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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  the  work  now  given  to  the  public,  the  earnest 
endeavor  of  the  writer  has  been  to  produce  a  book  which 
would  be  both  read  and  studied,  not  only  by  those  devoted  to 
the  medical  profession,  but  by  those  also  who,  without  the 
stimulus  of  professional  predilections,  have  simply  the  desire 
of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  medical  plants,  in  order  to  the 
safe  and  effectual  administration  of  them.  He  wished  to 
make  it  what  its  title  indicates,  A  Botanical  Materia  Medica. 
He  designed  it  not  so  much  for  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  its  study  and  practice,  as  for  all  others,  who  would  make 
its  general  acquaintance  an  interesting  object  of  study, 
which,  oh  account  of  its  extensive  bearings  upon  the  social 
and  family  interests,  is  so  important  and  necessary. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  writer  has  sought  to  relieve 
it  of  its  dryness,  not  by  shunning  its  technical  language,  but 
by  both  using  and  defining  it  in  such  connections  as  shall  en- 
able general  readers  to  understand  it.  Any  attempt  to  treat 
upon  the  science  of  Botany,  without  using  its  well-defined 
and  time-sanctioned  terms,  would  be  to  divorce  it  from  the 
instruments  universally  employed  in  its  analysis,  its  descrip- 
tion, its  study,  and  its  use. 

The  botanical  description  of  each  plant  embraces  those 
characteristics  which  botanists  have  fixed  on,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  a  plant  that  is  not  familiar  to  the  reader  of 
an  account  of  it  can  with  certainty  be  known  ;  and  these  de- 
scriptions are  given  in  the  language  employed  by  modern 
botanical  writers.  This  method  of  discovering  a  plant  by 
comparisons  derived  from  a  few  particulars,  and  these  of  the 
most  striking  kind,  is  certainly  an  agreeable  and  noble  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding. 

The  Natural  History  of  each  plant  introduced  in  this  pub- 
lication embraces  only  a  general  and  familiar  account  of 
whatever  docs  not  properly  come  under  the  Botanical  Anal- 
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ysis;  and  as  this  division  of  the  subject  is  more  particularly 
calculated  for  the  general  reader,  it  is  hoped,  with  the  colored 
pictures,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  several 
plants  described.  This  study  of  plants  possesses  one  very 
eminent  advantage,  —  it  doubles  the  pleasure  of  every  walk 
and  journey,  and  calls  forth  to  healthy  exercise  the  bodily  as 
well  as  the  mental  powers. 

For  the  chemical  and  medical  department,  recourse  has 
been  made  to  every  work  of  reputation  to  which  access  could 
be  had;  and  as  much  useful  information  regarding  each  of 
the  plants  treated  of  has  been  brought  together,  as  could  be 
conveniently  crowded  into  a  small  space.  We  are  often 
placed  in  situations,  in  which  it  may  be  highly  important  to 
be  able  to  recognize  the  vegetable  which  yields  a  particular 
medicine,  and  we  are  so  constantly  liable  to  imposition  from 
the  collectors  of  herbs,  that  the  necessity  of  possessing  the 
means  of  distinguishing,  by  infallible  marks,  the  various  vege- 
table products  of  the  earth,  will  be  readily  recognized. 

The  labor  of  preparing  this  work  has  not  consisted  so  much 
in  elaborate  research  for  material,  as  in  selecting  and  condens- 
ing the  essential  parts  of  widely  extended  and  minutely  rami- 
fied subjects,  and  giving  to  them  consecutive  arrangement 
and  obvious  connection.  How  far  this  object  of  the  writer 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  present  undertaking,  a  candid 
public  must  determine.  So  far  as  the  subjects,  when  selected 
and  arranged,  are  capable  of  simplification,  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  definition,  analysis,  and  synthesis.  The  definitions  should 
be  exact  in  their  parts,  and  full  in  their  comprehensions ;  the 
analysis  should  be  complete  in  its  general  and  its  elemen- 
tary divisions ;  and  the  synthesis  in  its  combinations,  its  gen- 
eralizations, and  its  rules. 

So  far  as  style  of  composition  tends  to  render  the  subject 
of  this  publication  accessible,  it  is  accomplished  by  divesting 
it  of  its  useless  verbiage,  reducing  its  involved  periods,  and 
reaching  entire  precision  in  the  selection  and  use  of  lan- 
guage. Distinctness  of  conception  is  best  aided  by  slight- 
ness  of  drapery,  and  by  the  exposure  of  well-defined  forms  to 
strong  lights  and  deep  shades. 

The  work  has  been  rendered  as  general  in  its  character  as 
the  peculiarly  complicated  design  of  its  subject  would  admit. 
The  topics  embraced  are  those  that  immediately  concern  us 
as  individuals  in  our  social  and  domestic  relations.    The  vari- 
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ous  descriptions  are  sufficiently  extended  and  minute  for  the 
complete  recognition  of  the  different  plants,  and  for  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  whatever  is  peculiar  or  important  in  their 
character,  habits,  culture,  or  use. 

The  Glossary  appended,  the  writer  believes,  will  be  espe- 
cially convenient  to  the  general  reader ;  in  the  compilation  of 
which,  he  has  made  too  free  use  of  the  most  valuable  writ- 
ings of  others  to  give  credit  in  every  instance. 

Plants  appear  to  have  been  profusely  scattered  over  the 
earth,  as  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  to  invite  man  by  the  at- 
tractions of  curiosity  and  pleasure  to  their  contemplation. 
They  grow  under  our  very  feet,  and  seem  to  invite  and  pro- 
voke instruction  and  delight. 

The  study  of  Botany,  however,  may  be  recommended,  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  considerations,  as  a  rich  source  of  in- 
nocent pleasure.  Some  people  are  ever  inquiring  "  what  is 
the  vise  "  of  any  particular  plant,  by  which  they  mean,  "  What 
food  or  physic,  or  what  materials  for  the  painter  or  dyer  does 
it  afford  ?  "  They  look  on  a  beautiful  flowery  meadow  with 
admiration,  only  in  proportion  as  it  affords  nauseous  drags  or 
salves.  Others  consider  a  botanist  with  respect  only  as  he 
may  be  able  to  teach  them  some  profitable  improvement  in 
tanning  or  dying,  by  which  they  may  quickly  grow  rich,  and 
be  then  perhaps  no  longer  of  any  use  to  mankind  or  to  them- 
selves. They  would  permit  their  children  to  study  Botany 
only  because  it  might  possibly  lead  to  professorships,  or  other 
lucrative  preferment. 

These  views  are  not  blamable,  but  they  are  not  the  sole 
end  of  human  existence.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  call  the  soul 
from  the  feverish  agitation  of  worldly  pursuits,  to  the  con- 
templation of  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  beautiful  economy  of 
Nature  ?  Is  it  not  a  privilege  to  walk  with  God  in  the  gar- 
den of  creation,  and  hold  converse  with  his  providence  ?  If 
such  elevated  feelings  do  not  lead  to  the  study  of  Nature,  it 
cannot  far  be  pursued  without  exciting  them. 

Rousseau,  a  great  judge  of  the  human  heart  and  observer 
of  human  manners,  has  remarked,  that  "  when  science  is 
transplanted  from  the  mountains  and  woods  into  cities  and 
worldly  society,  it  loses  its  genuine  charms,  and  becomes  a 
source  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  rivalship."  This  is  still  more 
true  if  it  be  cultivated  as  a  mere  source  of  emolument.  But 
the  man  who  loves  Botany  for  its  own  sake  knows  no  such 
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feelings,  nor  is  he  dependent  for  happiness  on  situations  or 
scenes  that  favor  their  growth.  He  would  find  himself  neither 
solitary  nor  desolate,  had  he  no  other  companion  than  a 
','  mountain  daisy,"  that  "  modest  crimson-tipped  flower,"  so 
sweetly  sung  by  one  of  Nature's  own  poets.  The  humblest 
weed  or  moss  will  ever  afford  him  something  to  examine  or  to 
illustrate,  and  a  great  deal  to  admire.  Introduce  him  to  the 
magnificence  of  a  tropical  forest,  the  enamelled  meadows  of 
the  Alps,  or  the  wonders  of  New  Holland,  and  his  thoughts 
will  not  dwell  much  upon  riches  or  honors,  things  that 

"  Play  round  the  head,  but  come  not  near  the  heart." 

The  natural  history  of  animals,  in  many  respects  even 
more  interesting  than  Botany  to  man  as  an  animated  being, 
is  in  other  points  less  pleasing  to  a  tender  and  delicate  mind. 
In  Botany  all  is  calm,  elegance,  and  delight.  No  painful, 
disgusting,  unhealthy  experiments  or  inquiries  are  to  be  made. 
Its  pleasures  spring  up  under  our  feet,  and  as  they  are  pur- 
sued, they  reward  us  with  health  and  serene  satisfaction. 
None  but  the  most  foolish  or  depraved  could  derive  any  thing 
from  it  but  what  is  beautiful,  or  pollute  its  lovely  scenery  with 
unamiable  or  unhallowed  images.  They  who  do  so,  either 
from  corrupt  taste  or  malicious  design,  can  be  compared  only 
to  the  fiend  entering  into  the  garden  of  Eden. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  odious  picture  to  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  ever  new,  ever  abundant  in  inexhaustible  variety. 
The  more  we  study  the  works  of  the  Creator,  the  more  wis- 
dom, beauty,  and  harmony  are  manifest,  even  to  our  lim- 
ited apprehensions,  and  if  we  admire  we  must  adore. 

"  Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds,  to  Him  whose  sun  exalts, 
'Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints  !  " 

If  the  public  shall  find  no  appropriate  use  for  the  work  now 
presented,  —  either  as  a  first  book  for  the  professional  student, 
—  as  a  class-book  for  our  seats  of  learning,  —  as  an  important 
addition  to  school  libraries  and  parlor  tables,  —  as  a  compan- 
ion of  the  intelligent  man  of  leisure,  —  or,  above  all,  as  a 
guide   to   enable  families,    as  well    as    individuals,    to   make 

prompt  use  of  suitable  remedies  in  sudden  attacks  of  illness, 

the  writer  will  be  disappointed ;  but  he  cheerfully  leaves  it 
with  a  discerning  public  to  shape  its  destination. 

P.  P.  G. 
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Abbreviated  Perianth.  Shorter  than  most 
perianths  in  proportion  to  its  breadth. 
Abbreviation.  Although  any  one  may  em- 
ploy such  abbreviations  as  best  suit 
his  purpose,  by  explaining  their  im- 
port; yet  the  following  are  in  such 
general  use  that  it  is  convenient  to 
know  them. 

Ara.    Arabic. 

Bej.    Begbarmi. 

Beng.    Bengalese. 

Bot.    Botanic,  Botanica,  Botany. 

Chin.     Chinese. 

Cyng.     Cynghalesc. 

Dan.    Danish. 

DC.    De  Candollc. 

Disc.    Discoveries. 

Disp.    Dispensatory. 

Duk.    Dukhania. 

Ec.    Eclectic. 

El.    Elements. 

Encijc.    Encyclopedia. 

Esqui.    Esquimaux. 

Earn.    Family. 

Flor.    Flora. 

Fr.    French. 

Ger.    German 

Griff-     Griffith. 

Heb.     Hebrew. 

Herb.    Herbal. 

Hind.    Hindostanee. 

Must.    Illustrations. 

/(.     Italian. 

Jav.    Javanese. 

Juss.    Jussieu. 

Lee.    Lectures. 

Lin.    Linnreus. 

Lind.    Liudley. 


Ijmd.     London. 

Loud.    Loudon. 

Mat.    Materia. 

Med.    Medics. 

Nut.    Nuttall. 

N.  A.    North  America. 

Pers.    Persian. 

Ph.    Physician. 

PI.    Plantarum. 

Pol.    Polish. 

Port.    Portuguese. 

Raf.    Rafinesque. 

Russ.     Russian. 

San.     Sanscrit. 

Sch.    Schoepf. 

Sp.    Species. 

Sp.     Spanish. 

Swed.    Swedish. 

Tarn.     Tamool. 

U.  S.    United  States. 

Veg.    Vegetable. 

Willd.    Willdenow. 

Woodv.    Woodville. 
Abdominal.     Belonging  to,  or  situated  on, 

the  abdomen ;  as  fins,  rings,  &c. 
Abnormal.     Sorne  departure  from  the  or- 
dinary structure  of  the  family  or  ge- 
nus. 
Abortion.    An  imperfect  development  of 

any  organ. 
Abortive  Flower.    Not  arriving  at  perfec- 
tion ;  the  proof  of  which  is  the  want  of 
perfect  seed. 
Abrupt  Leaf.    A  pinnate  leaf,  which  has 
not  an  odd  or  terminal  leaflet.  — Root. 
Appearing  as  if  bitten  off;  as  Bird-foot 
Violet. 
Absorption.     Drawing  from  the  soil  the 
food  and  moisture  the  growth  of  the 
plant  absolutely  requires. 
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Acaukscent.  The  absence  of  the  eaulis 
or  aerial  stem. 

Acaulis.    Stemless. 

Accessory.  Additional ;  annexed  and  of 
a  different  kind,  often  applied  to  the 
border  of  the  receptacle  of  a  lichen. 

Accretion.  The  growing  of  one  thing  to 
another. 

Accumbent.    Lying  upon-. 

Acerose.    Needle-shaped. 

Achenium.  A  small,  dry,  hard,  one-celled 
pericarp,  inseparable  from  the  seed 
which  it  incloses. 

Aehlamydeous.  Plants  with  no  floral  en- 
velopes are  naked  or  aehlamydeous. 

Aciculated.  Marked  with  very  fine  irreg- 
ular streaks,  as  if  produced  by  the 
point  of  a  needle. 

Acicular.     Small,  needle-shaped. 

Acinaciform  Leaf.  Sabre-form.  One  edge 
sharp  and  convex,  the  other  thicker 
and  straight,  or  concave.  Cutlass- 
form. 

Acine.  A  separate  grain  or  carpel  of  a 
collective  fruit. 

Acotyledonous.  Plants  having  no  cotyle- 
dons. 

Acrogens.  Plants  having  a  regular  stem, 
growing  at  the  extension  of  the  point 
only,  and  without  increasing  in  diam- 
eter. 

Aculeate.    Armed  with  prickles. 

Acuminate.  A  leaf  ending  with  a  long 
tapering  point. 

Acute.    Ending  with  an  acute  angle. 

Adelphous.  Applied  to  plants  whose  sta- 
mens are  united  by  their  filaments, 
whether  in  one,  two,  or  more  sets. 

Adherent.    Not  distinct  from  the  ovary. 

Adnate.     Growing  to  or  upon. 

Adverse  Leaf.  Presenting  its  under  sur- 
face to  the  sun.  One  edge  presented 
towards  the  stem. 

JEstivation.  The  relative  arrangement 
of  the  several  organs  of  the  flowers 
while  yet  undeveloped  in  the  bud. 

Affinis.  Having  relation,  or  affinity,  to 
something  supposed  to  be  previously 
known. 

Ages  of  Plants.  Some  plants  spring  up, 
flower,  ripen  seed,  and  die,  in  a  few 
hours  or  a  day,  which  arc  called  ephem- 
eral. Others  live  a  few  months  or  a 
summer,  which  are  called  annual.   Oth- 


ers spring  up  in  one  summer  and  ripen 
and  die  the  next,  which  are  called 
biennial.  Others  live  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, either  with  the  whole  stem  and 
branches,  or  only  by  the  root,  which 
are  called  perennial.  The  ages  of  trees 
may  be  known  by  counting  the  concen- 
tric rings,  or  grains. 

Aggregate.     Assembled  closely  together. 

Aglumaceous.  Plants  of  the  endogenous 
structure,  with  flowers  regularly  con- 
structed. 

Aigrette,  Egret.  The  flying,  feathery,  or 
hairy  crown  of  seeds  ;  as  the  down  of 
thistles  and  dandelions. 

Aigretted.     Bearing  egret. 

Air-cells.  Besides  the  common  inter- 
cellular passages  and  the  receptacles, 
there  are  very  remarkable  cavities 
among  the  tissues  of  plants,  containing 
air  only,  and  not  the  proper  juice  of 
the  plant.  Air-cells  are  very  variable 
in  size,  figure,  and  arrangement.  The 
structure  of  the  air-cells  and  their 
coats  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
microscopical  objects. 

Alee.    Wings. 

Albumen.  The  white  substance  between 
the  integuments  and  the  embryo  of 
plants. 

Alburnum.  The  incompletely  formed  ex- 
ternal layers  of  plants. 

Alga:.  Linnceus  comprised  the  plants  of 
the  orders  HepaticEe  and  Lichenes  un- 
der this  order. 

Alienated.  When  the  first  organs,  as  the 
stamens,  leaves,  &c,  give  place  to  oth- 
ers different  from  the  natural  habit  of 
the  plant. 

Alliaceous.    Emitting  the  odor  of  garlic. 

Alluvion.  Detritus,  which  is  formed  by 
the  process  of  washing  from  the  place 
of  disintegration. 

Alpine.  Growing  most  naturally  on  high 
mountains. 

Alternating.  When  one  organ  is  arranged 
alternately  respecting  another ;  as  the 
stamens,  in  the  first  ten  classes,  mostly 
alternate  with  the  petals,  or  divisions 
of  petals. 

Alternative.  Branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.  are  alternate  when,  the  pieces  being 
in  two  rows,  the  inner  is  covered  by  the 
outer  in  such  a  way  that  each  of  the 
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exterior  rows  overlaps  half  of  two  of 
the  interior. 

Alutaccous.  Tan-color.  The  color  of 
sole-leather. 

Alveolate.  With  partitions  like  a  honey- 
comb. 

Ambitus  Periphery.  The  outer  rim  of  a 
frond,  receptacle,  &c. 

Anient.  A  spike,  whole  flowers,  each 
covered  with  a  scaly  bract,  instead  of 
«  calyx  and  corolla,  and  falling  off  to- 
gether, all  remaining  still  connected 
■with  the  rachis. 

Amplexicmtl.    Embracing  the  stem. 

Anal.  Situated  near  the  vent,  or  between 
it  and  the  tail. 

Analluoion.  Applied  to  detritus  which 
has  not  received  its  present  character 
from  being  washed. 

Analogy.  In  natural  science  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  reason  from  anal- 
ogy- 

Analysis.     To  analyze  a  plant  botanicaily 

is  to  search  out  the  name  by  the  num- 
ber, form,  position,  &c.  of  its  organs, 
as  they  exist  in  a  natural  state. 

Anastomosing.  The  uniting  of  vessels, 
inosculating. 

Anastomosis.  A  meeting  of  mouths. 
When  veins,  tubes,  &c.  join  in  one,  at 
or  towards  their  extremities. 

Anatropous.  When  the  hilum  of  the 
seed  docs  not  correspond  with  the 
chalaza  of  the  ovule,  the  ovule  is 
anatropous. 

Ancipital.     Two-edged. 

Andnccium.  The  organs  (collectively) 
situated  just  within  the  perianth  and 
around  the  pistils. 

Androgynous.  With  both  stamens  and 
pistils. 

Anfractuous.  Winding  by  angular  turn- 
ings. 

Angiospasms.  A  subdivision  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

Angular.  By  means  of  intervening 
grooves,  the  stems,  calyces,  capsules, 
&c.  often  have  ridges  running  length- 
wise, which  give  them  this  appella- 
tion ;  also  having  several  salient  angles 
on  the  margin ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  Da- 
tura Stramonium. 

Anthelmintic.  Expelling  or  killing  worms. 

Animal.    An  organized  body,  endowed 


with  vitality  and  composed  of  distinct 
parts,  no  one  of  which  is  complete  in 
itself;  but  they  are  raised  above  either 
plants  or  minerals  by  the  power  of 
perception. 
Annotinc.  Of  one  year. 
Annual.  Which  springs  up,  perfects 
fruit,  and  dies  in  the  same  year.  The 
herbage  is  often  annual  with  a  peren- 
nial root.  But  the  root  is  always  in- 
tended, unless  the  other  parts  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

Annulatus.  Having  a  ring  around  the 
capsules  in  ferns ;  or  a  fungus  with  a 
ringed  stripe. 

Anomalous.  Whatever  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  the  assumed  rules  or  systems. 
In  the  attempts  of  old  botanists  at  nat- 
ural arrangement,  many  plants  were 
necessarily  thrown  into  anomalous 
groups. 

Anther.  A  modification  of  the  lamina, 
and  the  filament  of  the  petiole:  as  the 
limb  of  a  petal  is  analogous  to  the 
lamina  of  a  leaf,  and  the  unguis  is 
analogous  to  the  petiole  of  a  leaf. 

Antherifirous.  Flowers  bearing  sessile 
anthers ;  that  is,  anthers  without  fila- 
ments. 

Antheroid.  Having  the  appearance  of  an 
anther. 

Antiseptic.  Efficacious  against  putrefac- 
tion. 

Apetalce.     Apetalous,  without  petals. 

Apelalous.    A  flower  without  a  corolla. 

Apex.  The  tip  or  end.  Summit  of  the 
spire  of  a  shell. 

Aphyllous.    Leafless. 

Appendage.    As  thorns,  tendril. 

Ajipendiculate,  Appendicule,  Appendaged. 
Having  something  attached  to  a  leaf, 
cord,  &c. ;  as  a  wing  on  a  petiole,  » 
nectary  at  the  end  of  a  petal,  as  in 
some  species  of  Polygala,  &e. 

Appressed.  Pressed  closely  upon  some- 
thing else. 

Approximate.  Growing  near  each  other, 
or  near  to  a  different  part. 

Apterous,     Without  wings  or  (margins). 

Aquatic.  Growing  in  or  belonging  to 
the  water. 

Arachnoid.  Covered  with  interwoven 
hairs,  so  as  to  resemble  a  spider's  web. 

Arboreous.     Tree-like. 
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Arborescent.    Belonging  to  a  tree. 

Arched.    Curving  above. 

Arcuate.    Bent  like  a  bow. 

Areola:.  Having  tbe  surface  divided  into 
little  spaces  or  areas. 

Aridity,    dryness. 

Aril.  An  expansion  proceeding  from 
the  summit  of  the  funiculus  or  seed- 
stalk,  either  partially  or  wholly  invest- 
ing the  seed. 

Aristate.  Bearded,  as  in  the  glumes  of 
barley. 

Arms.     Spines  and  prickles. 

Armed.  When  the  veins  project  far  be- 
yond the  tissue  in  sharp  spines  or 
prickles. 

Aroma.     The  spicy  quality  of  a  thing. 

Arrow-form.  Shaped  like  an  arrow- 
head. It  differs  from  heart-form  in 
having  the  hind  lobes  acute. 

Articulated.  Jointed.  Articulated  di- 
vision of  animals  includes  those  which 
have  jointed  abdomens ;  as  angle- 
worms, lobsters,  spiders,  and  wasps. 

Articulation.  A  joint,  the  place  where 
one  thing  is  joined  to  another. 

Artificial  Classes.  The  different  condi- 
tions of  the  stamens. 

Artificial  Orders.  The  different  condi- 
tions of  the  styles  or  stigmas. 

Ascidia.  When  the  petioles  become  di- 
lated and  hollowed  out  at  the  upper 
end,  the  lamina  being  articulated  with 
and  closing  up  the  orifice. 

Ascending.     Arising  obliquely. 

Asperate.    Rough. 

Assurgent.  Arising  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. 

Astipcd.  Pappus,  or  a  fungus,  without  a 
stem  or  stipe. 

Attenuate.    Rendered  slender  or  thin. 

Attenuated.  Tapering  gradually  till  it 
becomes  slender.    Long  and  slender. 

Aubier.  Sap-wood,  the  last  year's  de- 
posit. 

Auriculate.  Having  ear-shaped  lobes  at 
the  base. 

Aid-form.  Linear  at  and  adjoining  the 
base,  and  becoming  sharp  and  more 
or  less  curved  to  one  side  at  the  point. 

Awl-pointed.    Acuminate. 

Awn  A  short  slender  process  or  stiff 
beard,  from  the  top  or  back  of  glumes 
or  chaff. 


Awned.  Having  awns,  abruptly  termi- 
nated in  a  hard,  straight,  subulate 
point ;  it  is  always  a  continuation  of 
the  rib,  and  sometimes  separates  from 
the  lamina  below  the  apex. 

Au-nless.  Without  awns ;  sometimes  it 
means  a  blunt,  pointless  awn. 

Axe-form.  Nearly  cylindric  towards  the 
base,  with  one  side  projecting  towards 
the  end ;  which  projection  is  sharp- 
edged. 

Axil.  The  angle  between  the  petiole 
and  branch  on  the  upper  side. 

Axillary.     Growing  out  of  the  axils. 

Axis.  Of  fruit  is  often  called  columella ; 
the  space  where  two  carpella  unite  is 
named  the  commissure ;  the  axis  may 
be  compared  to  the  vertebral  column 
of  animals  in  many  cases. 

Axis  ascending.     The  trunk. 

Axis  descending.     The  root. 

B. 

Bacca.    Pulpy,  valvelcss  berry. 

Baccate.    Berry-like,  covered  with  pulp. 

Banner.  The  upper  petal  in  a.  papilio- 
naceous flower. 

Barb.  A  straight  process,  armed  with 
teeth  pointing  backwards  :  if  forked  at 
the  apex,  both  divisions  of  tbe  fork 
being  hooked,  it  is  glochis,  or  hook- 
bearded. 

Bark.  The  external  covering  of  the 
stem. 

Barren.    Producing  no  ripe  seed. 

Beak.  A  hard,  short  point,  like  the  beak 
of  a  bird. 

Beaked.  Terminated  by  a  process,  formed 
like  a  bird's  bill ;  or  terminating  grad- 
ually in  a  bard,  long,  straight  point. 

Beard.  Having  tufts  of  long,  weak  hair 
growing  from  different  parts  of  the 
surface.  Parallel  hairs.  It  is  applied 
to  the  filamentous  nectaries  on  the 
petals  of  Iris. 

Bearded.    With  long  awns  or  hairs. 

Beardless.    Destitute  of  beard. 

BeU-form.  Swelling  out  at  the  base 
and  without  a  tube.  Properly  applied 
to  monopetalous  corollas  only ;  but  it 
is  frequently  extended  to  liliaceous 
flowers  and  some  others. 

Bellying.    Inflated. 
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Berried.  Having  a  juicy,  succulent  tex- 
ture. 

Berry.  A  pulpy  pericarp  inclosing  seeds 
without  capsules. 

Bicapsular.     Two  capsules  to  one  flower. 

Bicuspidate.     With  two  points. 

Bidcntate.     With  two  teeth. 

Biennial.     Of  two  years'  duration. 

Biferous.  Bearing  twice  in  a  year.  Com- 
mon in  hot  climates. 

Bifid.    Two-cleft. 

Bifoliate.     With  two  leaves. 

Bilabiate.     Two-lipped. 

Bifurcate.     Two-forked. 

Birjeminate.  Twin-forked.  Having  a 
forked  stem  with  two  leaves  on  each 
part. 

Biglandulous.     Having  two  glands. 

Bijugous.  A  pinnate  leaf  with  two  pairs 
of  leaves  on  each  part. 

Bilamellate.  Composed  of  two  lamelte  ; 
it  applies  to  a  flattened  stigma,  split 
lengthwise. 

Bilobate.     Divided  into  two  lobes. 

Bilocular.     Two-celled. 

Binale,     Growing  two  together. 

Bipartible,  or  Bipartite.  Naturally  di- 
vided into  two  parts. 

Bipinnatc,     Twice  pinnate. 

Bipinnatifid.     Twice  pinnatifid. 

Birostrate.     Having  two  beaks. 

Bisaccate.     With  two  tumors  or  sacs. 

Bistriate.  Two  slender  lines  running 
lengthwise. 

Bisulcate.  Having  two  furrows  or 
grooves. 

Biternate.     Doubly  temate. 

"Bivalve.  When  a  capsule  is  composed 
of  two  pieces  or  valves  ;  or  when  the 
glume  calyx  of  grass,  &c.  consists  of 
two  chaffs  or  husks. 

Bivalved.    Two-valved. 

Blooming.  The  precise  time  when  all 
parts  of  the  flower  are  completely  de- 
veloped. 

Blossom.  Colored  leaves  of  a  flower, 
whether  calyx,  corolla,  or  both. 

Blunt.     Round,  obtuse. 

Boat-form.  Hollowed  one  side,  with  a 
compassed  longitudinal  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Body.  It  is  the  first  whorl  at  the  base  of 
a  univalve  shell,  the  most  swollen  part 
of  which  is  called  the  bellv. 


Bole.     The  naked  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Bony.     Hard  and  very  close  in  texture, 
not   cut   without   difficulty,  the   parts 
cut  off  being  brittle ;  as  the  stone  of  a 
peach. 
Border  in  Lichenes.     The  edging  of  their 
receptacles.     It  is  proper,  when  of  the 
same   substance  and   color    from   the 
disc  of  the  receptacle. 
Border  of  Corollas,  Leaves,  Funguses,  &c. 

The  spreading  brim. 
Bossed.     Bunched  up  in  the  centre  ;  as 

in  some  Agarics. 
Botany.     The  science  which  treats  of  the 

vegetable  kingdom. 
Botanical  Names  of  Plants.  Generic  names 
are  chiefly  given  in  honor  of  botanists. 
and  patrons  of  laborious  botanists,  at 
the  present  day.  Hence  they  are  a  cor- 
rect record  of  the  names  of  the  friends 
of  our  chief  genera  manufacturers  and 
adventurous  collectors.  Specific  names 
are  sometimes  given  upon  the  same 
principle.  But  they  are  mostly  Latin 
adjectives,  expressive  of  some  striking 
form  or  quality  of  the  plant. 

Botrus.    A  cluster,  like  grapes. 

Bowed.     Curved  over  downwards. 

Bowl-form.  About  half  of  a  hollow 
sphere. 

Bracliiate.  With  opposite  spreading 
branches  or  arms. 

Bracteate.     Having  bracts. 

Bracteolce.     Little  bracts. 

Bracts.  Leaf-like  appendages,  interme- 
diate between  leaves  and  the  floral 
organs. 

Branch.  A  division  of  the  main  stem  or 
root. 

Branched.  Divided  into  branches.  Ap- 
plied to  roots,  trees,  &c. 

Branehlet.  Subdivision  of  a  branch  ;  a 
twig. 

Branch  Peduncle.  A  peduncle  proceed- 
ing from  a  branch. 

Bristle-form.  Nearly  proportioned  to  a 
bristle  in  breadth  and  length. 

Bristle-pointed.  Terminating  gradually 
in  a  very  fine,  sharp  point. 

Bristles.     Kigid  hairs. 

Bristly.     Set  with  bristles. 

Brunneus.     Brown,  dusky,  dun. 

Buclcler-shaped.  Lens-shaped,  with  an 
elevated  brim. 
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Bud.  The  winter  residence  of  leaves 
and  flowers. 

Buli.  Bulbous  roots.  Though  we  call 
the  turnip,  the  onion,  &c.  roots,  they 
are  strictly  buds ;  or  the  winter  resr 
dence  of  the  future  plants.  Some  bulbs 
are  borne  above  ground,  as  on  several 
species  of  onion.  Leaf-buds  have  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  roots  by 
old  botanists ;  a  bulb  is  a  lijaf-bud ;  a 
bulbous  root  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Bulbiferous.  Producing  bulbs  above 
ground. 

Bulblets.  Small  lateral  bulbs  shooting 
from  larger  ones. 

Bulbose,  Bulbous.  Having  bulbs.  Grow- 
ing from  bulbs. 

Bulbous  Root.    Fleshy  and  spherical. 

Bulbules.  Small  lateral  bulbs  shooting 
from  larger  ones. 

Bullate.  Raised  in  bunches  or  blisters, 
as  when  the  parenchymous  substance 
of  a  leaf  rises  up  between  the  veins. 

Buttons.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of 
lichens  which  when  magnified  resem- 
bles a  coiled  horse-hair.  They  are 
roundish,  sessile,  unexpanding,  com- 
pact, black,  and  solid  ;  continued  along 
their  whole  surface.  Upper  side  they 
are  in  concentric,  or  coiled,  plaited, 
and  twisted  folds  ;  covered  everywhere 
with  the  same  membrane,  containing 
seeds  without  cells  or  cases. 

Bussus.  Flax-like,  silky,  or  hair-like 
fibres,  at  the  hinge  of  some  bivalve 
shells.  It  is  applied  to  some  Fungi, 
&c. 


Caducous.  Any  part  of  a  plant  which 
falls  off  earlier,  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  same  plant,  than  is  usual 
for  similar  parts  in  most  plants. 

Caspitose.    Turfy,  growing  in  tufts. 

Calycine.     Of  a  calyx. 

Calycle.  The  outer  calyx-like  part  of 
the  crown  of  some  seeds. 

Calyculated.  Having  braeteoles  resem- 
bling an  external  or  additional  calyx. 

Calyptra  (an  extinguisher).  Applied  to 
the  cover  of  the  theca  of  some  mosses. 

Calyx.    The  external  envelope,  the  cup 


of  the  flower,  consistipg  of  a  whorl  of 
leaves,  with  their  edges  distinct  or 
united. 

Cambium.  Beneath  the  bark  and  above 
the  wood  is  interposed  in  the  spring  a 
mucous,  viscid  layer,  which  appears 
to  be  exuded  both  by  the  bark  and 
wood. 

Campanulate.  Bill-shaped,  having  the 
tube  wide  and  swelling  abruptly  at  the 
base. 

Campylotropous.  Denotes  that  the  ovule 
is  curved  upon  itself. 

Canaliculate.     Channelled  or  furrowed. 

Cancellate.  When  the  parenchyma  is 
wholly  absent  and  the  veins  alone 
remain,  anastomosing  and  forming  a 
kind  of  network. 

Canescent.    Hoary,  approaching  to  white. 

Capillary.    Very  slender,  hair-like. 

Capitate.     Growing  in  a  head. 

Caprification.  The  fertilizing  of  pistillate 
flowers  by  artificially  sprinkling  pol- 
len upon  them.  This  is  important  in 
raising  figs. 

Capsule.  That  kind  of  pericarp  which 
opens  by  valves  and  becomes  dry  when 
ripe:  not  including  siliques  nor  le 
gumes. 

Carina.     Carinate,  keel-shaped. 

Caryopsis.  A  small,  one-celled,  indehis 
cent  pericarp,  adhering  to  the  seed 
which  it  incloses. 

Corneous.    Flesh-colored. 

Carnose.     Fleshy. 

Carpels.  The  small  parts  out  of  which 
compound  fruit  is  formed. 

Carpoyenation.  A  substitute  for  the  word 
Fructification. 

Cartilaginous.  Gristly  ;  hard  and  some- 
what flexible.  It  applies  to  a  leaf 
when  it  is  bound  around  with  a  strong 
margin,  different  from  the  disc  of  the 
leaf. 

Carpophore.  The  axis  of  the  fruit  in  the 
Umbelliferse. 

Caryophyllaceous.    Like  the  Pink. 

Caryophylleous.  Pink-like,  as  to  the 
corollas  ;  having  five  petals  with  long 
claws,  all  regular,  and  set  in  a  tubular 
calyx. 

Cataphracted.  Callous  skin  or  cartilagi- 
nous scabs. 

Cathartic.    Purgative. 
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Catkin,  or  Ament.  An  assemblage  of 
small  flower-bearing  scales,  which  serve 
as  lateral  calyces. 

Caudal.  Pertaining  to  the  tail  or  poste- 
rior extremity. 

Caudate.     With  a  tail-like  appendage. 

Caudex.     The  main  body  of  the  root. 

Caulescent.  Denoting  the  presence  of  the 
caulis  or  aerial  stem. 

Cauline.    Leaves  growing  from  the  stem. 

Caulis.  The  main  herbage-bearing  stem 
of  plants  that  are  annual  in  duration 
and  destitute  of  woody  tissue. 

Caulocarpous.  Whose  stem  endures  many 
years,  as  trees  and  shrubs. 

Cell.  The  hollow  part,  or  cavity  of  a 
pericarp  or  anther.  It  is  more  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  cavities  of  pericarps 
where  seeds  are  lodged.  According  to 
the  numbers  of  these,  the  pericarps  are 
called  one-celled,  two-celled,  &c. 

Cellular.     Composed  of  cells. 

Cellular  Tissue.  Composed  of  separate 
cells,  or  vesicles  adhering  together. 

Ccllulares.    Flowerless  plants. 

Cellules.  Little  cells,  or  small  bladders 
and  cavities  of  various  forms.  Some- 
times applied  to  that  kind  of  recepta- 
cle of  lichens  which  is  globose,  ter- 
minal, and  formed  of  the  substance  of 
the  frond,  and  at  length  bursts  irreg- 
ularly and  exposes  uncoated  seeds 
mixed  with  fibre. 

Cernuous.     Nodding. 

Chaff.  Thin,  membranous  covering  of 
the  seeds  of  grass,  grain,  &c,  or  left  on 
the  receptacles  of  some  compound  flow- 
ers after  the  seeds  arc  removed. 

Chaffy.     With  chaff-like  processes. 

Chalaza.  The  point  of  attachment  of 
the  stalk  to  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule. 

Channelled.  Hollowed  out  longitudinally 
with  a  rounded  groove  of  considerable 
depth. 

Chemical  Basis  of  Vegetable  Tissue.  Oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  carbon,  with  an 
occasional  addition  of  nitrogen. 

Chlorophyll.  The  minute  globules  or 
grains  to  which  the  color  of  the  leaf  is 
due. 

Chorion.  A  clear,  limpid  liquor  con- 
tained in  a  seed  in  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. This  liquor,  after  the  pollen  is 
received,  becomes  a  perfect  ernbrvo  of 
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a  new  plant,  and  takes  the  consistence 
usual  in  perfect  seeds.  But  without 
the  reception  of  the  pollen,  neither  any 
thing  like  the  embryo  or  perfect  seed 
is  ever  formed. 

Chromulo?.  Green  coloring-matter  or  par- 
ticles. 

Cicatrice.  The  mark  or  natural  sear 
from  whence  the  leaf  has  fallen. 

Cilice.     Hairs  like  those  of  the  eyelash. 

Ciliate.  Edged  with  parallel  hairs  or 
bristles  resembling  eyelashes. 

Cinereous.     Of  the  color  of  wood-ashes. 

Circinal.  Rolled  in  spirally,  beginning 
with  the  tip,  which  continually  occu- 
pies the  centre  ;  as  ferns. 

Circinatc.  Kolled  downwards  from  the 
apex. 

Circumscissile.  An  irregular  dehiscence, 
where  the  top  of  the  pericarp  falls  off 
like  a  lid. 

Cirr/iose.  Terminating  in  a  tendril  or 
odd  leaflet. 

Clasping.  The  base  of  the  leaf  being 
more  or  less  heart-form  and  sessile,  so 
that  the  two  hind  lobes  partly  surround 
their  stem. 

Class.  The  highest  division  of  bodies  in 
a  system.  Each  class  is  defined  to  be 
the  agreement  of  several  genera  in  the 
parts  of  fructification,  according  to  the 
principles  of  nature,  distinguished  by 
art.  Grand  divisions  sometimes  pre- 
cede classes. 

Clavate.     Club-shaped. 

Claw.  The  lower  narrow  part  of  a  petal, 
by  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  calyx  or 
receptacle. 

Cleft.  Split  down,  not  exceeding  half- 
way to  the  base  ;  with  nearly  straight 
edges  on  both  sides  of  the  fissure.  The 
parts  into  which  it  is  split  are  num- 
bered in  descriptions ;  as  once  split, 
making  two  divisions,  is  called  2-cleft : 
twice  split,  3-cleft,  &c. 

Clefts.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of  lichens 
which  is  open,  elongated,  sessile,  black. 
very  narrow  or  linear,  with  a  some- 
wdiat  spongy  disc ;  the  border  is  paral- 
lel on  each  side  and  proper.  Some- 
times it  has  an  accessory  border  from 
the  crust  besides.  The  clefts  are  either 
simple  and  solitary,  or  aggregate,  con- 
fluent, and  branched. 
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Climbers.  Plants  which  support  them- 
selves on  other  objects  or  plants  by 
means  of  tendrils. 

Climbing.  Ascending  by  means  of  ten- 
drils, as  grapes ;  by  leaf-stalks,  as  Vir- 
gin's Bower ;  by  cauline  radicles,  or 
rootlets,  as  the  creeping  American 
ivy. 

Club.  The  clavate  part  of  a  fungus, 
which  supports  the  fruit  or  bears  the 
seed. 

Coadunate.    With  united  bases. 

Cocelaneous.  Existing  at  the  same  time. 
Applied  to  willows  and  to  some  other 
plants ;  it  implies  that  the  flowers  and 
leaves  appear  at  the  same  time. 

Coalite.  Thickened,  increased,  or  passed 
together,  as  the  anthers  of  potato-flow- 
ers. 

Coarctate.  Compact.  Pressed  or  squeezed 
close  together. 

Coated.  Consisting  of  concentric  coats, 
layers,  or  skins,  as  the  bulbous  roots  of 
onions. 

Cobwebbed.  Covered  with  loose,  white, 
entangled,  thin  hairs,  resembling  the 
web  of  a  spider. 

Cochleate.  Resembling  the  shell  of  a 
snail. 

Cohering.    Connected. 

Coiled.  Twisted  like  a  rope ;  or  rather 
resembling  the  form  of  one  thread  of 
a  rope,  after  the  other  threads  are  re- 
moved. 

Color.  There  are  eight  principal  colors, 
under  which  all  the  others  may  be 
arranged,  viz. :  white,  gray,  black, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red. 

1.  White. 

Snow-white.    As  the  purest  white. 

Pure-ichite.  Very  pure,  but  not  so 
clear  as  the  last. 

Ivory-white.  White  verging  to  yel- 
low, with  a  little  lustre. 

Milk-white.  Dull  white,  verging  to 
blue. 

Chalk-white.    Very  dull  white ;  gray. 

Silvery.  A  little  changing  to  bluish- 
gray. 

Whitish.  Any  kind  of  white  a  little 
soiled. 

2.  Gray. 

Ash-gray.    Color  of  clean,  cold  ashes. 


Pearl-gray.  Pure  gray,  a  little  verg- 
ing to  blue. 

Slate-gray.    Gray  bordering  on  blue. 

Lead-colored.  The  same,  with  a 
little  metallic  lustre. 

Smoky.     Gray  changing  to  brown. 

Mouse-colored.  Gray  with  a  touch  of 
red. 

Hoary.  A  grayish  whiteness,  caused 
by  hairs  overlying  a  green  surface. 

Bather  hoary.    A  variety  of  the  last. 

3.  Black. 

Pure-black  is  black  without  the  mix- 
ture of  any  other  color. 

Attratus  and  nigritus.  When  a  por- 
tion only  is  black. 

Black.  A  little  tinged  with  gray. 
A  variety  is  nigrescens. 

Coal-black.  A  little  verging  upon 
blue. 

Raven-black.  Black  with  a  strong 
lustre. 

Pitch-black.  Black  changing  to 
brown. 

4.  Brown. 
Cliestnut-brown.    A  little  tinged  with 

red. 

Brown.    Brown  tinged  with  gray. 

Deep-brown.  A  pure  dull  brown. 
Umber-brown  is  nearly  the  same. 

Bright-biown.     Clear  brown. 

Busty.  Light-brown,  with  a  little 
mixture  of  red. 

Cinnamon.  Bright-brown  mixed 
with  yellow  and  red. 

Bed-brown.     Brown  mixed  with  red. 

Bufous.    Reddish-brown. 

Liver-colored.  Hermatitic,  or  dark 
blood-color. 

Fuliginous.    Dirty  brown. 

Lurid.  Black-and-blue,  like  a  bruised 
eye;  gray  shaded  with  pale-blue. 
Deathly. 

5.  Yellow. 

.    Lemon-colored.     The  purest  yellow. 

Golden-yelloiv.  Pure  yellow  and 
bright. 

Yellow.    As  gamboge. 

Sulphur-colored.  A  pale,  lively  yel- 
low. 

Straw-colored.  Dull  yellow  mixed 
with  white. 

Leather-yellow.    Whitish-yellow. 
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Ochre-color.  Yellow  changing  to 
brown. 

Ochroleucous.    Yellowish-white. 

Waxy-yellow.  Yellow  with  waxy- 
brown. 

Egg-yolk.  Dull  yellow,  just  turn- 
ing to  red. 

Apricot-color.     Yellow  and  reddish. 

Saffron-colored.  Orange,  with  a 
touch  of  brown. 

Helvolus.  Grayish-yellow  with  a 
little  brown. 

Isabella-yellow.  Dull  yellow  with  a 
mixture  of  gray  and  red. 

Testaceous.  Brownish-yellow,  like 
unglazed  earthen- ware. 

Tawny.  Dull  yellow,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  gray  and  brown. 

Cervinus.    Tawny,  a  little  darkened. 

Livid.    Bluish-yellow. 

6.  Green. 
Grass-green.     Clear,    lively    green 

without  any  mixture. 

Green.  Green,  not  bright;  shades 
of  green. 

Verdigris-green.  Deep  green  with  a 
mixture  of  blue. 

Sea-green.  Dull  green,  passing  into 
grayish-blue. 

Deep-green.  Green,  a  little  verging 
upon  black. 

Yellowish-green.  Much  stained  with 
yellow. 

Olive-green.  A  mixture  of  green  and 
brown. 

7.  Blue. 
Prussian-blue.    A  clear,  bright  blue- 
Indigo.    The  deepest  blue. 

Blue.    Lightish  blue. 
Sky-blue.    A  light,  pure,  lively  blue. 
Lavender-color.     Pale   blue,    tinged 
gray- 

Mold.    Pure  blue,  stained  with  red. 
Lilac.    Pale,  dull  violet. 

8.  Red. 

Carmine.  The  purest  red,  without 
any  admixture. 

Red.  In  Greek  composition,  the 
common  term  for  any  pure  red. 

Rosy.    Pale,  pure  red. 

Flesh-colored.  Pale,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  red. 


Dull  red  with  a  slight  dash 
Dull  red  passing    into 


Purple. 
of  blue. 
Sanguine. 

brownish-blue. 

Phceniceous.    Pure,  lively  red  with  a 
mixture  of  carmine  and  scarlet. 

Scarlet.       Pure     carmine     slightly 
tinged  with  yellow. 

Flame-colored.     Very  lively  scarlet; 
fiery  red. 

Bright-red.    Reddish,  with  a  metallic 
lustre. 

Cinnabar.      Scarlet,    with    a    slight 
mixture  of  orange. 

Vermilion.     Scarlet,  with  a  decided 
mixture  of  yellow. 

Brick-color.     Dull  red  mixed  with 
gray. 

Brown-red.    Dull  red,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  brown. 

Xerampelinus.      Dull    red,    with    a 
strong  mixture  of  brown. 

Coppery.    Brownish  red,  with  a  me- 
tallic lustre. 

Githagineus.     Greenish-red. 
Colored.    Not  green. 

Columella.     The  central    pillar   or   sub- 
stance formed  by  the  united  placentae. 
Column.     The  consolidated  stamens  and 

pistils  of  Orchidacea;. 
Columnar.    Formed  like  columns. 
Coma.    A  tuft  of  bracts  on  the  top  of  a 

spike  of  flowers. 
Comb-toothed.     Same   as   pinnatifid,  but 
the  segments  very  numerous,   close, 
and  narrow,'  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Commissure.     The  inner  face  of  the  car- 
pels of  Umbelliferse. 
Comose.    A  kind  of  inflorescence,  hav- 
ing a  tuft  of  sessile  bracts  on  the  top 
of  it. 
Complete.    Having  both   calyx   and   co- 
rolla.   When  the  corolla  is  wanting, 
the  flower  is   incomplete.     When   the 
calyx  is  wanting,  the  flower  is  naked, 
if  it  has  a  corolla. 
Complicate.    Folded  together. 
Compound  Leaves.     Consisting  ot  several 

leaflets. 
Compound  Terms.  When  any  part  of  a 
plant  is  to  be  described  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  definition  of  any  term 
in  use,  two  or  more  terms  must  be 
compounded,  so  as  to  convey  to  the 
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mind  correct  descriptions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  chestnut-leaf  has  notches  on 
the  margin  pointing  towards  the  apex, 
which  answers  to  the  description  of 
serrate  leaves ;  excepting  that  the 
notches  are  hollowed  out.  But  these 
hollowed  notches  are  not  deep  enough 
for  sinuses  ;  therefore  the  two  terms 
are  compound,  making  sinuate- serrate. 
Compound  terms  are  always  united 
by  a  hyphen. 

Compressed.  Flattened  in  a  vertical  di- 
tion. 

Concave.    Hollow. 

Concentric.  Points  or  lines  at  equal  dis- 
tance from  a  common  centre. 

Concrete.  Hardened  or  formed  into  one 
mass. 

Conduplicate.  That  kind  of  foliation 
where  the  leaf,  while  in  the  bud,  has 
its  two  sides  shut  together,  like  two 
leaves  in  a  book. 

Cone.     Scaly  fruit  of  pine,  cedar,  &c. 

Confert.  Thick-set ;  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 
standing  so  closely  together  as  to 
seem  to  crowd  each  other. 

Confluent.     Running  into  one  another. 

Congeners.  Plants  of  very  similar  hab- 
its, &c. 

Conic.  With  a  broad  base  and  approach- 
ing a  point  towards  the  apex ;  as  the 
root  of  a  carrot. 

Conjugate.    Joined  in  pairs. 

Connate.    Joined  together  at  the  base. 

Connectile.  Usually  a  mere  prolongation 
of  the  filament  terminating,  not  at  the 
base,  but  at  the  summit  of  the  an- 
thers. 

Connirent.     Converging. 

Conoid.    Like  a  cone. 

Continuous.  Uninterrupted.  Continuing 
through  the  whole  extent. 

Contorted.     Twisted. 

Converging.  Approaching,  or  bending 
towards  each  other. 

Convex.    Rising  spherically. 

Convolute.    Wholly  rolled  in  another. 

Coral  Islands  arrest  the  floating  germs  of 
vegetation,  and  clothe  themselves  in 
verdure. 

Corcle.  The  embryo  of  the  new  plant  in 
a  seed,  situated  between  the  cotyledons 
in  dicotyledonous  seeds.  It  consists  of 
the  plume  and  radicle  or  rostel,  which 


show  themselves  soon  after  vegetation 
commences. 

Cordate.     Heart-form. 

Coriaceous.    Leathery.    Thick  and  tough. 

Corm.  The  dilated,  subterranean  base 
of  a  stem. 

Cormus.  If  it  distend  under  ground, 
without  creeping  or  rooting,  but  always 
retaining  a  round  or  oval  figure,  it  is 
called  a  cormus. 

Cornered.  Having  angles  or  corners. 
Three-cornered,  four-cornered,  &c.  are 
often  expressed  trigonous,  &c. 

Cornute.    Horned. 

Corolla.  The  interior  envelope  of  the 
flower. 

Corona.  A  crown  ;  the  expanded,  cup- 
like  disc  of  the  Narcissus,  &c. 

Corrugated.  Wrinkled.  Applied  also  to 
ridges  in  some  measure  resembling 
wrinkles. 

Cortex.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  layers 
equal  to  the  number  of  years  the  tree 
has  been  growing;  though  they  are 
often  too  thin  to  be  numbered.  The 
inmost  layer  is  called  the  liber. 

Cortical.  Having  its  origin  from  the 
bark,  or  having  bark.  Harder  exter- 
nally than  internally. 

Corymb.  The  same  as  the  raceme,  hav- 
ing the  lower  pedicles  so  lengthened  as 
to  elevate  all  the  flowers  to  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  level. 

Corymbose.     Arranged  like  a  corymb. 

Costate.     Ribbed. 

Cotyledon.  The  bulky,  porous,  and  fari- 
naceous part  of  seeds. 

Cotyledonous  Plants.  Producing  seeds 
composed  of  determinate  parts. 

Cotyliform.  Resembling  rotate  ;  but  with 
an  erect  limb. 

Cowled.  When  the  edges  meet  below 
and  expand  above,  and  generally  sepa- 
rate; as  the  spathe  of  the  Arum,  or 
Indian  Turnip. 

Creeper.  Consisting  of  slender  branches, 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  extend- 
ing horizontally,  and  sending  out  roots 
and  branches. 

Creeping.  Running  along  the  ground, 
or  along  old  logs,  &c,  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  sending  off  root- 
lets. 

Crenate.    Notched  on  the  rim  or  edge. 
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Crenulate.    Notched  very  small. 

Crescent-form.  Resembling  the  form  of 
the  moon  from  its  change  to  half-fulled. 

Crested.  Having  an  appendage  some- 
what resembling  a  cock's  comb  in  form, 
being  an  elevated,  irregular,  or  notched 
ridge,  resembling  the  crest  of  a  hel- 
met. 

Cribrose.  Sieve-like.  Numerous  perfo- 
rations. 

Crisped.  Margin  much  expanded  and 
curled  by  a  superabundance  of  tissue. 

Crown.  The  calycle,  hair,  or  feathers 
on  the  top  of  some  seeds  ;  as  the  dan- 
delion. 

Crowning.  Situated  on  the  top,  like  a 
crown. 

Cruciate.  Cruciform,  or  resembling  the 
cross. 

Cruciform.  Consisting  of  four  petals 
spreading  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

Crustaceous.  Leafy  appearance,  but  con- 
sisting of  small  crusty  substances  lying 
one  upon  another.  Applies  to  a  brit- 
tle, crustaceous  thallus. 

Cryptogamia.  The  process  of  fertilizing 
flowers  by  the  application  of  pollen  to 
6tigmas,  invisible  or  not  performed. 

Cryptogamia:.     Flowerless  plants. 

Cryptogamous.  Belonging  to  the  class 
Cryptogam  ia.  Applied  to  plants  whose 
stamens  are  never  manifest  under  the 
highest  magnifying  power. 

Cueullate.     Hooded,  cowled. 

Cucurbitaceous.  Resembling  gourds  or 
melons. 

Culinary.     Suitable  for  kitchen  cookery. 

Culm.  The  stem  of  grain  and  grass 
when  dry,  usually  called  straw. 

Culmiferous.     Having    culms,   as  wheat, 

.  Indian  corn. 

Culmineotis.    Like   the  roof  of  a  house. 

Cultivation.  Effects  of  improvement  of 
plants  in  every  desirable  quality. 

Cultrate.  Coulter-form.  The  beak  of  a 
bird  resembling  a  plough-coulter. 

Cuneate.     Wedge-shaped. 

Cuneiform.  The  form  of  the  vertical 
segment  of  a  wedge,  cut  at  right  an- 
gles with  its  planes. 

Cupfonn.  Hollow  within,  resembling  a 
little  cup. 

Cupula.    Cup.    The  pilens  of  a  fungus, 


which  is  open  at  the  top ;  as  those  of 
the  genus  Peziza. 

C'upularis.  Cup-form ;  slightly  concave, 
with  a  nearly  entire  margin,  as  the 
cup  of  an  acorn. 

Cupule.  The  cup  or  involucre  of  the 
amentaceous  plants. 

Curled.  When  the  periphery  of  a  leaf  is 
too  large  for  the  disc,  it  becomes 
waved  or  curled. 

Curved.     Bent  inwards. 

Cushioned.  Convex  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened. 

Cusp.  The  bristle  of  a  cuspidate  leaf, 
calyx,  &c. 

Cuspidate.  Like  the  point  of  a  spear.  A 
leaf  is  cuspidate  when  suddenly  con- 
tracted to  a  point. 

Cut.  Divided  by  acute  incisions  ;  often 
used  in  composition,  as  cut-pinnatifid. 

Cuticle.     The  epidermis  or  scarfskin. 

Cyathiform.     Cup-shaped,  concave. 

Cylindraceous.    Like  a  cylinder  in  form. 

Cylindric.  A  cylindrical  shaft,  of  nearly 
equal  diameter  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  as  stems  of  grasses. 

Cyme.  Flowers  umbel-like  in  their  gen- 
eral external  appearance. 

Cymose.    Arranged  like  a  cyme. 

D. 

Dozdalous.  The  end  broad,  waving,  and 
torn.     Neatly  formed. 

Dealbatus.  Covered  with  an  opaque, 
white  powder. 

Debilis.     Weak,  feeble,  lax. 

Debris.  Ruined  rocks.  The  broken  frag- 
ments of  coarsely  disintegrated  rocks. 

Decagynia.     Tenth  order  of  a  class. 

Decandrous.     With  ten  stamens. 

Decaphyllous.  Ten-leaved ;  as  of  a  calyx 
or  pinnate  leaf. 

Decemfidus.  Cut  into  ten  parts,  or  10- 
cleft. 

Decidens.  Terminating  ;  as  in  a  point, 
in  a  summit,  &c. 

Deciduous.  Falling  off  as  the  flower  de- 
cays. 

Declinate.     Turned  towards  one  side. 

Decomposition.  Separating  the  chemical 
elements  of  bodies.  It  differs  from 
disintegration,  which  subdivides  with- 
out decomposition. 
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Decompound.  More  than  once  compound- 
ed, as  bipinnate,  &c. 

Decorticabilis.    Easily  peeled. 

Decreasing!)/  pinnate.  When  the  leaflets 
diminish  insensibly  in  size  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf  to  its  apex. 

Decumbent.  Lying  down  or  leaning  on 
the  ground. 

Decurrent.  When  the  base  lobes  of  the 
leaf  grow  to  the  stem  below  the  point 
of  insertion,  so  that  the  leaf  seems  to 
run  downwards. 

Decursiveiy  pinnate.  When  the  leaflets  of 
a  pinnate  leaf  run  along  the  petiole 
with  their  extended  bases. 

Decussate.  Crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

Deflexed.    Bent  downwards. 

Defoliation.  The  separation  of  the  leaf 
from  the  stem. 

Defoliationotha.  The  shedding  of  leaves 
before  the  proper  time,  on  account  of 
injuries  received. 

Dehiscence.  The  longitudinal  fissure 
which  usually  opens  each  cell  of  the 
anther. 

Dehiscent.  The  natural  opening  of  cap- 
sules in  the  proper  season. 

Deltoid.     Shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  A. 

Dense.  Close,  compact.  A  panicle  with 
abundance  of  flowers,  very  close. 

Dentate.    Toothed. 

Denticulate.     Having  very  small  teeth. 

Dentoid.  Ecmotely  resembling  teeth,  or 
having  processes  somewhat  of  that 
form. 

Denture.    A  tooth.     An  indenting  also. 

Denudate.  Plants  whose  flowers  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  consequently 
have  a  naked  appearance.  To  make 
naked. 

Depressed.  Pressed  inward,  or  flattened 
from  above. 

Descendens.  The  entering  of  a  root  into 
the  ground.  The  direction  is  vertical, 
as  the  beet ;  horizontal,  as  the  mint ; 
oblique,  as  the  branching  roots  of  most 
trees. 

Detritus.  That  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  which  is  neither  rock  nor  recently 
decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Ground  or  worn-down  rocks  in 
the  state  of  earth. 

Dextrorsum.   Swinging  from  left  to  right ; 


that  is,  with  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  ;  as  the  hop-vine. 
Diadelphia.  The  Linn£ean  class  of  plants 
which  have  stamens  united  by  fila- 
ments in  two  parcels.  In  some  cases, 
as  lupines,  the  stamens  are  in  one  par- 
cel; but  in  such  cases  they  must  be 
papilionaceous. 
Diagnosis.  A  short  description,  con- 
taining only  what  is  essential.  Lin- 
nceus  made  it  his  rule  never  to  let  a 
specific  description  exceed  twelve  Lat- 
in words.  Willdenow  says  more  must 
be  added  if  necessary.  It  should  ex- 
tend no  farther  than  to  express  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  other 
species. 
Diandria.     The  Linna^an  class  with  two 

stamens  only  to  each  flower. 
Diandrous.  AVith  two  stamens. 
Diadelphous.     Having  the  stamens  united 

in  two  sets. 
Diaphanous.     Transparent. 
Dichotomous.      Branching  by  two   equal 

divisions,  forked. 
Diclinous  (stamens   and   pistils)  in   sep- 
arate flowers. 
Dicoccous.     Two-grained.     Consisting  of 
cohering  grains,  or  cells  with  one  seed 
in  each. 
Dicotyledonous    Plants.      Such    as     bear 

seeds  with  two  cotyledons. 
Didymous.     Two  united. 
Didynamia.     The  class   which  has  four 
stamens  to  the  flower,  two  of  which  are 
longest,  as  catnip. 
Didynamous     Having  two  long  stamens 
and   two   short   ones   in  one  and  the 
same  flower. 
Difformis.    Applied  to   a  monopetalous 
corolla,  whose  tube  widens  above  grad- 
ually, and  is  divided  into  irregular  or 
unequal  parts.     It  is   also  applied  to 
any  distorted  parts  of  a  plant. 
Diffracted.     Twice  bent.     Antennae  are 
diffracted,  when  bent  outwardly,  then 
forward,  at  short  turns. 
Diffuse.    Wide-spread,  scattered. 
Diffused.     Spreading.    Expanded  in  an 

open,  loose  manner. 
Digestion.     The  changes  effected  by  the 
leaves  in  rendering  the  crude  sap  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 
Digitate.    Finger-shaped. 
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Digitato-pinnate.  When  the  secondary 
petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  leaf- 
lets are  attached,  part  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  common  petiole. 

Digynia.  The  order  of  any  of  the  classes 
as  far  as  the  Polyandria,  which  has 
two  styles  (if  no  styles,  two  sessile 
stigmas)  to  each  flower. 

Digynous.    With  two  pistils. 

Dilatatus.     Expanded,  widened. 

Dilute.  Prefixed  to  a  color,  implies  that 
it  is  reduced ;  as  dilutc-purpureus,  pale 
purple. 

Dicecia.  The  class  whose  stamens  are 
in  a  flower  on  a  plant  which  never 
bears  pistillate  flowers,  as  the  hemp 
and  willow. 

Dioecious.  Bearing  staminate  flowers  on 
one  individual,  and  pistillate  on  an- 
other. 

Dipetalous.     Having  two  petals. 

Diphyllous.     Having  two  leaves. 

Disapjiearing.  Branched,  but  so  divided 
that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  trace  of 
in  the  ramifications  ;  as  the  head  of  an 
oak-tree. 

Disc.  The  whole  surface  of  a  leaf,  or  Of 
the  top  of  a  compound  flower,  as  op- 
posed to  its  edge  or  periphery ;  also, 
the  centre  of  the  head  in  the  Com- 
posikB. 

Discoid.  In  the  Composita;,  when  the 
flowers  are  all  tubular  in  the  same 
head. 

Dissected.     Cut  into  two  parts. 

Dissepiment.  The  partitions  by  which 
cells  of  the  pericarp  are  separated. 

Dissemination  of  Seeds.  Spreading  of 
seeds  for  growth  and  permanence,  a 
subject  highly  curious  and  interesting. 

Dissiliins.  A  pericarp  is  dissilient  when 
it  bursts  open  with  a  spring ;  as  the 
touch-me-not. 

Distans.     Standing  off  remotely. 

Distichous.  Leaves  or  flowers  in  two 
opposite  rows. 

Distinct.  Separate ;  opposed  to  connate 
and  confluent. 

Diurnus.    Enduring  but  a  day. 

Divaricate.  Spreading  in  a  straggling 
manner. 

Divided.     Severed  into  parts. 

Dodecandria.  The  Linnnean  class  having 
more  than  ten  and  less  than  twenty 


stamens  to  the  flowers.  Most  bota- 
nists have  rejected  this  class,  and  dis- 
tributed its  genera  among  other  classes 
and  orders. 

Dodecandrous.     Having  twelve  stamens. 

Dodecaphjllous.     Having  twelve  leaflets. 

Dodrans.  Long  span.  Distance  between 
the  ends  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger, 
being  both  extended.  About  nine 
inches. 

Dorsal.  The  outer  edges  of  the  carpel 
formed  by  the  midrib  (on  the  back). 

Dorsiferous.  Bearing  the  fruit  on  the 
back ;  as  ferns. 

Dotted.    Besprinkled  with  dots. 

Double.  Two  in  the  place  where  most 
plants  have  but  one ;  as  the  double 
calyx  of  the  hollyhock. 

Doubly.  In  English  it  has  its  common, 
appropriate  meaning;  as  doubly-cre- 
natc,  when  the  crcnatures  are  crenated, 
&c. 

Down  or  Downy.  When  hairs  form  a 
short,  soft  stratum,  which  partially 
covers  the  cuticle. 

Drupaceous.  Bearing  drupes,  or  fruit 
resembling  them. 

Drupe  (stone-fruit.)  That  kind  of  peri- 
carp which  consists  of  a  thick,  fleshy, 
succulent  or  cartilaginous  coat,  inclos- 
ing a  nut  or  stone. 

Ducts.  Membranous  tubes,  with  conical 
or  rounded  extremities,  their  sides  be- 
ing marked  with  transverse  bars,  rings, 
or  coils,  incapable  of  being  unrolled 
without  breaking. 

Dumosus.     Bushy,  or  resembling  bushes. 

Duodeccmfidus.  Cleft  in  twelve  divisions. 
12-cleft. 

Duplicato.  Doubly.  This  term  is  often 
prefixed  to  others,  in  all  which  cases  it 
simply  means  doubly.  As  duplico- 
ternatum,  doubly-tcrnate,  or  biternate. 

Duplo.  Signifies  that  the  organs  to  the 
name  of  which  they  are  prefixed  are 
twice  or  thrice  as  numerous  or  large  as 
those  of  some  other. 

Duramen.  Heartwood,  the  texture  of 
which  is  firm  and  durable. 

Dwarf.  Small,  short,  dense,  as  com- 
pared with  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  or  family. 

Dynamous.  Applied  to  plants  whose 
flowers  contain  two  or  four  stamens, 
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longer  than  two  others  in  the  same 
flower. 

E. 

Eared.  This  term  applies,  I.  to  the 
round,  extended,  or  appendaged  lobes 
of  a  heart-form  leaf;  2.  to  the  side 
lobes  near  the  base  of  some  leaves ; 
and  3.  to  twisted  parts  in  some  ferns 
and  some  liverworts,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  eonchus,  or  pas- 
sage into  the  ear. 

Ebracteatus.  Without  bracts.  (Floral 
leaves.) 

Eburneus.  Ivory-white ;  as  the  whole 
plant  Monolropa,  called  Beech-drops, 
or  Birdsnest. 

Ecalcaratus.    Without  a  spur  or  horn. 

Echinate.    Beset  with  prickles. 

Ecostate.    Nerveless  or  ribless. 

Efflorescence.  The  powdery  substance 
on  some  lichens  composed  of  minute 
deciduous  globules. 

EJUorcscentia.  Flowering  season  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  plants.  More  simple 
flowers  come  out  in  June  than  in  any 
other  month,  in  North  America.  Very 
few  compound  flowers  appear  before 
August. 

Effoliation.  Unnatural  falling  of  leaves 
by  means  of  improper  culture,  worms, 
&c. 

Effused.  Open,  or  having  an  opening, 
so  that  seeds,  liquids,  &c.  may  be 
poured  out. 

Eijlandulous.  Glandless.  Used  in  cases 
where  glands  are  common. 

Elementary  Organs.  Cellular  tissue,  vas- 
cular tissue,  and  fibre. 

Ell.  Twenty-four  inches,  as  used  in  nat- 
ural history. 

Elliptic.  Longer  than  wide ;  rounded  at 
or  near  both  ends,  and  nearly  equal  in 
breadth  towards  both  base  and  apex. 

Elliptical.     Oval. 

Elongated.  Exceeding  the  common 
length. 

Emarginate.  Having  a  small  notch  at 
the  end. 

Embryo.  An  organized  body ;  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  young  plant,  situated 
within  the  integuments. 

Emollient.     Softening. 


Endocarp.  Putamen  or  shell ;  the  inner 
coat  of  the  seeds. 

Endogenous  Structure.  Accretions  of  the 
stem  being  made  within  the  portions 
already  formed. 

Endogens.  Plants  growing  by  internal 
accretions. 

Endopleura.  The  third  membrane  of 
plants,  corresponding  with  the  primine, 
&c.  of  the  ovule. 

Endosmose.    Flowing  inwards. 

Endostome.    Inner  mouth  of  perforation. 

Enneandria.  Having  nine  stamens  to  the 
flower. 

Enneandrous.  Belonging  to,  or  varying 
into,  the  class  Enneandria. 

Enode.  Knotless.  Having  no  joints; 
as  the  bulrush. 

Ensate.    Having  sword-form  leaves. 

Ensiform.     Sword-shaped ;  two-edged. 

Entangled.  Intermixed  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

Entire.  The  margin  of  the  leaf  even- 
edged  ;  continued  without  interruption. 

Ephemerous.  Of  very  short  duration.  In- 
sect or  plant  of  an  hour. 

Epicarp.  The  outer  integument  or  skin 
of  the  seeds. 

Epidermis.  The  skin  ;  a  form  of  cellular 
tissue  externally  enveloping  the  plant. 

Epigynous.  Growing  upon  the  summit 
of  the  ovarium  or  germ. 

Epigeous.    Growing  close  upon  the  earth. 

Epiphragma.  A  thin  membrane  stretched 
over  the  mouth  of  the  moss. 

Epiphyllus.     Inserted  upon  the  leaf. 

Epiphytes.  Plants  fixed  upon  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  other  species,  and 
deriving  their  nourishment  chiefly  from 
the  air. 

Equal.  Similar  parts,  equal  among 
themselves.  The  calyx,  corolla,  &c. 
are  equal  when  the  leaflets,  petals,  or 
subdivisions  are  similar  in  form,  size, 
and  direction.  Prefixed  to  pinnate, 
implies  the  absence  of  a  terminal 
leaflet. 

Equitant.  Overlapping  in  a  parallel 
manner ;  without  any  involution. 

Erect.  Upright.  Not  so  perfectly  straight 
and  unbending  as  strictus.  When 
applied  to  any  thing  laterally  attached 
to  the  stem,  as  leaves,  &c.  it  implies 
that  it  makes  a  very  acute  angle  with  it. 
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Erectiusculus.    Erectish ;  sub-erect. 

Eriiiaceous.    Hedgehog-like. 

Erose.  Gnawed ;  unequally  sinuated,  as 
if  the  ninuses  had  been  eaten  by  insects. 

Esculent.     Eatable. 

Essentials.     The  stamens  and  pistils. 

Etiolated.     Blanched  or  whitened. 

Evergreen.   Verdant  throughout  the  year. 

Evergreens.  Such  plants  as  retain  their 
leaves  throughout  the  year;  as  white 
pine,  laurel,  &c. 

Exannulate.  Ferns  whose  capsules  arc 
without  rings.  This  comprises  one 
section  of  ferns.  Those  which  have  an 
apparent  vestige  of,  but  not  in  reality, 
a  ring,  form  another  section.  Those 
with  a  ring,  another. 

Excavatus.     Hollowed.     With  deep  pits. 

Excipulus.  That  part  of  the  thallus 
which  forms  a  rim  and  base  to  the 
shields. 

Exhalation.  The  process  by  which  the 
superabundant  water  of  the  sap  is 
givon  off  to  the  atmosphere. 

Exogenous  Structure.  Additions  to  the 
diameter  of  the  stem,  made  externally 
to  the  part  already  formed. 

Exogens.  Plants  whose  stems  increase 
by  external  accretions. 

Exosmose.     Falling  outwards. 

Exotic.    Foreign  ;  not  native. 

Expansile.     Capable  of  being  spread. 

Explanatus.     Unfolded.    Spread  out  flat. 

Exscrt.  Standing  out.  Stamens  are 
exsert  when  protruded  out  of  the  co- 
rollas. Peduncles  of  spikes  in  cul- 
miferous  plants  are  exsert,  when  pro- 
truded out  of  the  sheaths ;  as  carex 
folliculata  and  pubescens.  Teeth  may 
be  exsert. 

Exserled.  Projecting  or  extending  out 
of  the  flower  or  sheath. 

Exsiccated.     Dried  up. 

Exslipulate.    "Without  stipules. 

Extrafoliaceous.  Outside  of  the  leaf.  A 
stipule  is  extrafoliaceous  when  it  comes 
out  a  little  lower  than  the  leaf. 

Extrorse.  Outwardly;  turned  outwards 
or  from  its  axis. 

F. 

Fades.  The  general  external  appear- 
ance of  a  plant. 


Factitious.  Produced  by  art ;  not  natu- 
ral. 

Factitious  Cliaracter.  A  character  where 
the  number  of  parts  or  some  other  cir- 
cumstance, not  of  essential  impor- 
tance, is  taken  into  it.  It  admits  of 
fewer  or  more  characteristic  marks 
than  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Facula.  The  nutritious  part  of  wheat 
and  other  fruits. 

Falcate.  Sickle-shaped,  linear,  and 
curved. 

Fan-form.  Spread  out  and  plaited  in  a 
radiated  manner,  like  ladies'  fans. 

Farctus.  Stuffed,  full.  It  is  opposed  to 
fistulous,  hollow. 

Farina.  Pollen,  meal,  flour,  mealy,  pow- 
dery. 

Farinaceous.     Mealy. 

Fasciatus.  Having  parallel  bands,  or  col- 
ored stripes.  Also  used  to  express 
the  unnatural  growing  together  of 
contiguous  parts,  as  two  or  three  ap- 
ples growing  together. 

Fascicle.  A  bundle ;  flowers  umbel-like 
in  the  general  external  appearance. 

Fasciculate.  An  unnatural  bundle  of 
branchlcts. 

Fasiculated.  Branchlcts  bundled  unnat- 
urally. 

Fastigiate.     Having  a  flat  or  level  top. 

Favose.    Deeply  pitted. 

Faux.  Jaws.  The  throat,  or  opening 
into  a  corolla.  That  precise  spot 
where  the  tubular  part  of  a  ringent 
corolla  begins  to  separate  or  expand 
into  lips  or  mouth  is  the  faux. 

Feather.     The  plumose  crown  of  seeds. 

Feather-veined.  That  in  which  the  vena- 
tion consists  of  a  midrib  giving  oft'  at 
intervals  lateral  veins  with  branching 
veinlets. 

Febrifuge.    Efficacious  against  fever. 

Fecundation.     The  act  of  making  fruitful. 

Fenced.  Walle'd  around,  as  the  stamens 
are  by  the  scales  in  brook-weed. 

Ferns.  Cryptogamous  plants,  which 
have  green  leaves  or  fronds,  with  dor- 
sal fruit ;  as  brakes  and  polypods. 

Fen-iferous.     Containing  iron  ore. 

Femiginous.    Iron-colored,  rusty. 

Fertile.    Applied  to  pistillate  flowers. 

Fertilization.  The  application  of  the  pol- 
len,  which  is  formed   in  the  cells  of 
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anthers,  to  the  stigma;  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  perfect  seed. 

Fettered.  Having  entangling  feathers  on 
the  legs. 

Fibre.  Any  thread-form  part.  The  small 
flexible  thread-form  roots  of  grasses 
and  many  other  plants  are  called 
fibres. 

Fibrils.  The  finer  branches  of  the  root 
sent  off  from  the  caudex. 

Fibro-vascutar  Tissue.  Spiral  vessels  ac- 
companied by  woody  fibre. 

Fibrous.     Composed  of  fibres. 

Fibrose-cellular.  Is  that  in  which  the  sides 
are  composed  either  of  both  membrane 
and  fibre  together,  or  fibre  only. 

Fiddle-form.  Oblong  and  contracted 
laterally. 

Figuration.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  capsule  of  a  moss,  when  it  is 
set  round  with  membranaceous  teeth. 

Filament.  The  stem  supporting  the  an- 
ther at  or  near  its  top,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  stem  of  a  leaf  or  to  the  claw  of 
a  petal. 

Filiform.     Shaped  like  a  thread. 

Fimbriate.     Fringed. 

Fimetarius.  Growing  naturally  on  ma- 
nure-heaps. 

Fingered.  Sometimes  applied  to  single 
leaves,  deeply  cleft  into  narrow  seg- 
ments. 

Fissile.  Easily  split  in  the  direction  of 
the  lamina;. 

Fissure.  A  cleft  or  slitted  aperture.  Ap- 
plied to  rocks,  &c. 

Fistular  or  Fistulous.    Tubular. 

Flabelliform.    Fan-shaped. 

Flaccid.  Too  lax  or  limber  to  support 
its  own  weight. 

Flagellum.  Resembling  a  whip-lash.  A 
runner. 

Flammcous.    Flame-colored. 

Flavous.     Yellow ;  yellowish. 

Fleshy.  Thick  and  tilled  with  pulp  with- 
in, as  liverwort. 

Flexible.    Easily  bent. 

Flexuous.  Bent  in  an  undulating  manner. 

Moating.  Lying  or  moving  on  the  sur- 
face of  water,  as  the  Lemna  (water  flax- 
seed). 

Floating  Root.  Peculiar  to  plants  which 
float  loosely  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


Floccose.  Woolly,  or  resembling  the 
flocks  sheared  from  cloth.  Woolly 
filaments  found  mixed  with  sporules. 

Floral.  Relating  to  a  flower-iurf,  con- 
taining an  unopened  flower-leaf;  a 
bract. 

Floral  Envelopes  or  Perianth.  One  or 
more  circles  or  whorls  of  leaves,  sur- 
rounding the  stamens. 

Florets.    Little  flowers. 

Floriferous.  Bearing  flowers.  A  leaf  is 
floriferous  when  a  flower  grows  out  of 
its  disc  or  margin. 

Florist.  One  whose  employment  is  that 
of  creating  monsters  ;  that  is,  double 
and  various-colored  corollas  ;  as  car- 
nations, double  roses,  &c. 

Flosculous.  Consisting  of  many  tubular 
monopetalous  flowers  or  florets. 

Flower.  The  stamens  and  pistils,  with 
their  covering.  These  two  organs,  or 
rather  their  anthers  and  stigmas,  are 
essential  to  all  plants.  But  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  even  nectaries  when  pres- 
ent, are  parts  of  the  flower. 

Flower,  Origin  of.  Instead  of  a  leafy 
branch,  the  ordinary  progeny  of  a  bud, 
a  flower  is  the  result. 

Flower,  Consists  of.  The  perianth,  the  sta- 
mens, the  pistils,  and  the  receptacle. 

Flower,  Physiological  Structure  of.  The 
floral  envelopes  agree  with  or  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  leaves,  of  which  they  are 
only  modifications. 

Flower,  Normal  Structure  of.  Consists  of 
four  concentric  whorls  of  organs,  the 
organs  of  each  whorl  being  equal  in 
number  and  alternate  in  position  with 
those  of  the  other  whorls. 

Flower-bud.  The  elements  of  a  leaf-bud 
transformed  into  the  organs  of  a  flower. 

Fluviatilis.  Growing  naturally  in  rivers 
and  brooks. 

Fcetidus.     Smelling  disagreeably. 

Fold.  Annexed  to  numerals  denoting  so 
often  combined ;  as  five-fold  leaves, 
growing  in  fives,  &c. 

Foliaceous.     Having  the  form  of  leaves. 

Foliaris.  A  tendril  on  a  leaf.  A  bud 
containing  leaves  only. 

Foliation.  The  manner  in  which  un- 
opened leaves  are  situated  within  the 
bud.  The  modes  of  foliation  are,  —  1 
Involute.    2.  Revolute.    3.  Obvolute. 
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4.  Convolute.  5.  Imbricate.  6.  Equi- 
tant.  7.  Conduplicate.  8.  Plaited.  9. 
Reclinate.     10.  Circinal. 

Foliferous.  Particularly  adapted  to  bear- 
ing leaves ;  leaf-bearing. 

Foliole.     One  of  a  compound  leaf. 

Folium.    Leafy,  leaf. 

Follicle.  A  pericarp  with  one  valve  which 
opens  lengthwise  on  one  side  only. 

Fontinalis.  Growing  naturally  about 
springs  or  fountains. 

Foot.  Twelve  inches,  or  the  length  of 
a  tall  man's  foot.  Also  applied  to  the 
stems  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Foot-stalks.  The  stalks  of  eithei  flowers 
or  leaves. 

Foramen.  The  passage  left  through  the 
two  sacks  or  integuments  of  the  ovule. 

Foraminulosus.  Pierced  with  many  small 
holes  or  foramens.  Divided  into  two 
pretty  long  parts,  as  petals,  brandies, 
&c. 

Fork-veined.  Veins  divided  and  subdi- 
vided by  forked  divisions  which  do  not 
again  unite. 

Fornicaius.  Arched,  vaulted,  bent  over 
archwise. 

Fovea.  A  nectariferous  cavity  for  the 
reception  of  honey.    Honeycomb-like. 

Fovilla.  Tho  fine  substance  contained 
in  the  particles  of  pollen.  When  the 
ripe  pollen  comes  in  contact  with  the 
moist  stigma,  it  explodes  and  dis- 
charges the  fovilla. 

Fragilis.  Breaking  easily,  and  not  bend- 
ing. 

Free.  Disconnected,  disunited,  not  ad- 
nate. 

Free  Central  Placenta.  When  the  pla- 
centa! are  found  in  the  common  centre, 
and  there  are  no  dissepiments. 

Fringed.     Having  a  border  like  a  fringe. 

Frond.  The  leaves  of  the  ferns,  palms, 
&c. 

Frondose.    Leafy,  frond-like  or  leaf-like. 

Frontlett.  The  back  part  of  the  base  of  a 
bird's  bill.     Generally  bristly. 

Frosted.  Nearly  the  same  as  rondos,  but 
applied  to  surfaces  in  which  the  dewy 
appearances  are  more  opaque,  as  if 
the  drops  were  congealed. 

Fruit.     The  ovary  brought  to  perfection. 

Fruit,  Growth  of.  The  absorption  of  sap 
from  the  parts  below. 


Fruit,  Ripening  of.  Certain  chemical 
changes  affected  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  heat,  light,  and  air. 

Fruit,  Consists  of.  The  pericarp  and  the 
seed. 

Frutescent.     Shrubby. 

Frutescentia.  Applied  to  palms  and  such 
other  trees  as  have  a  simple  stem,  and 
leaves  only  at  top. 

Fructiferous.    Bearing,  or  becoming  fruit. 

Fructification.  The  temporary  part  of 
vegetables,  which  is  destined  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  species,  termi- 
nating the  old  individual  and  begin- 
ning the  new. 

Fruit-dots.  Assemblages  of  capsules  on 
the  backs  of  ferns.  Also  small  assem- 
blages of  powdery  bodies  on  the  fronds 
of  lichens,  called  soredia. 

Frustanea.  The  third  order  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  which  bear  compound  flow- 
ers with  perfect  florets  in  the  disc  and 
neutral  ones  in  the  ray;  as  the  sun- 
flower. 

Frutex.  Woody,  or  becoming  woody;  as 
lilac,  steeple-bush.  Mostly  applied  to 
bushy,  or  bush-like  shrubs,  which  arise 
from  the  root  in  numbers;  not  in  a 
single  bole,  like  trees  of  oak  or  pop- 
lar. 

Fugacious.  Falling  off  early,  before  the 
end  of  summer. 

Fulcratus.  Having  appendages,  as  ten- 
drils. 

Fulcrum.  These  are  seven :  —  1.  Stipule. 
2  Bract.  3.  Thorn.  4.  Prickle. 
5.   Sting.     6.  Gland.     7.  Tendril. 

Fuliginous.     Sooty ;  dark,  dull  color. 

Fullfiou-ered.  When  the  petals  of  the 
corolla  arc  so  multiplied  as  to  exclude 
the  stamens ;  which  is  effected  by  the 
stamens  becoming  petals ;  as  the  peo- 
ny, rose,  &c.  This  rarely  takes  place 
in  monopetalous  corollas. 

Fulvous.     Yellowish  rust-color. 

Fungi.  However  unsightly  a  common 
toad-stool,  the  mould  on  old  scraps  of 
leather  in  damp  places,  or  the  blight 
in  grain,  may  appear  to  the  careless 
observer,  they  are  all  beautifully  organ- 
ized and  highly  interesting. 

Fungose.  Fleshy  and  spongy.  This  term 
is  sometimes  put  for  pileus. 

Fungous.      Of  the  substance  of  the  fungi. 
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Funiculus.  The  stalk  by  which  the 
ovule  is  connected  to  the  placenta. 

Funnel-form.  A  corolla  with  a  tubular 
base,  and  a  border  opening  gradually 
into  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone. 

Furcate.    Forked. 

Furfuraccous.    Bran-like. 

Furrowed.  Marked  lengthwise  with  a 
channel. 

Fuscus.     Sooty-yellow;  dark-yellow. 

Fusiform.  Spindle-shaped ;  a  thick,  fleshy 
caudex,  tapering  downwards. 


Galea.  The  arched  upper  lip  of  a  labiate 
flower. 

Galeate.  Resembling  a  helmet,  or  broad 
upper  lip. 

Gape.  The  opening  between  two  lips  of 
a  labiate,  or  irregular  corolla. 

Gelatinous.  Having  the  texture  and  ap- 
pearance of  jelly. 

Geminate.    Doubled. 

Geminous.  It  is  also  used  for  paired,  in 
pairs  or  twins. 

Gemmation.  Budding.  The  gemma- 
tion of  plants  comprehends  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  plant  from  the  bud, 
as  well  as  the  foliation. 

Geminiparous.  Producing  buds  in  the 
axils  of  leaves. 

General.  General  is  applied  to  a  whole 
which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  en- 
tire individuals.  The  umbel  of  a  gar- 
den carrot  is  a  general  umbel ;  and  each 
umbellet  terminating  a  secondary  branch 
is  a  partial  umbel. 

Generic  Character.  The  definition  of  a 
genus.  It  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
flower  and  fruit.  It  is  Essential,  Fac- 
titious, or  Natural. 

Generic  Name.  The  name  of  a  genus. 
Milne  enumerates  twenty-one  rules 
respecting  the  naming  of  genera,  which, 
with  his  examples,  occupy  forty  pages. 

Geniculate.  Kneed.  Forming  a  very  ob- 
tuse angle,  like  a  moderate  bending  of 
the  knee. 

Gentes.  Nations.  Linnaeus  divided  plants 
into  nine  great  natural  tribes  or  castes : 
1.  Palms.  2.  Grasses.  3.  Lilies.  4. 
Herbs.  5.  Trees.  6.  Ferns.  7.  Mosses. 
8.  Algae.    9.  Fungi. 


Genus.  A  number  of  plants  which  agree 
with  one  another  in  the  structure  of 
the  flower  and  fruit. 

Germ.     The  old  name  of  the  ovary. 

Germination.  The  first  stages  of  vital 
action  in  the  seed. 

Gibbous.    Swelled  out ;  protuberant. 

Gilous.    Iron-gray,  and  brick-color. 

Glabe/lus.  Bald.  Without  hairs,  or  other 
covering. 

Glabrous.  Smooth ;  without  hairs  or 
bristles. 

Glands.  Minute  bodies  of  cellular  tissue, 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  plant. 

Gladiatus.  A  sword-form  legume  is- 
sometimes  called  gladiate.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  leaves  also. 

Glandular.     Having  glands. 

Glandular  Fibre  or  Tissue.  Little  gland- 
ular points  arranged  along  the  walls  of 
the  woody  tubes. 

Glaucous.  Sea-green  ;  pale  bluish-green 
with  a  powder  or  bloom. 

Globose.    Round  or  spherical. 

Globules.  Minute  spheres.  That  kind 
of  receptacle  of  lichens  which  is  glo- 
bose, solid,  and  crustaceous,  formed  of 
the  substance  of  the  frond,  and  termi- 
nating its  points  or  branches;  from 
whence  they  fall  off  entire,  leaving  a 
pit  or  cavity.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  covered  all  over  with  a  colored, 
seed-bearing  membrane. 

Glochis.    Hooked  beards. 

Glomerate.  When  many  branchlets  are 
terminated  by  little  heads.  A  spike  is 
glomerate  when  it  consists  of  a  collec- 
tion of  spherical  heads. 

Glomerule.  The  small  heads  constituting 
a  small  glome,  or  head. 

Glossology.  The  explanation  and  appli- 
cation of  botanical  terms. 

Glumacece.  Classes  founded  upon  the 
presence  and  absence  of  glumes  or 
husks. 

Glumaceous.  Glume-like,  or  bearing 
glumes,  chaffs,  husks. 

Glume.  The  bracts  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  spikelet  of  flowers. 

Glumose.    Having  glumes. 

Glutinous.  Having  on  some  part  more 
or  less  of  adhesive  moisture. 

Goblet-shaped.  Concave,  hemispherical,  a 
little  contracted  at  the  base. 
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Gonrjylous.  A  knot.  It  is  applied  to  a 
round,  hard  body,  which  falls  off  upon 
the  death  of  the  mother  plant  or  ani- 
mal, and  becomes  a  new  one ;  as  in 
the  fucus  and  some  radiated  animals. 
Large  granulated  sporules  are  con- 
tained in  the  centre  of  some.  ' 

Gonopterides.  Angle  fruit  fern,  one  of 
the  new  orders  of  ferns.  The  recepta- 
cles of  the  fruit  are  polygons;  as  of 
the  genus  Equisetum. 

Gramina.     The  family  of  grasses. 

Graminifulius.  Having  leaves  resembling 
those  of  grasses. 

Grand! florus.     Having  large  flowers. 

Graniferus.  Bearing  grains  or  kernels ; 
as  those  on  the  valves  of  dock-flowers. 

Granular.  Formed  of  or  covered  with 
grains. 

Granulate.  In  the  form  of  grains.  A 
granulate  root  consists  of  several  little 
knobs  strung  together  along  the  side  of 
a  filiform  radical. .  It  differs  from  the 
knobbed  tuberous  roots  in  this ;  that 
the. latter  are  strung  together  by  root- 
lets, which  proceed  from  near  the  mid- 
dle of  one  knob  to  another. 

Granulations.     Grain-like  substances. 

Graveolens.  Having  a  strong  odor  or 
scent. 

Greasy.  Having  a  surface  which,  though 
not  actually  greasy,  feels  so. 

Gregarious.     Herding  together. 

Grooved.    Furrowed  or  channelled. 

Groups.  Orders  are  associated  on  natu- 
ral principles  into  groups,  alliances,  &c. 

Grumous.  In  the  form  of  little  clustered 
grains. 

Guitar-form.     Fiddle-form. 

Gymnocarpi  Fungi.  Such  as  bear  seeds 
in  a  naked  hymenium. 

Gymnospermous.  With  seeds  naked,  or 
growing  without  pericarps. 

Gynandrous.  Having  the  stamens  and 
styles  combined  in  one  body. 

Gynaeium.  The  pistils  destined  to  bear 
the  seed  and  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

H. 

Habit.  The  general  aspect  or  external 
features  of  a  plant,  by  which  it  is  known 
at  sight. 
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Hairs.    Minute  expansions  of  the   epi- 
dermis. 
Halters.     Globules  on  slender  stems  un- 
der  the  wings    of   some   two-winged 
insects,  called  poisers. 
Halved.     One-sided,  as  if  one  half  had 
been  taken  off;  as  the  halved  spathe 
of  some  Indian  Turnips,  one-sided  in- 
volucres, &c. 
Hamus.    A  hook,  as  the  hooked  spines 

on  burdock. 
Hastate.     Halbcrt-shaped ;  hollowed  out 
at  the  base  and  sides. 

Head.  Similar  to  an  umbel,  but  the 
flowers  are  sessile  or  nearly  so  upon 
the  summit  of  the  peduncle. 

Heaped.  Compact,  but  hardly  as  close 
as  dense. 

Heart-u-ood.  The  dead  and  fully-formed 
central  layers  are  called  the  heart- 
wood. 

Helmet  or  Galea.  Upper  lip  of  a  labiate 
corolla. 

Heholus.    Pale  red.     Peach-bloom. 

Hepatiae.  The  third  order  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia.  It  includes  the  hepatic 
mosses,  as  denominated  by  Schweinitz ; 
that  is,  those  which  have  the  fructifica- 
tion spread  cruciformly,  and  have  suc- 
culent leaves ;  the  brook-liverwort  is 
an  example. 

Heptagynia.     Seven-styled. 

Heptandria.  Having  seven  stamens  to 
the  flower.  A  small  class  ;  the  thick - 
wintergrecn  is  our  best  example. 

Heptandrous.  Belonging  to,  or  varying 
into,  the  class  Heptandria. 

Herb.    A  plant  without  a  woody  stem. 

Herbaceous.  Not  woody.  Also  applied 
to  plants  perishing  to  the  root. 

Herbage.  All  that  part  of  vegetables 
which  is  bounded  by  the  root  below, 
and  by  the  fructification  above. 

Herbarium.  A  collection  of  dried  plants, 
hortus  siccus. 

Heterogamous.  Flowers  not  all  perfect, 
some  being  neutral  or  pistillate. 

Hexagynia.  The  sixth  order  of  any  of 
the  first  classes,  as  far  as  Polyan- 
dria.  Six  styles  or  stigmas  to  each 
flower. 

Hexandria.  The  sixth  class;  six  sta- 
mens to  each  flower. 

Hexandrous.     Having  six  stamens. 
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Hexapetaloides.  A  one-petallcd  corolla 
so  deeply  divided  as  to  appear  six- 
petalled. 
Hilum.  The  scar  or  mark  left  on  the 
coats  of  the  seed  by  its  separation  from 
the  stalk. 

Hinoideus.  Whence  all  the  veins  pro- 
ceed and  are  parallel  and  undivided. 

Hirsute.    Eough-haired. 

Hirtus.  Covered  with  short,  stiff  hairs. 
Nearly  the  same  as  hirsute. 

Hispid.    Rough,  with  stiff  hairs. 

Hiukus.     Cracked  open ;  a  gaping  chink. 

Hoary.  White,  with  very  short,  dense 
hairs. 

Holeraceus.  Suitable  for  a  pot-herb,  as 
dock  and  beets. 

Hollows.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of 
lichens,  which  is  spherical,  nearly 
closed,  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the 
frond,  lined  with  its  proper  coat,  under 
which  are  cells  2  or  4-seeded.  Each 
hollow  finally  opens  by  an  orifice  in 
the  surface  of  the  frond  above. 

Homogamous.  Flowers  all  tubular,  simi- 
lar and  perfect. 

Homogenous.  Having  a  uniform  nature 
or  composition. 

Homotropal.  Having  the  same  direction 
as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
not  being  straight. 

Honeycomb.  Excavated  in  the  manner 
of  a  section  of  honeycomb. 

Hooded.  Curved  or  hollowed  at  the  end 
into  the  form  of  a  hood. 

Hooked.  Curved  suddenly  back  at  the 
point. 

Horizontal.  Parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Leaves  are  horizontal  when  they  form 
right  angles  with  erect  stems. 

Horn-form.  Shaped  like  a  horn,  or  rather 
like  a  cock's  spur. 

Hot  Springs.  Not  always  fatal  to  vege- 
tation. 

Humidus.    Moist,  humid. 

Humifuse.    Spread  over  the  ground. 

Humilis.    Low,  humble. 

Husk.  The  larger  kind  of  glume;  as 
the  husks  of  Indian  corn. 

Hyaline.     Crystalline,  transparent. 

nyberrtalis.  Growing  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. 

Hybrid.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  two 
species. 


Hydropterides.  Water-fern.  A  new  or- 
der of  ferns. 

Hyemalis.     Growing  in  the  winter  season. 

Hymenium.  An  exposed  or  naked,  di- 
lated, appropriate  membrane  of  gym- 
nocarp  fungi,  in  which  the  seeds  are 
imbedded  ;  the  part  in  which  the  spo- 
rules  immediately  lie. 

Hyperdecandrous.  Elowers  containing 
more  than  ten  stamens. 

Hypha.  The  filamentous,  fleshy,  warty 
thallus,  or  bissus. 

Hypocrateriform.  Salver-form,  the  tube 
ending  abruptly  in  a  border  spreading 
horizontally. 

Hypodecandrous.  Flowers  containing  few- 
er than  ten  stamens. 

Hypogynous.  A  raised  rim,  either  entire 
or  variously  lobed,  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  ovary. 

Hysteranthus.  When  the  leaves  appear 
after  the  flower,  as  some  willows, 
peaches,  &c. 

I. 

Icones  Plantarum.  Figures  or  drawings 
of  plants. 

Icosandria.  More  than  ten  stamens. 
The  calyx  is  always  monophyllous, 
and  the  claws  of  the  petals  fixed  into 
the  side  of  it  along  within  the  stamens. 
Calycandrous  is  a  name  embracing 
plants  of  this  class. 

Icosundrous.  Belonging  to,  or  varying 
into,  the  class  Icosandria. 

Icterus.  Jaundice.  The  change  of  color 
of  leaves  in  autumn  to  yellow,  red- 
dish, &c,  as  maple. 

Imberbis.     Beardless. 

Imbricate.  Placed  over  one  another,  like 
shingles  upon  a  roof. 

Immarginate.  Having  no  border  or  pe- 
culiar margin. 

Imparipinnatus.  Unequally  pinnate.  When 
a  pinnate  leaf  is  terminated  by  a  single 
or  odd  leaflet. 

Imperfect.  Wanting  the  stamen  or  pistil. 
No  flower  is  perfect  without  both  or- 
gans ;  but  with  an  anther  and  stigma 
the  flower  is  perfect,  though  destitute 
of  calyx  and  corolla. 

Incequivalvatus.  Valves  of  capsule  or 
glume  unequal. 
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Inanis.     Having  a  spongy  pith. 

Inapertus.  Hollow,  but  without  any  open- 
ing. 

Incanus.     Whitish. 

Incarnants.    Flesh-colored. 

Incised.  The  margin  divided  by  deep 
incisions. 

Inclined.  Bent  towards  each  other.  Also 
bent  towards  something  different. 

Including.  One  thing  containing  another 
within  it;  as  the  calyx  shutting  up  the 
seed,  capsule,  or  corolla. 

Inclusus.  Inclosing.  Opposed  to  ex- 
sert.     Stamens  not  projecting. 

Inconspicuous.  Not  apparent  without  the 
aid  of  a  magnifyer. 

Incrassaic.  Thickening.  When  a  flower- 
stem  grows  thicker  upwards  towards 
the  flower. 

Incrassated.  Becoming  thicker  by  de- 
grees. 

Increment.  The  quantity  of  increase  for 
a  given  time. 

Incumbent.  Lying  against  or  across.  In 
the  Crucifera  it  denotes  that  the  radi- 
clo  is  applied  to  the  back  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons. 

Incurved.  Bent  inwards.  As  a  leaf  bent 
in  at  the  point  towards  the  stem,  a  fil- 
ament towards  the  pistil,  a  prickle 
towards  the  stem. 

Indeliisccnl.  The  pericarp  at  maturity 
remaining  permanently  closed. 

Indigenous.     Native  of. 

Indivisus.  Undivided.  Not  cleft  into 
parts.  It  may,  however,  be  serrate, 
eremite,  or  toothed  ;  it  is  therefore  not 
the  same  as  entire. 

Induplicatc.  Conduplicate ;  a  leaf  in  the 
bud,  having  two  sides  shut  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book. 

Indurated.  Becoming  hard,  tough,  or 
leathery. 

Indusium.  The  membrane  that  incloses 
the  theca  of  ferns. 

Inermis.     Having  no  thorns,  prickles,  &c. 

In/erne.  Downwards.  Towards  or  near 
the  base  or  root. 

Inferior.  Below  ;  a  calyx  or  corolla  is  in- 
ferior when  it  comes  out  below  the  germ. 

Injimus.  At  the  very  bottom  or  base  ; 
lowest. 

Inflated.  Tumid  and  hollow  ;  blown  up 
like  a  bladder. 


Inflexed.    Bending  inward. 

Inflorescence.  The  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  upon  a  stem  or  branch. 

Inflorescence,  Centripetal.  The  blossom- 
ing of  the  flowers  commencing  with 
those  of  the  circumference  and  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  centre. 

Inflorescence,  Centrifugal.  The  blossoming 
of  the  flowers,  commencing  with  the 
central  flower  and  proceeding  toward 
those  of  the  circumference. 

Infractus.  Bent  in  with  such  an  acute 
angle  as  to  appear  as  if  broken. 

Infundibuliform.  Funnel-form ;  tubular 
at  the  base,  but  gradually  enlarging 
towards  the  border. 

Inguinans.  Stained.  Applied  to  fungi, 
&c.  when  the  color  appears  as  if  paint- 
ed on  artificially. 

Innate.  Attached  to  the  filament  by  the 
base  of  the  connectile. 

Inodorous.     Having  no  smell. 

Inserted  into.     Growing  out  of. 

Insignitus.     Marked  with. 

Instructus.     Furnished  with. 

Integerrimus.  Very  entire,  having  no  den- 
tation whatever. 

Integument.  Covering  of  the  seed  imme-' 
diately  exterior  to  all  its  other  parts. 

Intercellular  Passage.  The  spaces  between 
the  cells  of  the  tissue. 

Interfoliaceous.  Situated  along  the  stem 
between  the  origin  of  the  leaves,  not 
opposite  to  them. 

Intermedins.  Between  two  extremes,  or 
nearly  so. 

Inlernode.  The  space  between  joints  or 
knots. 

Interrupted.  When  organs  of  a  different 
kind  or  different  size  are  intermixed 
or  interposed  among  a  series.  A  spike 
is  interrupted,  when  leaves  or  smaller 
flowers  are  interposed  at  intervals. 

Interruptedly  Pinnate.  When  smaller  leaf- 
lets are  interposed  among  the  larger : 
as  the  potato  and  agrimon  leaves. 

Intorsion.  Twisting,  twining,  or  bend- 
ing inwards,  from  a  straight,  upright 
position. 

Intrafoliaceous.  Within  the  leaf.  A  stip- 
ule is  intrafoliaceous  when  it  originates 
a  litle  above  the  origin  of  the  petiole, 
which  brings  it,  as  it  were,  within  the 
bosom  of  the  leaf. 
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Introduced.  Not  originally  native.  Brought 
from  some  other  country. 

Introrse.    Inwardly  ;  turned  inwards. 

Inverted.  Having  a  part  of  an  organ  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  other 
analogous  parts. 

Involucel.    A  partial  involucre. 

Involucre.  A  leaf-like  calyx,  coming  out 
some  distance  below  the  flower,  and 
never  embracing  it  closely. 

Involucred.     Having  involucres. 

Involute.  Having  the  edges  rolled  in- 
wards. 

Joints.  Swelling  knots,  rings,  or  nar- 
rowed interstices,  at  regular  intervals, 
along  culms,  pods,  spikes,  leaves,  &c. 

Irrideous.  Reflecting  light  somewhat  like 
a  rainbow. 

Irregular.     Unequal  in  size  or  figure. 

Irritability.  The  power  of  being  excited 
so  as  to  produce  a  contractile  motion. 

Ish.  A  terminal  diminutive,  as  roundish, 
somewhat  round. 

Isthmus.  Long  narrow  joints  in  legumes 
or  loments. 

Jugum.    Yoke.    In  pairs. 

Julus.  A  cylindrical  (or  semi-cylindric) 
centipede.    A  cylindrical  ament. 


Keel.  The  lower  petal  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous corolla. 

Keeled.  Having  a  ridge  resembling  the 
keel  of  a  boat  or  ship.  A  leaf,  cap- 
sule, calyx,  &c.  is  keeled  when  it  has 
the  midrib,  angle,  or  peculiar  process 
running  along  the  back,  of  a  com- 
pressed form,  and  attached  by  one  edge. 

Kidney-shaped.    Reniform. 

Knobbed.    In  thick  lumps ;  as  potatoes. 

Knobs.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of  li- 
chens, which  is  convex,  more  or  less 
globular,  covered  externally  with  a 
colored,  seed-bearing  crust,  and  placed 
generally  at  the  extremities  of  stalks, 
originating  from  the  frond,  permanent ; 
rarely  sessile.  Sometimes  they  are  at 
first  spangles  on  filamentous  lichens, 
and  afterwards  become  convex,  irregu- 
lar knobs.  They  are  simple,  com- 
pound, or  conglomerate. 

Knot.    A  swelling  joint. 

Knotted.    Having  swelling  joints. 


Labellum.  Lip ;  the  nectary  of  the  Lin- 
na;an  school. 

Labiate.  Having  lips ;  the  calyx  or  co- 
rolla divided  at  the  top  into  two  gen- 
eral parts. 

Labyrinthiformis.  Winding  and  turning 
by  various  involutions  and  contortions, 
like  a  labyrinth. 

Lacerated.  Torn.  Cut,  or  apparently 
torn,  into  irregular  segments. 

Lacinia.  The  divisions  of  a  calyx,  co- 
rolla, leaf,  &c,  into  which  they  are 
cleft,  torn,  or  divided. 

Laciniate.  Gashed ;  the  nerves  and 
veins  all  separate. 

Lactescence.  Milkiness.  The  milky  juice 
of  some  plants  ;  as  the  milkweed.  It 
is  also  called  by  this  name  when  the 
juice  is  red  ;  as  in  the  bloodroot. 

Lactescent.    Milky  or  juicy. 

Lacteus.    Milk-white. 

Lacunar.  Small  hollows  or  pits  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  thallus. 

Lacunose.  Pitted.  Hollow  between  the 
veins  of  a  leaf,  when  the  blisters 
are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  in- 
stead of  the  upper.  Also  applied  to 
pits. 

Lacustris.  Growing  most  naturally  in  or 
about  lakes. 

Lccvis.  Smooth,  even,  polished ;  not 
striate,  or  wrinkled. 

Lamella.  A  thin  plate.  Applied  to  the 
gills  or  vertical  plates  under  the  hat  or 
pileus  of  the  Agaric  fungus,  or  toad- 
stool. —  Equalis.  When  all  the  gills 
reach  from  the  stem  to  the  margin  of 
the  hat.  —  Inequalis  or  Interruptus. 
When  some  reach  but  part  of  the  way. 

—  Biserialis.  When  a  long  and  short 
gill  alternate.  —  Triserialis.  When  one 
long  and  two  short  gills  alternate  in 
pairs.  —  Ramosa.  When  several  gills 
unite  in  one,  so  as  to  appear  branched. 

—  Decurrens.  When  they  run  down 
the  stem  more  or  less.  —  Venosa.  When 
so  narrow  as  to  have  the  appeaarnce  of 
veins. 

Lamella!.  Applied  to  the  two  terminal 
plates  of  the  antennae  of  some  insects ; 
also  to  somewhat  similar  plates  con- 
stituting  the    stigma  at  the   end  of 
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some  styles,  as  the  Convolvulus,  bind- 
weed. 

Lamellate.  In  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or 
having  thin  plates. 

Lamina.  The  expanded  upper  part  of 
the  petal  supported  by  the  claw. 

Laminated.  Consisting  of  several  thin, 
Hat  portions. 

Lanate.  Woolly.  Covered  with  curly, 
crooked,  close,  thick  pubescence.  Not 
so  tine  nor  so  closely  matted  together 
as  tumeittose. 

Lancailate.  Lance-shaped ;  narrow  and 
tapering  at  each  end. 

Lanugo.    Down,  or  wool. 

Lappuluceus.  Burr-like ;  roundish  and 
prickly,  as  burdock. 

Lateral.     Hclating  to  the  side. 

Laterifolius.  Side-leaved ;  inclining  to 
one  side. 

Lateritius.    Brick-colored ;  reddish. 

Latex.  The  means  to  elaborate  and  con- 
vey the  nutritious  sap. 

Laticiferous  Tissue.  Branched  anasto- 
mosing tubes  lying  chiefly  in  the  back 
and  the  under  side  of  leaves. 

Lalijhlius.    Broad-leaved. 

Latticed.     Resembling  net-work. 

Lax.  Limber,  loose,  open,  weakly  flex- 
ile. 

Leaf.  That  part  of  most  vegetables 
which  presents  more  surface  to  the 
atmosphere  than  all  other  parts,  and 
consists  principally  of  the  cellular  in- 
tegument, covered  with  the  cuticle. 
They  are  evergreen,  remaining  through 
the  winter  5  or  deciduous,  falling  off  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  They  are  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  their  forms,  sur- 
faces, and  positions. 

Leaf-buds.  The  rudiments  of  young 
branches ;  they  consist  of  scales  im- 
bricated or  otherwise  disposed  over 
each  other,  surrounding  a  minuto  axis. 
A  bulb  is  a  leaf-bud  of  the  root. 

Leaf,  Color  of  Almost  universally 
green. 

Leaf',  Consists  of.  A  foot-stalk,  compos- 
ing a  framework  of  veins,  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance filling  up  the  interstices,  and  a 
cuticle  covering  the  whole. 

Leaf  Form  of  Depends  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  veins  and  the  vigor  of  their 
action.  | 


Leaf  Duration  of  Temporary  appen- 
dages. 

Leaf,  Functions  of  Exhalatiou,  absorp- 
tion, respiration,  and  digestion. 

Leaf,  Margin  of  Modified  chiefly  by  the 
same  causes  which  affect  the  form. 

Leaf,  Surface  of.  Depends  upon  the 
mode  of  veining. 

Leafing  Season.  That  time  in  the  year 
when  most  leaves  come  out.  In  North 
America,  the  proper  leafing  season  is 
in  April. 

Leaflets.     Divisions  of  a  compound  leaf. 

Leafless.  Destitute  of  leaves  naturally. 
This  term  does  not  apply  in  cases  of 
defoliation,  in  due  season. 

Leaf-like.  Having  the  texture  and  form 
of  a  leaf. 

Leaves,  Arrangement  of.  Nearly  or  quite 
circular,  and  modified  in  various  ways. 

Legume.  A  pod,  consisting  of  two  valves 
without  dissepiments. 

Leguminous.    Having  legumes. 

Lenticular.    Lens-shaped. 

if/jroiis.  Covered  with  peltate  or  sub- 
peltate  scales,  mostly  white  or  whitish, 
Patches  of  lichens  often  give  woody 
plants  a  leprous  appearance. 

Liber.  The  innermost  layer  of  the  bark, 
or  the  last  year's  deposit. 

Libera.    Free  ;  not  adnate,  or  attached. 

Lichens.  The  fifth  order  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia.  It  includes  the  green- 
ish, brown,  yellow,-  red,  gray,  &c. ; 
patches  on  old  fences,  stones,  trees, 
&c. ;  also  some  gray,  fibrous,  moss-like 
bodies. 

Light.  Various  motions  and  inclinations 
of  plants  prove  the  effect  of  light  upon 
them.  Trees  present  their  leaves  out- 
ward in  quest  of  light,  because  it  is 
darkest  in  the  centre.  Plants  in  a 
green-house  all  present  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  their  leaves  towards  the  en- 
lightened side  of  it.  Most  compound 
flowers  follow  the  sun  through  the  day. 
Plants  deprived  of  the  light  lose  their 
green  hue  ;  as  potato-tops,  growing  in 
a  dark  cellar. 

Ligneous.    Woody. 

Ligula,  or  Ligule.  The  membrane  at  the 
top  of  the  sheath  of  grasses,  &c. 

Ligulatc.    Strap-shaped. 

Liliaceous.    Like  the  lily. 
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Limb.  The  broad,  spreading  part  of  the 
petal  of  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

Line.  The  breadth  of  the  crescent  at  the 
root  of  the  finger-nail.  Twelfth  part 
of  an  inch. 

Linear.  When  the  veins  (or  nerves)  are 
straight. 

Lineate.    Marked  with  lines.     Striated. 

Linguiform.  Tongue-like.  Thick,  fleshy, 
linear,  blunt  at  the  end. 

Linncean  Classes.  The  five  different  con- 
ditions of  the  stamens  upon  which  the 
twenty-four  artificial  classes  of  Lin- 
nreus  are  founded. 

Linmean  Orders.  The  number  of  dis- 
tinct styles  (or  stigmas)  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  artificial  orders  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Littoralis.  Growing  on  the  sea-coast ; 
also  on  the  shores  of  rivers. 

Lividus.  Livid.  Dark  gray,  inclining  to 
violet,  like  bruised  eyes. 

Lobe.  Divisions  which  are  rounded,  or 
parted  by  rounded  or  curved  incisions. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  applied  to 
cases  where  it  has  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  segment  cut  off  by 
a  cleft  incision,  except  by  its  being 
larger. 

Lobccl.  Divided  into  lobes.  Deeply 
parted,  with  the  segments  distant,  or 
spreading  and  large. 

Loculamentum.   Cavities  containing  seeds. 

LocuUcidal.  When  the  natural  opening 
.takes  place  by  the  dorsal  suture  of 
each  carpel  directly  into  the  cell. 

Loculus.  The  little  cell  of  an  anther 
which  contains  pollen  is  used  by  Acha- 
rius  to  express  a  filamentous,  branched 
thallus. 

Loment.  A  legume  pod  with  transverse 
partitions.  This  term  is  generally 
applied  to  the  legumes  in  the  natural 
order  Lomentacre. 

Longifolius.    Long-leaved. 

Longissimus.     Very  long. 

Longus.    Rather  long. 

Loose.  Open  ;  not  compact.  Of  a  soft, 
cellular  texture,  as  piths. 

Lorula.  The  long  threads  of  Usnea. 
This  lichen,  so  common  on  trees,  is 
erroneously  called  moss  by  most  people. 

Low.  Plants  not  particularly  small,  but 
much  smaller  than  kindred  species. 


Lucidus.  Bright,  shining.  Nearly  the 
same  as  nitidus. 

Lunate.     Crescent-shaped. 

Lunulate.  Shaped  like  a  crescent;  new 
moon. 

Lurid.  Of  a  palish,  dull,  deathly  color. 
Most  plants  with  lurid  petals  are  more 
or  less  poisonous ;  as  tobacco,  henbane, 
thorn-apple. 

Lutescent.  Approaching  to  a  yellow  color. 

Luteus.  Yellow.  Being  sometimes  yel- 
lowish. 

Luxuriant.     Overgrowth. 

Lyrate.     Lyre-shaped. 

Lyrate-pinnate.  Pinnate  with  the  odd 
terminal  leaflet  largest. 

M. 

Maculatus.     Spotted,  dotted,  punctured. 

Mailed.  Covered  with  a  hard  substance 
resembling  armor. 

Male.     Staminate,  as  used  by  some. 

Manicate.  When  hairs  are  interwoven 
into  a  mass  that  can  be  easily  separated 
from  the  surface.     Muff-like. 

Many.  Whenever  there  are  more  than 
are  usually  numbered  of  that  kind  ;  as 
we  say  one-seeded,  two-seeded,  three- 
seeded,  four-seeded,  many-seeded. 

Marcescent.    Withering  on  the  plant. 

Margin.    The  circumference  or  edge. 

Marginal.     On  the  margin. 

Marginated.  Having  a  margin  differing 
in  some  measure  from  the  disc. 

Maritimus.  Growing  naturally  near  the 
sea-board.  It  may  be  extended  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  water. 

Masculus.     Staminate,  as  used  by  some. 

Mature.  Full-grown,  but  not  entered 
upon  a  state  of  decay. 

Mealy.  Covered  with  a,  sort  of  white, 
scurfy  substance,  having  the  texture  of 
flour  in  mass ;  as  the  albumen  of 
wheat. 

Measure.  Proportion  between  parts  is 
better  than  any  measure.  But  when 
measures  are  adopted,  they  should  be 
taken  from  parts  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
because  the  parts  of  plants  vary  about 
as  much  as  the  hand  ;  and  in  adopting 
these  measures,  the  same  allowance 
should  be  made. 

Medicinal.    Plants  possessing  principles 
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sufficiently  active  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Medius.  In  or  near  the  middle.  Middling. 

Medulla.     Pith. 

Medullary  liaijs.  Radiating  plates,  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  the  trees  to 
the  periphery. 

Medullari/  Sheath.     Surrounds  the  pith. 

Melliferous.  Producing  or  containing 
honey. 

Melligo.  Honey-dew  on  leaves ;  partic- 
ularly walnut-leaves. 

Membranaceous  or  Membraneous.  With 
the  texture  of  membrane. 

Membrane  and  Fibre  combined.  Fibres 
twisted  spirally,  adhering  to  a  sphe- 
roidal or  angular  membrane,  and  often 
anastomosing  irregularly,  without  the 
spires  touching  each  other.  Membra- 
nous cellular  tissue  is  that  in  which 
the  sides  consist  of  membrane  only, 
without  any  trace  of  fibre ;  it  is  the 
most  common,  and  was,  till  lately,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  kind  that  exists. 
This  sort  of  tissue,  membranula,  is  to 
be  considered  the  basis  of  vegetable 
structure,  and  the  only  form  indispen- 
sable to  a  plant. 

Mericarp.     Half  fruit. 

Mesosperm.  The  second  covering  of  the 
seed  immediately  exterior  to  all  its 
other  parts. 

Method.  A  mode  of  arranging  plants 
in  classes,  orders,  &c.  Tourncfort's 
Method  divides  plants  into  herbs  and 
trees.  The  herbaceous  plants  are  di- 
vided into  seventeen  classes.  Four- 
teen of  these  arc  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  the  corollas;  as,  1.  Infumlibuli- 
form.  2.  Personate,  &c.  The  other 
three  classes  are  apetalous,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  stamens,  but  no  ap- 
parent flowers  nor  apparent  seed.  The 
tree  kind  are  divided  into  five  classes. 

Midrib.  The  principal  prolongation  of 
the  petiole,  running  from  the  stem  to 
the  apex. 

Miliaria.  In  the  form  of  millet-seed.  Mi- 
nute spherules. 

Mineral.  An  inorganic  mass  of  matter, 
that  is  without  distinction  of  parts  or 
organs. 

Miniatus.  Scarlet ;  vermilion-color. 
Sometimes  red. 


Minutissimus.  Extremely  small  or  mi- 
nute ;  unusually  small. 

Mitre-form.  Terminating  in  two  divis- 
ions, in  some  measure  resembling  a 
bishop's  mitre. 

Monadelphia.  The  class  having  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  in  one  set ; 
as  hollyhock. 

Monadelphous.     Stamens  all  united. 

ilonandria.  The  class  which  has  bnt 
one  stamen  to  a  flower. 

Monandrous.     With  one  stamen. 

Moniliform.     Globular  joints  of  antenna:. 

Monocarpous.  Bearing  fruit  but  once, 
and  dying  after  fructification ;  as 
wheat. 

Monocotyledonous.  Plants  whose  seeds 
have  but  one  cotyledon,  or  if  two, 
then  the  cotyledons  alternate  with 
each  other. 

Manama.  The  class  which  produces  sta- 
mens and  pistils  in  different  flowers  on 
the  same  plant ;  as  Indian  corn. 

Monaaous.  Stamens  and  pistils  apart, 
in  separate  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Monogynia.     One  style  or  stigma. 

Monopetake.     Flowers  with  united  petals. 

Monopetalous.  The  whole  corolla  in  one 
piece. 

Monoscpatous.  When  the  sepals  are 
united,  or  only  one  division  of  the 
calyx. 

Monophyllous.  One-leafed.  A  calyx  all 
in  one  piece.  All  the  calyxes  in  the 
class  Icosandria  are  of  this  kind.  They 
are  often  so  deeply  divided  that  a  stu- 
dent may  mistake  them  for  polyphyl- 
lous  without  particular  attention. 

Monopterygia.  One-winged.  Applies  to 
ferns. 

Monopyrenus.  Inclosing  but  one  nut  or 
stone  ;  as  the  peach. 

Monospermous.  One  seed  to  a  flower  ;  as 
wheat. 

Monostachyos.     Single  spiked. 

Monstrous.  Plants  producing  any  part 
different  from  the  same  part  when 
growing  wild.  As  the  rose  has  but 
five  petals  in  a  wild  state ;  but,  by 
rich  cultivation  in  gardens,  the  stamens 
are  mostly  changed  to  petals.  Carna- 
tions and  peonies  are  examples  also. 

Montanus.  Growing  most  naturally  on 
mountains. 
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Mucidus.  Resembling  mouldiness,  or 
mucor. 

Mucous.  Covered  with  a  slimy  secre- 
tion ;  or  with  a  coat  that  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  becomes  slimy. 

Mucronate.    Abruptly  terminated. 

Multangularis.  Many-angled.  Having 
several  corners  or  ridges. 

Multicapsularis.  Many-eapsuled.  Sev- 
eral capsules  to  each  flower. 

Multicaulis.  Producing  many  stems ;  as 
the  lilac. 

Multijid.    Many-cleft. 

Multus.  Many,  in  composition  ;  as,  Mul- 
tidentus,  many-toothed ;  Multiftorus, 
many-flowered ;  Multilobus,  many- 
lobed ;  Multilocularis,  many-celled ; 
Multipartitus,  many-parted. 

Multiplex.  Manifold.  Having  petals 
lying  over  each  other  in  two  rows. 

Multiplied.    Double-flowered. 

Munieus.  Leaves  drooping  down  and 
hanging  over  the  stem,  &c.  at  night. 

Munitus.     Walled  about. 

Muricate.     With  bard,  short  points. 

Museariformis.  Formed  like  a  brush  or 
fly-flap,  with  hairs  at  one  end. 

Musci.  Mosses.  The  second  order  of 
the  class  Cryptogamia.  All  mosses 
have  lids  on  the  capsule. 

Mushroom-headed.  Cylindrical  stem,  hav- 
ing a  rounded,  convex,  overhanging 
extremity. 

Mutilated.  Not  producing  parts  with 
their  full,  complete  forms. 

Mycelia.  The  rudiments  of  fungi,  or  the 
matter  from  which  fungi  are  produced. 


N. 


Kail.  Half  an  inch,  or  the  length  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger. 

Naked.  "Wanting  a  covering  analogous 
to  that  of  most  plants.  As  stem  with- 
out leaves,  leaves  without  pubescence, 
corolla  without  a  calyx,  seed  without  a 
pericarp,  receptacle  without  chaff,  pu- 
bescence, &c. 

Naked  Ovules  or  Seeds.  Without  the  teg- 
ument. 

Nanus.    Dwarfish;  very  small. 

Nap.    Downy,  or  like  fur  on  a  hat. 

Napiform.  Turnip-shaped;  very  oblate 
spheroid. 


Narcotic.    Producing  sleep  or  torpor. 

Natant.  Floating.  When  the  plant  is 
fixed  by  the  root  at  the  bottom,  and 
its  leaves  float  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
as  the  pond-lily  (Nymphse). 

Natural  History.  That  department  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  productions 
of  nature  as  they  come  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  without  any  decompo- 
sition or  chemical  changes. 

Natural  Orders.  An  arrangement  of  plants 
according  to  their  natural  affinities. 

Natural  System.  The  arrangement  of 
plants  which  have  the  greatest  general 
resemblance  to  each  other,  not  only  in 
aspect  and  structure,  but  also  in  prop- 
erties. 

Necessaria.  The  fourth  order  of  class 
Syngenesia,  which  has  the  disc  florets 
all  6taminate  and  the  ray  florets  pis- 
tillate. 

Neck.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  a 
corolla.  Also  the  point  or  small  space 
from  which  the  root  of  a  plant  pro- 
ceeds downward  and  the  stem  upward ; 
it  is  generally  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Necklace-form.  Cylindrical  or  terete,  and 
contracted  at  regular  intervals,  resem- 
bling beads. 

Nectariferous.    Producing  honey. 

Nectary.  An  apparatus  for  the  secretion 
of  honey. 

Needle-form.  Linear,  rigid  tapering  into 
a  fine  point  from  a  narrow  base. 

Nemorosus.  Grow'ing  naturally  in  groves, 
where  the  underbrush  is  cleared  away. 

Nerves.  Midrib-like  fibres  running  from 
the  base  to  the  apex. 

Nervose.  Nerved.  Leaves  are  nerved, 
when  they  have  rib-like  fibres  running 
from  the  base  towards  the  apex.  In 
numbering  nerves  for  a  specific  charac- 
ter, the  midrib  is  counted  with  the 
lateral  nerves. 

Netted.  Covered  with  reticulated  lines 
which  project  a  little. 

Net-veined.  Having  veins  crossing  each 
other  like  network. 

Neutral.  Having  neither  stamens  nor 
pistils,  consequently  barren ;  as  the 
ray  florets  of  the  sunflower. 

Nidulans.  Nesting.  When  seeds  are 
placed  in  cotton,  as  in  a  nest. 
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Nigricans.    Blackish,  sooty 

Nigro-cwruleus.    Dark  blue. 

Nisus  formativus.  That  principle  of  vital 
energy  which  tends  to  restore  lost  or 
injured  parts. 

Nitidus.     Glossy,  glittering. 

Niveous.     Snow-white. 

Nodding.     In  a  drooping  position. 

Node.  The  point  in  the  stem  where 
the  leaf  with  its  axillary  bud  is  pro- 
duced. 

Normal.     Regular  ;  according  to  rule. 

Normal  Structure  of  Plants.  Complete 
and  regular  organs  arranged  in  con- 
centric order. 

Nubilus.  Gray  and  white  ;  cloudy.  Re- 
sembling cumulus  clouds,  or  heaped. 

Nncamentum.    Elongated  strobile. 

Nuciform.     Resembling  a  nut. 

Nucleus.  The  central  pulpy  mass ;  the 
inner  seed  or  kernel. 

Nucula.  One  of  the  apothecia  of  Chara, 
sessile,  oval,  solitary,  spirally  striated, 
with  a  membranous  covering,  and  the 
summit  indistinctly  cleft  into  five  seg 
ments,  containing  sporules. 

Nudiusculus.    Nakedish,  naked. 

Nut.     A  hard,  dry,  indchiscent  shell. 

Nutant.  Nodding.  When  above  half  of 
whatever  it  is  applied  to  droops  or 
hangs  down. 

Nutatio.  The  various  inclinations  of  the 
parts,  arising  from  the  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays 


0. 


Ob.  In  composition  implies  inversion, 
as  obovate,  inversely  ovate. 

Obconic.  Conic,  with  the  point  or  apex 
downwards. 

Obcordate.  Heart-form,  with  the  apex 
next  to  the  stem,  or  place  of  inser- 
tion. 

OUanceolate.  Lanceolate,  with  the  base 
the  narrowest. 

Oblique.  A  position  between  horizontal 
and  vertical ;  or  between  perpendicu- 
lar and  the  plane  of  the  base.  It  is 
also  applied  to  leaves,  petals,  calyxes, 
&c,  which  arc,  as  it  were,  cut  oblique- 
ly, or  whose  bases  are  shorter  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other. 

Oblong.    Narrow-oval. 


Oblongiusculus.     Somewhat  oblong. 
Oboval.     If  it  differs  at  all  from  obovate, 
it  must  be  more  nearly  oval,  —  havin^ 
the  ends  nearer  equal  in  width. 

Obovate.    Inversely  egg-shaped. 

Obsolete.     Indistinct,  as  if  worn  out 

Obtuse.  Obtusish.  Ending  bluntly,  or 
in  an  apex  more  or  less  rounded. 

Obtuse-acuminatus.  Blunt  with  a  small 
point. 

Obvolute.  A  term  in  foliation ;  applied 
to  leaves  where  two  opposite  ones 
are  conduplicate,  with  one  edge  of 
each  leaf  between  the  edges  of  the 
other. 

Occipital.  Pertaining  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head. 

Ocellate.  Eye-like  spots,  as  on  the  wings 
of  some  butterflies. 

Ochrea.  A  cylindric  sheath  or  stipule. 
It  is  applied  to  the  membranaceous 
stipules  of  most  of  the  species  of  Poly- 
gonum; also  of  some  specie."  of  Cy- 
pcrus. 

Octandria.  Eighth  of  the  Linnaian  classes, 
with  eight  stamens  to  a  flower. 

Octundrous.     With  eight  stamens. 

Octo.  Eight,  in  composition ;  as  Octo- 
Jidus,  eight-cleft;  Odolocuhris,  eight- 
celled;  Octopetalous,  eight-petalled; 
Octopliyllus,  eight-leaved. 

Octogynia.  The  eighth  order  of  a  class, 
it  having  eight  styles  to  a  flower,  or 
sessile  stigmas. 

Octogynous.     With  eight  styles. 

Odoratus.     Scented,  odorous. 

Officinal.  Used  in  or  belonging  to  stores 
or  shops. 

Offset.  A  short  lateral  branch  terminated 
by  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  capable  of 
taking  root  when  separated  from  the 
parent  plant. 

Old.  When  this  terminates  a  word,  it 
imports  resemblance  to  the  part  or 
plant  to  whose  name  it  is  annexed. 
Petaloid,  resembling  a.  petal ;  Tha- 
lictroides,  resembling  a  Thalictrurn. 

Oleaginous.  Eleshy  in  substance,  but 
filled  with  oil. 

Oligos.  Means  that  the  number  is  small ; 
not  definite. 

Oligospermous.    Eew-seeded. 

One-sided.  Flowers,  &c.  on  one  side  of 
a  stem,  &c. 
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Opaque.  Neither  transparent  nor  shin- 
ing. 

Operculate.     Having  a  lid,  as  mosses. 

Operculum.     The  lid  to  a  pyxis,  &c. 

Opposite.  Standing  at  the  same  height, 
with  base  against  base,  on  different 
sides  of  a  stem. 

Opposite-pinnalus.  Leaflets  of  a  pinutite 
leaf  set  opposite  to  each  other. 

Oppositifolius.  Set  opposite  to  the  base 
of  a  leaf;  as  some  peduncles  and  stip- 
ules are  placed. 

Orbicular.     Roundish. 

Orbs.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of  lichens 
which  is  flat,  orbicular,  and  dilated,  of 
the  substance  of  the  frond,  terminal, 
peltate,  without  a  border,  but  often 
surrounded  with  radiating  shoots.  The 
membrane,  or  disc,  under  which  the 
seeds  arc  lodged,  is  smooth,  nearly  of 
the  color  of  the  frond.  Spurious  orbs, 
bordered  like  shields  or  spangles,  when 
young,  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
genus  Cornicularia. 

Orchideous  Corolla.  Like  the  Orchis ; 
having  four  arched  petals,  and  the  fifth 
longer. 

Orders.  The  most  important  of  all  the 
natural  associations. 

Orders,  Names  of.  Latin  adjectives,  usu- 
ally derived  from  the  name  of  the 
most  prominent  genus  in  each. 

Ordineal.    Relating  to  orders. 

Orifice.  Any  hole  or  opening  into  a 
capsule,  corolla,  &c. 

Organic  Bases.  Membranes  or  fibres,  of 
which  all  the  tissues  are  constructed. 

Organography.  Investigates  the  organic 
structure  of  vegetables. 

Orthotropous.  When  the  hilum  or  scar 
corresponds  with  the  chalaza  of  the 
ovule. 

Ostiolum.  The  orifice  of  the  perithecium 
of  Sphseria.    A  little  mouth. 

Oval.     The  length  exceeding  the  breadth. 

Ovary.  The  tumid  and  hollow  part  of 
the  pistil. 

Ovate.    Egg-shaped. 

Ovoid.    Egg-formed. 

Ovoidal.  Resembling  an  egg  in  general 
form,  or  the  longitudinal  section  of  it. 

Ovules.  Little  globular  bodies  produced 
in  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  destined  to 
become  seeds. 


Pagina.  The  surface  of  a  leaf.  The 
upper  surface  is  pagina  superior;  the 
lower  surface  pagina  inferior. 

Palate.  A  prominence,  process,  or  ele- 
vation in  the  lower  lip  of  a  labiate 
corolla,  which  tends  more  or  less  to 
close  the  throat. 

Paleaceous.     Chafty. 

Palecc.  The  bracts  situated  at  the  base 
of  each  separate  flower. 

Palmate.  Hand-shaped  ;  divided  deeply, 
and  spreading  so  as  to  resemble  the 
hand  with  spread  fingers. 

Palustris.  Growing  naturally  in  swamps 
and  marshes. 

Panduriform.  Fiddle-shaped,  rounded  at 
the  ends,  narrow  in  the  middle. 

Panicle.  A  compound  inflorescence, 
formed  by  an  irregular  branching  of 
the  pedicels  of  the  raceme. 

Panicled.  Disposed  in  the  form  of  a  pan- 
icle, or  bearing  panicles. 

Papilionaceous.     Butterfly-shaped. 

Papilla.  Fleshy  process  or  points  on 
vegetables  and  animals. 

Papillose.  Producing  small  glandular 
excrescences. 

Pappose.  Bearing  pappus  or  aigrette,  as 
thistles. 

Pappus.     Seed  down  of  thistles,  &c. 

Papulose.  Pimply,  bladdery  or  blis- 
tered. 

Papyraceous.  Having  the  consistence  of 
writing-paper,  and  quite  opaque. 

Parabolic.  Conic,  with  the  top  rounded 
off  considerably  below  where  it  would 
terminate  in  the  apex  if  completed  in 
the  conic  form. 

Parallel.  Two  lines  or  opposite  sides, 
running  nearly  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  The  opposite  edges  of  a 
leaf  are  parallel  when  the  leaf  is  linear, 
as  of  grasses. 

Parallel-veined.  Veins  all  parallel,  wheth- 
er from  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  the  apex 
or  from  the  midrib. 

Parasitic.  Growing  upon,  or  nourished 
by  another. 

Parenchyma.  A  succulent  vegetable  sub- 
stance. 

Parietal.  Walled  around.  Having  an 
inclosing  or  encircling  ring. 
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Parietal  Placentw.  Two  placentas  to  each 
carpel,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left  of  the  dorsal  suture  and  style. 

Parted.  Deeply  divided,  almost  to  the 
base. 

Paries  Primariw.  The  three  primary 
parts  of  a  vegetable  are,  —  1 .  The  root, 
or  descending  part.  2.  The  herbage,  or 
ascending  part.  3.  The  fructification, 
comprising  the  flower  and  fruit. 

Partial.  Particular,  not  general.  Apply- 
ing to  an  entire  part  of  a  general 
whole. 

Partible.  Easily  separating  into  parts. 
Bipartible,  into  two  parts.  Triparti- 
ble,  into  three  parts,  &c. 

Partition.  The  membrane,  &c.  which 
divides  pericarps  into  cells.  It  is  par- 
allel when  it  unites  with  the  valves 
where  they  unite  with  each  other.  It 
is  contrary  or  transverse  when  it  meets 
a  valve  in  the  middle,  or  in  any  part 
not  at  its  suture  or  juncture  with  an- 
other. 

Patelliformis.  Knee-pan  like.  Thick 
concavo-convex,  round  with  the  con- 
vex surface  below. 

Patellula.  Orbicular  sessile  shields,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rim,  which  is  part  of 
itself,  not  a  production  of  the  thalltis, 
as  in  Lecidia. 

Patens.  Spreading  so  as  to  form  a  mod- 
erately acute  angle  ;  considerably  less 
than  a  right  one,  or  a  square. 

Patentissimus.  Spreading  almost  to  a 
right  angle  ;  very  spreading. 

Patitltis.  Somewhat  spreading  ;  open, 
loose. 

Panci.  Few  in  number.  Used  in  com- 
position ;  as  Pauciflorus,  few-flowered ; 
Paucifolius,  few-leaved. 

Pear-form.  Differing  from  turbinate,  in 
being  more  elongated. 

Pectinate.  Comb-like,  with  long,  narrow 
segments. 

Palate.  When  the  palmate  leaf  has  the 
two  lateral  lobes  cut  into  two  or  more 
segments. 

Pedicel.  A  partial  peduncle  of  an  aggre- 
gate. 

Pedicellate.    Furnished  with  a  pedicel. 

Peduncle.     Flower-stem,  not  radical. 

Pedimclcd.  Having  a  peduncle,  not  rad- 
ical. 


Peduncularis.  Appertaining  to,  or  fixed 
on,  a  peduncle. 

Pellicle.  A  thin,  membrane-like  sub- 
stance. The  close  covering  of  some 
seeds  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  little  muci- 
laginous or  downy. 

Pellucid.     Transparent. 

Peltate.  Shield-like,  the  nerves  radiat- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  all  connected 
by  intervening  tissue. 

Pendant.    Hanging  down. 

Pendulous.     Drooping,  hanging  down. 

Penniformis.  When  the  ribs  are  disposed 
as  in  a  pinnated  leaf,  but  confluent  or 
uniting  at  the  point. 

Penta.  Used  in  composition  ;  as  Pen- 
tacoccus,  five-seeded  ;  Pentagonal,  five- 
cornered  ;  Pentapetalous,  live-petalled ; 
Pentapteryjia,  five-winged  ;  Pentaphyl- 
lous,  five-leaved,  &c. 

Pentaijynia.     Five  styles. 

Pentagonal.  With  five  sides  and  five  an- 
gles. 

Peutandria.    Five  stamens. 

Pentandrous.     With  five  stamens. 

Pepo.  Gourd,  an  indehiscent,  fleshy 
fruit. 

Perennial.   Enduring  three  years  or  more. 

Perfect  Flower.  Having  both  stamens 
and  pistils. 

Perfoliate.  When  the  base  lobes  of  an 
amplexicaul  leaf  are  united  together, 
so  that  the  stem  appears  to  pass 
through  the  leaf. 

Perforate.  Having  holes,  or  transparent 
spots,  as  if  pricked  through.  Punctate 
may  differ  in  presenting  spots  like 
points,  which  are  not  holes.  Pertuse, 
perhaps,  is  synonymous  with  perfo- 
rated- 
Perianth.  Floral  envelopes  consisting  of 
one  or  more  circles  or  whorls  of  leaves 
surrounding  the  stamens. 

Pericarp.  The  covering  or  envelope  of 
the  seeds. 

Pericliceth.  An  involucre  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  peduncle  of  mosses,  among 
the  leaflet,  but  differing  from  them  in 
form. 

Peridisa.  The  membrane  by  which  the 
sporules  are  immediately  covered. 

Peridium.  A  round,  membranous  dry- 
case,  inclosing  the  seeds  in  some  angi- 
ocarp  funguses ;  it  is  also  a  kind  of 
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sporidia;     sporidiolum  is    its   diminu- 
tive. 
Perigonium.     Sometimes   substituted  for 
perianth ;  if  the  floral  envelopes  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is   not  obvious 
whether  they  consist  of  both  calyx  and 
corolla,  or  of  calyx  only,  they  receive 
the   name  of  perianlhium,    or  perigo- 
nium. 
Periyynous.    Inserted  into  the  calyx. 
Perisperm.    A  substitute  for  pericarp. 
Peristome.     The  rim  or  border  surround- 
ing the  orifice  of  the  theca  of  a  moss. 
Perit/iecium.    A  perianth-like  organ  sur- 
rounding the  seed-cases  of  lichens,  or 
capsule  of  the  mosses  and  fungi.    Used 
to  express  the  part  which  contains  the 
reproductive   organs  of  Spha;ria   and 
its  coadnates. 
Peritropal.    Directed  from  the  axis  to  the 

horizon. 
Permanent.    Same  as  persistent. 
Peronate.     Laid  over  with  a  woolly  sub- 
stance, ending  in  a  sort  of  meal,  as  on 
the  stipes  of  some  fungi. 
Persistent.    Not  falling  off,  but  remain- 
ing green  or  growing  until  that  which 
bears  it  is  wholly  matured. 
Personate*    Muffled-lipped  flower. 
Pertuse.    Punched. 
Petal.     The  divisions  of  the  corolla. 
Petal-form.     Resembling  a  petal  in  shape 

or  texture. 
Petalinus.    Attached  to  or  being  part  of 

a  petal. 
Petaloid.    Resembling  petals. 
Petiolate.    Having  a  petiole. 
Petiole.    The  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf,  or  a 
part  which  connects  the  lamina  with 
the  stem. 
Petiohdus.    A  partial  petiole  which  con- 
nects the  leaflet  to  the  main  petiole  ; 
as  the  butternut. 
Phamecevs.    Purple,  dark-red.    Ancient 

purple. 
Phamogamia.    Flowering  plants. 
Phoznogamous.    Having  the  stamens  and 
pistils  sufficiently  apparent  for  classifi- 
cation.    Applied  to  all  plants  not  in- 
cluded in  the  class  Cryptogamia. 
Phycomater.     The  gelatine  in  which  the 

sporules  of  Byssus  first  vegetate. 
Phytology.     The  science  which  treats  of 
the  principles    of   vegetables.     It  is 


nearly  synonomous  with  physiology  of 
vegetables. 
Piceus.    Bluish-black,   resembling    dark 

pitch. 
Pileus.     The  hat  of  a  fungus.     The  top 
and  most  spreading  part.     It  may  be 
without  stype,  and  thus  constitute  the 
whole  ascending  part.     It  always  con- 
tains the  sporules. 
Palidia.  Orbicular,  hemispherical  shields, 
the  outsides  of  which  change  to  powder 
in  Calycium. 
Piliferous.     Bearing  hairs. 
Pilose.     Hairy  ;  having  distinct,  straight- 

ish  hairs. 
Pilus.    A  hair.     An  excretory  duct  of  a 

bristly  form,  leading  off  a  fluid. 
Pinna;.     Wings ;  the  segments  of  a  pin- 
nate leaf. 
Pinnate.      Winged  or   feathered,   where 
the  petiole  bears  a  row  of  leaflets  on 
each  side,  generally  equal  in  number 
and  opposite. 
Pinnatifid.     Feather-cleft,  with  deep  si- 
nuses between  all  the  veins,  separating 
each  margin  of  the  leaf  into  oblong, 
parallel  segments. 
Pistil.    The  central  organ  of  most  flow- 
ers. 
Pistillate.    Bearing  pistils. 
Pistillate  Flower.     Having   pistils  only, 
without  stamens  ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
fertile  cucumber. 
Pith.     The  spongy  substance  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  stem. 
Pits.     That    kind    of   receptacle   of   li- 
chens which  consists  of  open,  cup-like, 
naked,  white  or  yellow  little  spots,  on 
the  under  side  of  the  frond,  which  is 
generally  downy.     They   are   at  first 
immersed,  globose,  minute  dots,  which 
at  length  burst  with  irregular  margins, 
and  discharge  a  powder. 
Placenta.    Fleshy  receptacle  or  moss  de- 
veloped at  each  of  the  two  edges  of  the 
capillary  leaf. 
Placenlalion.     The  disposition  of  the  co- 
tyledons   in    the  germination  of  the 
seeds. 
Plaited.     Theleaffoldedlikeafan. 
Plano-convex.     Convex  or   roundish   on 

one  side  and  flat  on  the  other. 
Plant.  An  organized  body  endowed  with 
vitality,  but  not  with  sensation. 
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Plicate.    Folded  like  a  fan. 

Plumose.  Feather-like  down,  when  a 
hair  has  other  hairs  arranged  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  it. 

Plumule.  The  rudiment  of  the  ascend- 
■  ing  axis  of  the  future  plant. 

Poculiform.  Cup-shaped,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical base  and  an  upright  limb. 

Pod.     Legumes,  siliques,  &c. 

Podelia.  The  peduncles  of  lichens,  or  the 
stalk-like  elongations  of  the  lhallus 
which  support  the  fructification  in 
Cennomyce. 

Pointal.     Central  organs  of  a  flower. 

Pointletted.  Terminating  abruptly  in  a 
little  point. 

Poisers.  Globules  on  slender  stems 
under  the  wings  of  some  dipterous 
insects. 

Poisonous  Vegetables.  Persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions have  frequent  occasion  to 
make  some  use  of  plants,  when  they 
arc  not  in  a  situation  minutely  to  in- 
vestigate their  nature  and  qualities. 
The  following  rules  for  extempora- 
neous examinations  may  be  of  some 
use. 

General  Rules   for   avoiding 
Poisons. 

Plants  not  Poisonous. 

1.  Plants  with  a  glume  calyx,  never 
poisonous.  As  Wheat,  Indian  Corn, 
Foxtail  Grass,  Sedge  Grass,  Oats. 

2.  Plants  whose  stamens  stand  on  the 
calyx,  never  poisonous.  As  Currant, 
Apple,  Peach,  Strawberry,  Thorn. 

3.  Plants  with  cruciform  flowers, 
rarely  if  ever  poisonous.  As  Mustard, 
Cabbage,  Water-cress,  Turnip. 

4.  Plants  with  papilionaceous  flowers, 
rarely  if  ever  poisonous.  As  Pea, 
Bean,  Locust-tree,  Wild  Indigo,  Clo- 
ver. 

5.  Plants  with  labiate  corollas,  bear- 
ing seeds  without  pericarps,  never 
poisonous.  As  Catmint,  Hyssop,  Mint, 
Motherwort,  Marjoram. 

6.  Plants  with  compound  flowers, 
rarely  poisonous.  As  Sunflower,  Dan- 
delion, Lettuce,  Burdock. 

7.  Plants  bearing  strobiles  arc  never 
poisonous.     As  Pines,  Cedars,  &c. 

8.  Monadclphous    or    colummferous 


plants  are  never  poisonous.    As  Hol- 
lyhock, Mallows,  Geraniums,  &c. 

Poisonous  Plants. 

1.  Plants  with  five  stamens  and  one 
pistil,  with  a  dull-colored  lurid  corolla, 
and  of  a  nauseous,  sickly  smell,  always 
poisonous.  As  Tobacco,  Thorn-Ap- 
ple,  Henbane,  Nightshade.  The  degree 
of  poison  is  diminished  where  the 
flower  is  brighter-colored  and  the 
smell  is  less  nauseous.  As  potato  is 
less  poisonous,  though  of  the  same 
genus  with  Nightshade. 

2.  Umbelliferous  plants  of  the  aquat- 
ic kind,  and  of  a  nauseous  scent,  are 
always  poisonous.  As  Water  Hem- 
lock, Cow  Parsley  But  if  the  smell 
be  pleasant,  and  they  grow  in  dryland, 
they  are  not  poisonous.  As  Fennel. 
Dill,  Coriander,  Sweet  Sicily. 

3.  Plants  with  labiate  corollas  and 
seed  in  capsules,  frequently  poisonous. 
As  Snapdragon,  Foxglove. 

4.  Plants  from  which  issues  a  milky 
juice  on  being  broken,  are  poisonous, 
unless  they  bear  compound  flowers. 
As  Milkweed,  Dogbane,  Euphorbium. 

5.  Plants  having  any  appendage  to 
the  calyx  or  corolla,  and  twelve  or 
more  stamens,  generally  poisonous. 
As  Columbine,  Crowfoot,  Nasturtion. 
Monkshood,  Hellebore. 

Most  Genet.al  Rule. 

Plants  with  few  stumens,  not  fre- 
quently poisonous,  unless  they  are  in 
umbels ;  but  if  the  number  be  twelve  or 
more,  and  the  smell  nauseous,  heavy, 
and  sickly,  the  plants  are  generally 
poisonous. 

Note.  —  Many  plants  possess  some 
degree  of  the  narcotic  principle,  which 
are  still  by  no  means  hurtful.  The 
roots  of  some  are  wholesome,  while 
the  herbage  is  poisonous.  As  Pars- 
nips, Potatoes,  &c. 

Pollen.     A  small  yellow  dust   contained 

in  the  cells  of  the  anther. 
Pollinia.    Rolls  or  masses  of  pollen,  not 

included  in  cells  of  anthers  of  the  com 

mon  form  and  texture :  as  of  the  Or 

chis,  Asclepias,  &c. 
Polliniferous.    Bearing  pollen. 
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Polyadelphous.  Stamens  united  in  sev- 
eral sets. 

Polyandria.  The  Linnasan  class,  with 
over  ten  stamens  to  each  flower,  grow- 
ing on  the  receptacle. 

Pohjandrous.  Belonging  to,  or  varying 
into,  the  class  Polyandria. 

Polycarpous.  Having  the  power  of  bear- 
ing fruit  many  times  without  perish- 
ing ;  as  perennial  and  woody. 

Poly'cotyledonous.  Plants  with  more  than 
two  cotyledons. 

Polygamia.  Many  unions.  The  name 
of  the  twenty-third  class  as  established 
by  Linnams. 

Polygamous.  Having  staminate  or  pis- 
tillate and  perfect  flowers  on  the  same 
tree. 

Polyijynia.  The  order  of  Linnamn  classes 
which  has  ten  or  more  styles  (or  stig- 
mas if  styles  are  wanting)  to  each 
flower. 

Polygynous.  ■  With  many  pistils. 

Polymorphous.  Presenting  various  forms 
and  appearances. 

Polypctalcr.   Flowers  with  distinct  petals. 

Polypetahus.    Many-petalled. 

Polyphyllous.  Many-leaved.  A  calyx  of 
more  than  one  distinct  piece  is  poly- 
phyllous. 

Polysepalous.     Many-sepalled. 

Polyspennous.     Many-seeded. 

Pome.  Apple,  a  fleshy,  indehiscent  peri- 
carp, without  vulves  and  containing  a 
capsule. 

Pomiferous.  Bearing  pomes,  or  apple- 
like fruit.     As  pears  and  plums. 

Pores.  Apertures  of  perspiration  in  the 
cuticle. 

Porous.  Pull  of  holes,  cellules,  or  tubu- 
lar openings. 

Porrectus.  Lengthened  out;  stretched, 
straightened. 

Powdery.  Covered  with  fine  bloom  or 
powdery  matter. 

Prcecox.  Rareripe.  Coming  to  maturity 
early  in  the  season.  Flowering  before 
leafing. 

Prasinus.     Green,  like  a  leek. 

Pratensis.  Growing  naturally  in  meadow- 
land. 

Premorse.  Bitten  off,  terminating  bluntly. 

Prickles.  Expansions  of  the  epidermis 
consisting  of  hardened  cellular  tissue. 


Primine.  The  outer  integument  of  the 
ovule. 

Prismatic.  Formed  like  a  prism,  with 
three  or  more  angles. 

Proboscides.  Proboscis-like.  Resembling 
a  projecting  horn. 

Procumbent.     Trailing  on  the  ground. 

Proliferous.  Forming  young  plants  about 
the  roots. 

Proligera  Lamina.  A  distinct  body  con- 
taining the  sporules,  separating  from 
the  apothecia,  often  very  convex  and 
variable  in  form,  and  mostly  dissolving 
into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

Prominent.  Standing  out  more  or  less 
beyond  what  is  usual  in  other  plants. 

Promts  discus.  The  under  side,  or  back 
of  a  leaf  upwards. 

Prop.     Tendrils  and  other  climbers. 

Propagation.  Extending  plants  by  seeds, 
roots,  &c. 

Propendens.  Apparently  on  the  point  of 
falling. 

Proper.    Part  of  a  whole. 

Prosenchyma.  Is  confined  to  the  bark 
and  wood,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with 
woody  fibre.  Cellular  tissue,  the  vesi- 
cles of  which  are  elongated  and  overlie 
each  other  at  the  extremities,  is  called 
prosenchyma. 

Prostrate.     Trailing  flat  on  the  ground. 

Protcranthous.  Where  the  leaves  appear 
before  the  flowers. 

Protruded.  Projecting  out,  as  stamens, 
&c. 

Proximus.  Very  near.  Element  next 
in  quality. 

Pruina.  The  mealiness  or  hoariness  on 
plums,  peaches,  &c. 

Pruinose.  Covered  with  a  frost-like  meal. 

Prurines.     Hairs  which  excite  itching. 

Pseudo.  When  prefixed  to  a  word,  it 
implies  obsolete,  or  false. 

Pubescent.    Clothed  with  soft,  short  hairs. 

Puffs.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of  lich- 
ens, which  consists  of  little  round  bor- 
dered knobs,  whose  disc  finally  turns 
to  powder.  It  is  at  first  covered  with 
a  membrane  and  often  clothed  with  a 
fine  gray  hoariness.  These  recepta- 
cles are  elongated  below  into  a  stalk 
fixed  to  the  crust,  but  totally  different 
from  it. 

Pullus.    Dull  brownish  color. 
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Pulp.  The  soft,  juicy,  cellular  substance 
found  in  berries  and  other  fruits. 

Pulpy.  Filled  with  a  tenacious  kind  of 
parenchyma.  Thick  and  succulent  or 
spongy. 

Pulverulent.     Powdery. 

Puh'inatus.  Cushion-like.  Applied  to 
the  pileus  of  a  fungus,  which  is  thick 
and  corky  or  spongy. 

Pulvinuli.  Cushions.  Excrescences  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  fronds  of  some 
lichens,  sometimes  clustered  or  branch- 
ed ;  sometimes  rising  from  the  thallus, 
and  often  resembling  minute  trees  ;  as 
in  Parmelia  glomulifcra. 

Pumilus.     Small,  low,  inferior  stature. 

Punctate.    Dotted  with  pellucid  glands. 

Puncticulate.  Having  minute  punctures, 
diaphanous  dots  or  specks. 

Pungent.     Stinging  or  pricking. 

Puniceous.     Scarlet-colored,  bright  red. 

Purpurasccns.  Inclining  to  a.  purple 
color ;  becoming  purple. 

Pusillus.  Low,  small,  diminutive,  com- 
pared with  others. 

Putamcn.  Nut-shell,  the  inner  coat  of 
the  envelope  of  the  seed. 

Pyramidulis.  Conic,  pyramid-form,  con- 
verging above. 

Pi/ri/orm.    Fear-shaped. 

Pgritijhrotis.  Bearing  iron  pyrites.  Con- 
taining sulphurefc  of  iron. 

Pyxis.  A  box,  a  capsule  which  opens 
by  a  circumscissile  dehiscence. 

Q- 

Quadratus.  Used  in  composition ;  as, 
Quadrangularis,  four-cornered ;  Quadri- 
capsularis,  four-capsuled;  Quadriden- 
tatus,  four-toothed ;  Quadri/arius,  fa- 
cing four  ways ;  Quadrifidus,  four-cleft ; 
Quadrijiorus,  four-flowered ;  Quadriju- 
gus,  four-paired ;  Quadrilobus,  four- 
lobed  ;  Quadritocularis,  four-celled ; 
Quadrinervis,  four-nerved  ;  Quadripar- 
titus,  four-parted ;  Quadrivahns,  four 
valvcd ;  Quadrirascularis,  with  four- 
cup-form  cells. 

Qualities  of  Plants.  Richard  says  that 
plants  of  the  same  taste  and  odor  are 
generally  possessed  of  similar  quali- 
ties. Also,  that  the  smell  and  taste 
are  always  the  same.    Ho  divides  the 


odors  of  plants  into,  1.  Fragrant.  2. 
Aromatic.  3.  Ambrosiac  (resembling 
amber).  4.  Alliaceous  (resembling  gar- 
lic). 5.  Fetid  (as  Asafcetida,  &c).  6. 
Nauseous  (causing  the  stomach  to 
heave).  As  the  fragrant,  the  aro- 
matic, and  ambrosiac  are  always  free 
from  all  hurtful  qualities,  and  as  the 
fetid  and  nauseous  are  generally  poi- 
sonous, it  seems  that  mankind  have 
in  some  measure  an  instinctive  prin- 
ciple by  which  their  food  is  to  be  se- 
lected. 

Quaternus.    Four  in  a  whorl. 

Quinate.  Five  leaflets  radiating  from 
the  same  point  of  the  petiole. 

Quincuncial.  When  the  pieces  arc  five  in 
number,  of  which  two  are  exterior  and 
the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one 
margin,  and  has  its  other  margin  cov- 
ered by  the  exterior. 

Quincunx.  When  the  pieces  are  five  in 
number,  of  which  two  are  exterior,  and 
the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one 
margin,  and  has  its  other  margin  cov- 
ered by  the  exterior ;  as  in  Rosa. 

Quintin.  From  some  recent  observations, 
it  appears  that  the  nucleus  consists  of 
three  coats ;  the  outer  called  the  ter- 
cine,  the  next,  the  quartine,  and  the 
most  interior,  the  quintine. 

Quinus.  Five.  Used  in  composition,  as, 
Quinus,  five  in  a  whorl ;  Quinatus,  five- 
leaved  petiole  j  Quinqaangularis,  five- 
cornered  ;  Quijiquecapsuiaris,  live-cap- 
suled ;  Quinquecostatus,  five-nerved,  or 
five-ribbed ;  Quinquefidus,  five-cleft ; 
Quinqueforus,  five-flowered  ;  Quinque- 
jugus,  five-paired;  Quinquelobus,  five- 
lobed ;  Quinquclocularis,  five-celled ; 
Quinquenervis,  five-nerved ;  Quinque- 
partitus,  five-parted ;  Quinquevalvis, 
five-valved ;  Quinquevascularis,  five  cup- 
form  cells. 

R. 

Raceme.  Having  the  flowers  raised  on 
pedicels,  and  being  axUlary  to  a  bract, 
blossoming  in  succession  from  the  base 
upwards. 

Racemose.    Resembling  a  raceme. 

Rachis.     The  axis  of  the  inflorescence. 

Radiate.    When  the  outer  flowers  of  an 
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inflorescence  are  largest  or  furnished 
with  rays. 

Radiate-veined.  Several  nerves  of  nearly 
equal  size,  radiating  from  the  base 
towards  the  circumference,  each  with 
its  own  system  of  veins  and  veinlets. 

Radical.  Proceeding  from  the  root 
without  the  intervention  of  a  stalk. 

Radicle.  The  descending  part  of  the 
embryo. 

Ramentum.  Applied  to  the  loose  scales 
frequently  in  the  angles  of  petioles,  &c. 
called  in  English  raments.  They  are 
thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales,  appear- 
ing sometimes  in  great  abundance 
upon  young  shoots  of  the  leaves  of 
ferns. 

Rameous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  branches. 

Ramentaceous.  Covered  with  weak,  shriv- 
elled, brown,  scale-like  processes. 

Ramial.  When  the  leaves  grow  from  the 
branches. 

Ramose.  Branching,  ramifications  of  the 
root. 

Raphe.  That  part  of  the  funiculus  which 
intervenes  between  the  hilum  and  the 
chalaza. 

Raphides.  Little  bundles  of  crystals 
formed  in  the  cells. 

Rarifulius.    Leaves  few  and  distant. 

Rarijiorus.     Flowers  few  and  distant. 

Ray.  The  outer  margin  or  circumfer- 
ence of  a  compound  flower.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  peduncles  and  outer 
florets  of  an  umbel ;  particularly  when 
they  differ  in  any  respect  from  the 
inner  or  disc  florets. 

Receptacle.  The  summit  of  the  flower- 
stalk. 

Reclined.  Bent  down  so  that  the  apex  of 
a  leaf,  &c.  is  lower  than  the  base.  Ap- 
plied to  the  stem,  it  implies  that  it  is 
bowed  towards  the  earth. 

Recurved.    Bent  or  curved  backwards. 

Refleied.  Curved  backwards  and  down- 
wards. 

Refracted.  Bent  back  in  an  angular  form, 
so  as  to  appear  as  if  broken. 

Regnum  Vegeiabik.  The  Vegetable  King- 
dom, as  taken  into  view  with  the  Ani- 
mal and  Mineral. 

Rejected  Classes.  Linnaeus  distributed 
all  plants  into  twenty-four  artificial 
classes ;  but  his  eleventh,  eighteenth, 


and  twenty-third  classes  are  consid 
ered  by  very  many  botanists  as  very 
inconstant  in  their  character.  The. 
Rejected  Classes  being  retained  by  Muh- 
lenberg, Bigelow,  and  some  other  dis- 
tinguished botanists,  they  arc  defined 
here. 

Dodecandria.  The  eleventh  class  of 
Linnaeus.  It  includes  those  plants 
whose  flowers  are  perfect,  and  contain 
from  twelve  to  nineteen  stamens  to 
each. 

Polyadelplua.  The  eighteenth  class 
of  Linnaeus.  It  includes  those  plants 
whose  flowers  are  perfect,  and  contain 
stamens  united  by  their  filaments  in 
more  than  two  parcels. 

Polygamia.  The  twenty-third  class 
of  Linnaeus.  It  includes  those  plants 
whose  flowers  are  perfect  and  stami- 
nate  or  pistillate  on  the  same  plant,  or 
on  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species. 
Rejected  Orders.  Monogamia,  the  sixth 
order  of  Linnams  in  the  class  Synge- 
nesia.  It  includes  those  plants  whose 
flowers  are  perfect  and  not  compound, 
and  contain  stamens  with  united  an- 
thers ;  as  the  Lobelia  and  Touch-me- 
not. 

Moncecia,  Dicccia,  and  Tricccia  are 
the  three  orders  of  the  rejected  class 
Polygamia.  The  order  Moncecia  in- 
cludes those  plants  which  comprise  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  character  of 
the  class  in  one  plant ;  Dicccia,  in  two 
plants  ;  Tricecia,  in  three  plants. 

The  orders  between  Dccagynia  and 
Polygamia,  also  beyond  Monadelphia. 
are  unnecessary.  Their  definitions 
are  implied  under  their  associate  or- 
ders. 
Relative  Proportions.  When  dimensions 
are  expressed  indefinitely,  as  long, 
very  long,  short,  large,  &c.,  such  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  understood  as  long, 
&c.  compared  with  the  proportion 
which  similar  parts  usually  bear  to 
other  parts  in  plants  generally.  But 
when  such  terms  are  used  for  specific 
names,  the  proportion  between  the 
parts  of  species.,  of  the  same  genus, 
which  were  known  when  the  names 
were  given,  are  compared.    Thus  Kal- 
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mia  latifolia  has  a  broader  leaf  than 
Kalmia  angustifolia ;  but  it  has  a  nar- 
row leaf  compared  with  any  species  of 
Trillium. 

Rcniform.  Kidney-shaped,  broad,  round- 
ed at  the  apex,  and  hollowed  at  the 
base. 

Bepand.  Having  the  margin  slightly 
concave  between  the  projecting  veins. 

Replicate.  When  the  upper  part  is 
curved  back  and  applied  to  the  lower. 

Respiration.  In  plants  is  analogous  to 
breathing  in  animals. 

Resupinate.     Inverted. 

Reticulate.  Netted  ;  having  veins  cross- 
ing each  other  like  net-work. 

Retiform.    Net-form,  net-like. 

Retinrrvis.  When  the  veins  are  reticu- 
lated, or  reticulate-like. 

Retrojlex.  Bending  in  various  direc- 
tions. 

Relrorse.     Bent  backwards. 

Retuse.  Terminating  with  a  round  end, 
having  the  centre  depressed. 

Reversed.    Bent  back  towards  the  base. 

Revolutc.  The  margins  rolled  outwards  or 
backwards. 

Rhizocarpous.  Those  plants  whose  roots 
endure  many  years,  but  whose  stems 
perish  annually. 

Rliizoma.  Root-stalk,  a  kind  of  rooting 
stem,  under  ground,  nearly  horizontal, 
and  sending  up  new  plants  yearly. 

Rhizospcrma.  Fruit  on  the  root  of  some 
ferns. 

Rhombic.     Diamond-form. 

Rliomboid.  Oval  and  angular  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

Rhomboideus.  Diamond-spot-like ;  oval 
and  a  little  angular  against  the  middle 
at  the  edges. 

Rib.  Costa,  ridge  caused  by  projecting 
veins,  &c. 

Ribbed.  When  the  midrib  sends  oft'  lat- 
eral ribs  nearly  straight  to  the  margin. 
It  is  sometimes  put  for  nerved. 

Rigid.  Stiff,  inflexible,  or  not  pliable ; 
or,  if  attempted  to  be  bent,  will  rather 
break. 

Rimose.  Chinked  ;  abounding  in  cracks, 
as  the  outer  surface  of  the  piteh-pine 
tree. 

Ring.  The  band  around  the  capsules  of 
ferns,  which  is  elastic. 


Ringent.  Grinning  ;  the  lips  of  the  co- 
rolla widely  separate. 

Root.  The  basis  of  the  plant,  and  the 
principal  source  of  its  nourishment. 

Root,  Forms  of.  Much  diversified  in  dif- 
ferent plants. 

Root,  Growth  of.  Takes  place  simply  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  by  the  formation  of  new 
layers  upon  the  surface. 

Root,  Phgsiological  Structure  of.  Similar 
to  that  of  the  stem. 

Root,  Use  of.  Fixing  the  plant  in  the 
earth  and  maintaining  its  posture. 

Rooting.  Bending  or  extending  to  the 
earth  and  striking  root. 

Rootlet.    A  fibre  of  a  root. 

Rope-form.  Funicular ;  resembling  cords 
in  general  structure. 

Roridus.  Humid.  Appearing  as  if  cov- 
ered with  dew,  or  with  transparent 
elevations  of  the  parenchyma. 

Rosaceous.  Like  the  rose ;  a  corolla 
formed  of  roundish,  spreading  petals, 
without  claws  or  with  extremely  short 
ones. 

Rostel.  That  pointed  part  which  tends 
downwards  at  the  first  germination  of 
the  seed. 

Rostrate.     With  a  beak. 

Rosulate.  Arranged  in  a  radiant  man- 
ner, like  the  petals  of  a  double  rose. 

Rotate.  Wheel-form,  border,  and  scarcely 
a  tube. 

Rotundus.  Bound.  Without  angles. 
Nearly  round. 

Rough.  Covered  with  dots,  which  are 
harsh  to  the  touch,  but  not  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye.  Clothed  with  hairs, 
the  lower  joints  of  which  resemble 
little  bulbs,  and  the  upper  ones  short, 
rigid  bristles. 

Rubiginous.    Bust-colored. 

Ruderalis.  Growing  among  rubbish, 
about  buildings,  &c. 

Rufous.    Reddish-yellow. 

Rugged.  Covered  with  invisible  dots 
which  are  harsh  to  the  touch. 

Rugose.  The  tissue  between  the  reticu- 
lated veins,  convex  from  its  super- 
abundance. 

Ruminated.  When  a  hard  body  is  pierced 
in  various  directions  by  narrow  cavi- 
ties filled  with  drv,  cellular  matter. 
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Ruminate.    Pinnatifid,  with  the  divisions 

pointing  backwards. 
Runner.    A  shoot  producing  roots  and 

leaves  at  the  end  only,  and  from  that ' 

place  giving  rise  to  another  plant. 
Rupestris.      Growing    naturally    among 

rocks. 
Rutilus.      Shining,   bright,   glossy ;    not 

opaque  and  dull-colored. 

S. 

Saccate.     With  a  bag  or  sack.     . 

Sagittate.  Arrow-shaped,  with  pointed, 
descending  lobes  at  the  base. 

Salver-form.  A  monopetalous  corolla 
with  a  flat  spreading  limb  proceeding 
from  the  top  of  a  tube. 

Samara.  Winged  fruit,  a  dry,  indehis- 
ccnt  one-seeded  pericarp,  with  a  wing- 
like appendage. 

Samaroid.  Resembling  a  samara,  or 
winged  capsule. 

Sap.  Water  holding  in  solution  minute 
quantities  of  various  kinds  of  solid  and 
gaseous  matter  derived  from  the  soil. 

Sapindus.  Having  some  kind  of  taste. 
Not  insipid. 

Sapor.  Having  u.  relish,  pleasant ;  any 
taste.  Color  sometimes  indicates  the 
taste.  White  berrries  are  generally 
sweet;  red,  sour;  blue,  sweet  and  sour; 
black,  insipid  and  poisonous. 

Sap-wood.  The  outer  and  more  recent 
portion  of  the  layers. 

Sarcocarp.  The  fleshy  substance  between 
the  epicarp  and  the  endocarp. 

Sarmentose.  A  running  shoot  which 
strikes  root  at  the  knots  or  joints  only. 
Generally  applied  to  shrubs. 

Saucer -form.  Shaped  like  a  common 
tea-saucer  or  patella. 

Scabrous.     Rough. 

Scale.     The  bracts  of  the  Composite. 

Scales.  Thin,  flat  membranous  processes, 
formed  of  cellular  tissue,  springing 
from  the  cuticle.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  flattened  hairs. 

Scaly.  Covered  more  or  less  with  scaly 
appendages,  as  fern-roots ;  or  consist- 
ing of  substances  in  some  measure 
resembling  coarse  fish-scales,  as  the 
scales  of  lily  roots. 

Scapie.    The  stem  from   the   summit  of 


the  foot-stalk  which  bears  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  plant,  but  not  its  foliage. 

Scarious.  Dry,  colorless,  membrana- 
ceous. 

Scarpoid.  When  the  racemes  arc  invo- 
lute before  expansion. 

Scattered.     Irregular. 

Schismatopterides.  Dehiscent  ferns.  One 
of  the  new  orders  of  ferns. 

Scimitar-form.  Flat-sided,  curved  edge- 
wise ;  inner  edge  concave,  thick  ;  outer 
edge  convex,  thin. 

Scion.  Shoots  proceeding  laterally  from 
the  roots  or  bulb  of  a  root. 

Scrobiculate.  Deep  round  pits  on  the  re- 
ceptacle give  it  this  name. 

Scutellaz.  A  shield  with  an  elevated  rim, 
formed  by  the  thallus.  Orbilla  is  the 
scutellum  of  Usnca. 

Scutelliform.  Form  of  the  knee-pan,  or 
a  saucer. 

Seypltifer.  Cup-bearing.  A  cup-like  di- 
lation of  the  Podetium,  bearing  shields 
on  its  margin. 

Section.  The  genera  of  some  orders  and 
the  species  of  some  genera  are  divided 
into  sections.  Sometimes  disregarded, 
and  the  whole  order  read  over. 

Secund.     Turned  to  one  side. 

Secundinc.  The  inner  integument  of  the 
ovule. 

Seed.  The  matured  part  of  fructification, 
destined  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
species. 

Seeds,  Vitality  of.  Have  the  power  of 
retaining  their  vitality  for  many 
years. 

Segments.     Parts  or  divisions. 

Segregata.  The  fifth  order  of  the  class 
Syngenesia;  in  which  the  florets  are 
separated  by  distinct  perianths. 

Semi-amplexicatilis.  Half  clasping  the 
stem,  with  sessile  leaves. 

Semi-columnar.     Tapering  half-cylinder. 

Semi-cylindraceous.  Half-cylindric.  In 
form  of  a  round  ruler  split  lengthwise, 
as  onion-leaves. 

Seminiferus.  Half  inferior.  When  the 
calyx  grows  on  the  side  of  the  germ, 
so  that  it  is  neither  superior  nor  in- 
ferior. 

Seminal.     Of  the  seed. 

Semi-orbicular.    In  form  of  a  half-circle. 

Semi-sagittatns.     Half  arrow-form.    That 
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is,  one  side  wanting ;  as  in  the  Vicia 
pusilla. 

Semi-terete.     Half-terete. 

Sempervirens.  Living  through  the  winter 
and  retaining  the  leaves. 

Sensilis.     Moving  on  being  touched. 

Sensim.  Gradually,  by  little  and  little. 
Applied  to  a  form,  &c.  which  arises 
gradually  from  some  other  form. 

Semis.  Six-fold.  Growing  in  sixes.  Six 
leaves  in  each. 

Sepals.  The  divisions  of  a  calyx,  or  seg- 
ments. 

Septicidal.  When  the  dehiscence  takes 
place  through  the  dissepiments. 

Septifragal.  When  the  valves  of  the  peri- 
carp separate  from  the  dissepiments, 
which  remain  still  united  in  the  axis. 

Septinate.  When  there  are  seven  leaves 
from  the  same  point  in  the  petiole. 

Septum.    A  partition. 

Serialis.  In  rows  arranged  in  series  ; 
JJiserialis,  in  two  rows ;  Triserialis,  in 
three  rows.  Bifariam  means  in  two 
rows  or  faces  ;  Trijariam,  in  three  rows. 

Sericeous.  Silky,  covered  with  soft,  close- 
pressed  hairs. 

Serotinous.  Coming  to  maturity  late  in 
the  season.  Applied  to  willows  and 
to  some  other  plants,  it  implies  that 
the  time  of  flowering  is  after  the  leaf- 
ing. 

Serrate.  Having  sharp  teeth  pointing 
forward  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

Serrulate.     Very  small  serratures. 

Serpentine  Margin.    Waving  edges. 

Sesqui.  This  term  prefixed  to  the  Latin 
name  of  a  measure  shows  that  such 
measure  exceeds  its  due  length  by  one 
half;  thus  Sesqui-pedalis  means  a  foot 
and  a  half. 

Sestpiialtcr.  When  a  large  fertile  floret 
is  accompanied  by  a  small  abortive  one. 

Sessile.  Setting  down ;  when  a  leaf, 
flower,  seed-down,  pileus  of  a  fungus, 
receptacle  of  a  lichen,  &c.,  is  destitute 
of  a  petiole,  peduncle,  stipe,  &e. 

Setaceous  or  Setose.    Bristly. 

(Setose.    Bearing  bristles. 

Sex.  Six.  Used  in  composition,  as, 
Sexangularis,  six-angled ;  Sexfidus, 
six-cleft ;  Sexjiorus,  six-flowered  ;  Sex- 
jugus,  six-paired;  Sexlocularis,  six- 
celled  ;  Sexvalvous,  six-valved. 


Sexus.  Sex.  When  Linnocus  first  adopted 
the  stamens  and  pistils  as  the  organs 
of  classification,  he  addressed  his  argu- 
ments to  physicians,  who  were  conver- 
sant with  animal  anatomy.  He  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  the  analogy 
between  animals  and  vegetables  in  the 
reproduction  of  their  kind,  in  order  to 
illustrate  his  theory.  He  called  the 
stamens  males,  and  the  pistils  females, 
&c. 

Sharp.  Tapering  to  a  point.  Acute 
differs  from  sharp,  as  it  may  apply  to 
the  tip  of  a  leaf,  which  becomes  broad 
immediately  back  of  the  point. 

Slieath.  The  lower  part  of  the  leaf  or 
leaf-stalk  which  surrounds  the  stem. 

Sheathing.  Surrounding  a  stem  or  other 
body  by  the  convolute  base  ;  this  chief- 
ly occurs  in  the  petioles  of  grasses. 

Shield.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of  li- 
chens, which  is  open,  orbicular,  saucer- 
like. The  underside  and  border  are 
of  the  substance  and  color  of  the  frond. 
The  disc  is  of  a  different  color  and 
substance  from  the  border  and  frond, 
containing  the  seeds  in  extremely  mi- 
nute vertical  cells.  The  shields  are 
thick  and  tumid,  when  they  are  sessile ; 
and  membranous,  when  stalked  or  ele- 
vated. Very  rarely  they  arc  perforated 
in  the  centre. 

Shield-form.  Shape  resembling  the  an- 
cient buckler ;  a  broad-round,  broad- 
oval,  flat  armor. 

Shoot.  Each  tree  and  shrub  sends  forth 
annually  a  large  shoot  in  the  spring, 
called  the  spring  shoot,  and  from  the 
end  of  that  a  smaller  one  about  the 
24th  of  June,  called  St.  John's  shoot. 
There  is.  always  the  appearance  of  a 
joint  where  the  latter  springs  out,  very 
perceptible  after  the  whole  shoot  is 
matured. 

Sltrub.  A  small  vegetable  with  a  woody 
stem. 

Shrubby.  Having  woody  stems  or  branch- 
es ;  busby. 

Siccus.  Dry  ;  neither  humid  nor  succu- 
lent. 

SicHc-form.  A  very  much  curved,  keel- 
like  edge  within. 

Silicle.  Differs  from  silique  by  being 
shorter  and  more  nearly  oval. 
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Silieulosa.     The  first  order  of  the  class  I 
Tetradynamia.    It  is  distinguished  by 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pod  be- 
ing nearly  equal ;  as  the  pepper-grass. 

Silique.  A  pod ;  a  long,  narrow  pericarp 
of  two  valves,  divided  into  two  cells  by 
a  false  dissepiment  formed  by  the  ex- 
tended placentas. 

Siliquosa.  The  second  order  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  length  of  the  pod  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  breadth ;  as  the  mustard. 

Silky.  Covered  with  very  fine,  close- 
pressed  hairs ;  silky  to  the  touch. 

Simple.  Undivided.  Single ;  opposed  to 
compound,  aggregate, or  branched;  or 
scarcely  divided  or  branched  at  all. 

Simplicissimus.    Very  simple. 

Single.  Only  one.  Also  opposed  to  full- 
flowered. 

Sinistrorsum.  Twining  from  right  to  left ; 
that  is,  contrary  to  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  ;  as  the  pole-bean. 

Sinuate.  Having  deep,  rounded  open- 
ings between  the  veins. 

Sinuate-serrate.  Having  serratures  hol- 
lowed out ;  as  the  chestnut. 

Sinus.  The  recesses  formed  by  the  lobes 
of  leaves,  &c. 

Sitting.     Without  a  stem. 

Situs.  Situation ;  as  opposite,  alternate, 
&c. 

Slashed.  Divided  by  deep,  taper-pointed 
cuts. 

Sleek.     Smooth,  may  not  be  glabrous. 

Sleep  of  Plants.  The  effect  of  night  upon 
the  external  appearance  of  some  plants ; 
as  the  leaves  of  peas  closing  over  the 
very  young  flowers. 

Smaragdinus.     Grass-green.     Greenish. 

Smooth.  Sometimes  put  for  glabrous, 
but  not  synonymous  with  it.  For  gla- 
brous means  sleek  or  slippery  ;  where- 
as smooth  may  be  applied  to  fine 
chamois  leather. 

Soholiferous.    Bearing  shoots. 

Solid.  Of  a  uniform  substance,  not  nat- 
urally partible,  as  the  turnip. 

Solitary.  Standing  alone,  or  very  dis- 
tant from  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Solutus.  Disengaged.  Not  adnate  or 
growing  together. 

Somewhat.  Used  as  a.  diminutive ;  im- 
plying, in  some  degree,  not  fully. 


Soporific.    Inducing  sleep. 

Sordide  albicans.     Dirty  white. 

Sori.  The  patches  of  fructification  in 
the  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 

Sorus  and  Soredia.  Clusters  of  the  fruit 
of  ferns  ;  heaps  of  powdery  bodies  ly- 
ing upon  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
thallus  ;  the  bodies  of  which  the  sore- 
dia arc  composed. 

Spadiccous.     Chestnut-brown. 

Spadix.  A  spike  with  a  fleshy  raehis 
enveloped  in  a  large  bract,  called 
spathe. 

Span.  Seven  inches,  or  the  space  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  sepa- 
rated as  widely  as  possible. 

Spangles.  Open  and  orbicular,  like 
shields,  but  sessile  and  not  formed  of 
any  part  of  the  crust,  from  which  they 
differ  in  color,  being  most  usually 
black.  The  seeds  are  lodged  beneath 
the  membrane  that  covers  their  disc,  as 
in  the  former,  and  the  disc  is  surround- 
ed by  a  proper  border.  Their  seeds 
are  observed  to  be  naked  in  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  disc,  not  inclosed  in 
cases.  Disc  sometimes  concave  or 
flat,  oftener  convex  and  even  globose, 
without  any  apparent  border  when  in 
an  advanced  state. 

Sparsus.  Scattered  ;  used  in  opposition 
to  whorled,  or  opposite,  or  tcrnate,  or 
other  regular  order. 

Spathameus.  A  span  high  or  a  span  long. 

Spathe.  The  sheath  surrounding  a  spa- 
dix or  a  single  flower. 

Spathe-form.  Resembling  a  spathe.  A 
one-sided  calyx. 

Spathulate.  Obovate,  with  the  lower  end 
much  narrowed  and  tapering. 

Species.  The  lowest  division  of  vegeta- 
bles, embracing  all  originating  from  a 
common  stock. 

Specific  Names.  Latin  adjectives  of  the 
genus  to  which  they  belong. 

Spermoderm.     Skin  of  a  seed. 

Sphacelate.  Withering ;  becoming  black- 
ened. 

Spharula.  A  globose  peridium,  with  a 
central  opening,  through  which  spo- 
ridia  are  emitted,  mixed  with  a  gelati- 
nous pulp. 

Sphagnose.    Wet,  mossy,  swampy. 

Spheroidal.    A  spherical  solid,  either  de- 
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pressed  at  each  end,  and  called  an 
oblate  spheroid  ;  or  elongated  at  each 
end,  and  called  an  elongated  spheroid. 

Spherule.  Small  globules  of  nearly  a 
spherical  form. 

Spiculate.  Covered  with  fine,  fleshy, 
erect  points. 

Spike.  An  inflorescence  consisting  of 
several  sessile  flowers,  arranged  along 
a  common  peduncle. 

Spikelet.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  a 
spike. 

Spines.  Thorns,  leafless,  hardened,  point- 
ed, woody  process,  with  which  some 
plants  are  armed. 

Spinescent.    Becoming  thorny. 

Spinous.  When  the  veins  project  far  be- 
yond the  tissue  in  sharp  spines. 

Spiral.     Twisted  like  a  screw. 

Spiral  Vessels.  Resemble  the  woody  fibre 
in  form,  being  a  long  slender  tube,  ta- 
pering each  way,  but  thinner  and 
weaker. 

Spit-pointed.  Barton  substitutes  this  for 
cuspidate. 

Spitluima.     Short  span. 

Split.  Divided  nearly  to  the  base  into 
segments ;  —  bifid ,  in  two,  triful,  in 
three,  &c. 

Spomjioles.  The  tender  and  delicate  ex- 
tremities of  the  fibrils. 

Sporamjidium.  Willdenow's  name  for  the 
columella  of  mosses. 

Sporanginum.  A  name  given  to  the  peri- 
carp by  Hedwig. 

Spores.  Bodies  analogous  to  the  pollen 
grains  of  flowering  plants. 

Sporidia.  Granules  which  resemble  spo- 
rules,  but  which  are  of  a  doubtful 
nature. 

Sporogens.  Ovaries  filled  with  spores  in- 
stead of  seeds. 

Sporules.    Spores. 

Spotted.  Having  spots  differing  in  color 
from  the  principal  part. 

Spur.    A  prolongation  of  the  petal. 

Spurred.  Having  a  spur,  or  process 
from  the  base. 

Spurred  Rye,  or  Spurred  Grain.  An  en- 
larged, elongated  seed,  projecting  out 
of  a  glume,  of  a  black  or  violet  color, 
brittle  texture,  somewhat  spur-form. 
It  is  that  morbid  swelling  of  the  seed 
called  ergot  by  the  French.    The  black 


or  dark-colored  kind  is  called  the  ma- 
lignant ergot,  ''large  doses  of  which 
cause  headache  and  febrile  symptoms. 
Under  proper  regulations,  it  may  be 
considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
present  stock  of  medicinal  agents. 
The  dose  usually  administered  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  in  decoc- 
tion." The  pale  violet  kind,  called 
simple  ergot,  is  harmless  and  inactive. 
Grain  growing  in  low  moist  ground,  or 
new  land,  is  most  subject  to  it.  Also, 
spring  grain  more  than  winter  grain ; 
and  rye  more  than  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats.  When  crops  are  so  much  infected 
with  it  as  greatly  to  injure  them,  the 
loss  may  be  in  a  great  measure  made 
up  by  collecting  the  ergot  and  selling 
it  to  druggists.  It  should  be  thor- 
oughly winnowed  out  of  the  grain,  as 
it  is  said  to  be  very  injurious  in  bread. 
The  ergot  may  then  be  collected  from 
the  chaff. 

Squamiform.  Of  the  form  of  scabs  or 
scales. 

Squarrose.  Ragged.  When  the  points 
of  scales,  leaves,  &c.  bend  outwards,  so 
as  to  make  a  ragged  appearance.  It  is 
also  used  for  scurfy,  or  when  covered 
with  a  bran-like  scurf. 

Stachijojiterides.  Spiked  ferns.  One  of 
the  new  orders  of  ferns. 

Stamens.  Thread-like  organs,  situated 
just  within  the  perianth  and  around 
the  pistils. 

Stamens,  Consist  of.  The  filament,  the 
anther,  and  the  pollen. 

Stamens  and  Pistils,  Use  of.  The  fertili- 
zation of  the  seed. 

Staminate.     With  stamens  only  barren. 

Stamineous.  Having  no  corolla,  the  sta- 
mens serving  in  its  stead. 

Staminiferous.     Bearing  stamens  only. 

Standard.     Same  as  vexillum  or  banner. 

Starved.  When  one  part  is  less  perfectly 
developed  than  is  usual  with  plants  of 
the  same  family. 

Stellate.  Verticillate  or  whorled,  when 
several  leaves  are  arranged  around  the 
stem  at  the  same  node. 

Stem.  That  part  of  the  plant  which 
originates  with  the  plumule  and  arises 
above  the  surface,  expanding  itself  to 
the  influence  of  the  air  and  light. 
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Stem,  Functions  of.  Serves  to  convey  the 
sap  from  the  roots  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  plant. 

Stemless.    Having  no  stem. 

Stemmata.  Small  globules,  often  lucid, 
resembling  eyes.  They  are  generally 
three  in  number,  on  the  top  of  the 
head. 

Sterile.    Barren,  unfruitful. 

Sternutatory.    Exciting  to  sneezing. 

Stigma.  The  upper  portion  or  extremity 
of  the  style. 

Stings.  Hair-like  processes,  which  excite 
itching;  as  on  the  Nettle.  They  are 
generally  hollow,  with  a  sack  at  the 
base,  containing  an  acrid  liquor.  By 
pushing  against  their  points,  the  sacs 
are  compressed,  and  thrust  out  the 
liquid. 

Stipe.  The  stalk  of  a  pod,  of  a  fungus, 
&c. 

Stipels.  Stipules  which  are  situated  at 
the  base  of  leaflets. 

Stipitatc.    Borne  on  a  stipe. 

Stipulate.    Leaves  furnished  with  stipules. 

Stipules.  Leaf-like  expansions,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  petiole  at  its  base. 

Stolon.  A  branch  proceeding  from  the 
stem  aud  descending  to  the  earth,  tak- 
ing root,  sending  up  new  shoots,  and 
finally  becoming  a  new  plant. 

Stolonifcrous.    Bearing  stolons. 

Stomaja.  Apertures  or  pores  of  the  epi- 
dermis. 

Straight-veined.  Where  the  principal 
veins  pass  direct  to  the  margin. 

Stramineous.    Straw-colored ;  straw-like. 

Stratum.     A  layer. 

Stratum  Proligerum.  The  seed-bearing 
disc  of  the  receptacle  of  lichens. 

Stria:.  Small  streaks,  channels,  or  fur- 
rows. 

Striate.  Streaked.  Marked  or  grooved 
with  slender  lines,  longitudinally. 

Strictus.  Both  stiff  and  straight,  or  per- 
fectly straight. 

Strictissimus.     Very  stiff  and  straight. 

Strigose.  Clothed  with  short,  stiff,  and 
appressed  hairs. 

Strobile.  Cone,  an  ament  with  woody 
scales. 

Stroma.  The  layer  or  covering  of  some 
fungi.  A  fleshy  body  to  which  a  floc- 
culent  substance  is  attached. 


Strombus-fonn.  Eesembling  the  twisted 
spire  of  the  shell  of  a  Strombus  (called 
a  dinner-horn  in  New  England). 

Style.  The  prolonged  columnar  part  of 
the  ovary,  or  rather  of  each  carpel, 
which  bears  the  stigma  at  its  top. 

Stylopodium.  A  kind  of  disc  which  is 
epigynous  and  confluent  with  the  style. 

Sub.  In  composition,  it  denotes  a  lower 
degree  of  the  quality,  as  Sub-sessile, 
nearly  sessile. 

Suberose.     Corky. 

Submersed.     Under  water. 

Subterraneous.  Growing  and  flowering 
under  ground.  This  may  be  applied 
to  the  shoots  of  the  Polygala  rubella. 

Subtus.    Beneath.     Underside. 

Subulate.    Awl-shaped. 

Sub-unijhrus.  Generally  one-flowered, 
but  sometimes  more. 

Succulent.     Thick,  juicy,  and  fleshy. 

Sucker.  A  shoot  by  which  the  plant  may 
be  propagated.  It  proceeds  from  the 
neck  of  a  plant,  at  the  joining  place  of 
stem  and  root. 

Suffrutescent.     Somewhat  shrubby. 

Suffruticose.     Same  as  suffrutescent. 

Sulcate.    Furrowed  or  grooved. 

Sulphureous.     Sulphur-colored. 

Superans.    Exceeding  in  height. 

Superaxillary.    Above  the  axil. 

Superflua.  Second  order  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  having  the  florets  of  the 
disc  perfect,  of  the  ray  pistillate ;  as 
Asters. 

Superior.  When  the  calyx  or  corolla 
proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
germ. 

Superne.     Upwards,  towards  the  top. 

Superi-olute.  When  one  edge  is  rolled 
inwards,  and  is  enveloped  by  the  op- 
posite edge  rolled  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Supinus.    Face  upwards.     Upside  down. 

Supradecompositus.'  More  than  decom- 
pound. When  the  petiole  is  divided 
and  the  divisions  divided  at  least  once 
more,  and  the  last  divisions  have  leaf- 
lets. 

Suprafoliaceous.  Inserted  above  the  axil, 
or  base,  of  the  leaf. 

Surculus.  A  little  branch  or  twig.  Ap- 
plied to  the  stem  or  shoot  which  bears 
the  leaves  of  mosses. 
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Suture.  A  seam-like  appearance  at  the 
meeting  of  two  parts. 

Swimming,  Floating  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Sioord-form.  Generally  straight  and  two- 
edged  ;  sometimes  a  little  arching  on 
one  side. 

Sylvaticus.     Growing  in  woods. 

Sylvcstris.  Altogether  wild;  growing  in 
wild  woods. 

Symmetrical.  Divested  of  all  irregulari- 
ties. 

Synanthous.  When  flowers  and  leaves 
appear  at  the  ferae  time. 

Syncarpous.  When  the  fruit  consists  of 
united  carpels. 

Syni/enesious.  When  the  anthers  are 
united  into  a  tube. 

Synomjmes.  Different  names  for  the  same 
plant. 

Synopsis.  A  condensed,  systematic  view 
of  a  subject  or  science. 

System.  An  arrangement  of  natural 
bodies  according  to  assumed  charac- 
ters, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  mind 
and  memory  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
a  knowledge  of  them. 

Systematic  lfotany.  The  arrangement  of 
plants  into  groups  and  families,  accord- 
ing to  their  characters. 


Tcenianus.    Kibbon-forra.     Tape-form. 

Tail.  A  filiform  process  terminating  a 
seed,  &c.     As  the  Virgin's  Bower. 

Tail-pointed.  Excessively  acuminated,  so 
that  the  point  is  long  and  weak. 

Tap-root.  When  the  fusiform  root  tapers 
from  the  collum  downwards  its  whole 
length. 

Targets.  That  receptacle  of  lichens  which 
is  flat,  close-pressed,  and  attached  to 
the  frond  by  its  whole  under  side,  as 
if  glued ;  sometimes  attached  to  the 
bark  of  the  frond.  It  is  broad,  kidney- 
form,  or  oblong,  rarely  irregular  ;  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  colored  disc,  with  no 
border,  except  occasionally  a  very  mi- 
nute accessory  one,  which  seems  to 
circumscribe  it.  In  an  early  stage  it 
is  concave,  and  concealed  by  a  thin, 
gelatinous,  fugacious  membrane,  or 
veil.  | 


Tartareous.  Having  a  rough,  crumbling 
surface. 

Tear-form.  Nearly  the  same  as  pear- 
shaped. 

Teeth  of  i fosses.  The  outer  fringe  of  the 
peristomium  is  generally  in  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  sixty-four  divis- 
ions, which  are  called  teeth. 

Tegument.  The  skin  or  bark  of  seeds  ; 
as  appears  very  distinct  on  a  boiled 
pea  or  bean. 

Temperature.  The  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  to  which  any  plant  is  subject. 
This  is  not  limited  to  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  as  high  mountains  in  Pennsyl- 
vania produce  many  plants  most  nat- 
ural about  Hudson's  Bay.  In  cold 
regions  white  and  blue  petals  princi- 
pally prevail;  in  warm  regions,  red 
and  other  bright  strong  colors.  In  the 
spring  season  white  petals  predomi- 
nate ;  towards  autumn  the  yellow  are 
most  prevalent. 

Tendril.  That  kind  of  appendage  which 
is  filiform  and  reaches  out  to  grasp 
bodies  to  climb  by.  As  the  climbers 
of  grapes  and  peas. 

Tenellus.     Tender,  delicate,  and  fragile. 

Tenuifolius.     Slender-leaved. 

Tenuis.     Thin  and  slender. 

Terete.    Bounded  or  cylindric. 

Teryeminus.  Thrice-paired.  The  petiole 
is  forked,  these  branches  forked,  and 
the  last  branches  with  paired  leaflets. 

Term.  Technical  terms  should  be  defined 
in  a  dictionary  of  each  science  and  art. 
But  words  used  in  their  common  ac- 
ceptation, whether  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  &c,  should  not  be  defined 
in  such  a  dictionary,  however  fre- 
quently applied  in  such  science  or  art. 

Terminal.    Borne  at  the  summit. 

Ternate.  Three-fold,  in  threes;  where 
three  leaflets  proceed  from  the  end  of 
one  petiole. 

Tessellate.     Checkered,  tessellated. 

Testa.  The  first  or  outer  membrane  of 
the  integument. 

Tetra.  Four.  Used  in  composition  ;  as, 
Tetrayynous,  four-cornered  ;  Tetrapeta- 
lous,  four-petalled ;  Tetraphyllus,  four- 
leaved  ;  Tetrapteryyia,  four-winged ; 
Tetraspermus,  four-seeded ;  Tttrahedra, 
four-sided  pod  or  capsule 
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Tetradynamia.  The  Linnsean  class  whose 
flowers  have  six  stamens,  four  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  other  two;  the 
flowers  are  always  cruciform,  and  the 
plants  contain  nitrogen. 

Tetradi/namous.  With  two  short  and  four 
long  stamens. 

Tetragynia.  The  fourth  order  of  the 
classes  before  Didynamia.  It  has 
four  styles  (or  sessile  stigmas)  to  each 
flower. 

Tetragynous.    With  four  pistils. 

Tetrandria.  The  fourth  class  of  Linnajus, 
having  four  stamens  to  each  flower. 

Tetrandrous.    With  four  stamens. 

Thallogens.    A  class  of  Cryptogamia. 

Thallus.  That  part  of  lichens  which 
bears  the  fructification. 

Theca.  The  vessels  which  contain  the 
sporules  of  the  Cryptogamia. 

Thorn.  A  leafless,  hardened,  pointed, 
woody  process  with  which  some  plants 
are  armed. 

TItree-edged.  Having  three  acute  angles, 
with  concave  faces. 

Tliree-cornered.  Having  three  longitudi- 
nal angles  and  three  plain  faces. 

Throat.  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla. 

Thyrsa.    A  condensed  panicle. 

Tige.  The  most  common  stem.  Stem 
used  unqualifiedly  means  caulis. 

Tinctorius.  Plants  suitable  for  dyeing  or 
pigments. 

Toise.  The  ordinary  height  of  a  full-sized 
man  ;  about  six  feet. 

Tomentose.    Hairs  entangled  and  matted. 

Toothed.    Dentate. 

Torn.  Irregularly  divided  by  deep  in- 
cisions. 

Torose.  Uneven  or  undulating  on  the 
surface. 

Torsio.    Turning  inwards. 

Tortuous.  An  irregular  bending,  inclin- 
ing to  twisting  direction. 

Torulose.  With  swelling  ridges,  like  the 
muskmelon. 

Torus.    Eeceptacle. 

Trachea;.  The  air-vessels  of  Grew. 
They  are  spiral  channels  supposed  by 
Grew  to  be  designed  for  receiving  and 
distributing  air  in  vegetables. 

Trailing.  Creeping  or  lying  on  the 
ground. 


Translucent.  Transmitting  light  faintly ; 
perforate. 

Transverse.     Cross-wise. 

Trapezifonnis.  Having  four  unequal 
edges.  But  none  of  those  opposite 
edges  generally  parallel. 

Tree.    A  large  woody  plant,  with  a  bole. 

Tree-form.  Divided  at  the  top  into  a 
number  of  fine  ramifications,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  form  of  a  tree. 

Tres,  Tria.  Three;  used  in  composi- 
tion; as,  Trichotomous,  three-forked; 
Tricoccous,  three-grained  ;  Tricuspida- 
tus,  three-pointed ;  Tfidentatus,  three- 
toothed  ;  Triduus,  three  days'  duration ; 
Trifarius,  facing  three  ways ;  Trifidus, 
three-cleft;  Triftorus,  three-flowered; 
Trifoliatus,  three-leaved ;  Triglochis, 
three-barbed ;  Trigonus,  three-cornered ; 
Trijugis,  three-paired ;  Trilobus,  three- 
lobed;  Trilocularis,  three-celled;  Tri- 
nervis,  three-nerved ;  Trinus,  with  leaves 
in  threes ;  Triparlitus,  three-parted 
deeply  ;  Tripetalous,  three-petalled  ; 
Triphyllous,  three-leaved;  Tripinnatus, 
three-pinnate  (petiole  pinnate,  and 
these  again  pinnate) ;  Tripinnatifidus, 
tripinnatifid  (pinnatifid  leaves  again 
and  again  pinnatifid) ;  Triplinervis, 
thrice-nerved,  or  three-nerved ;  Tripli- 
compositus,  thrice-compound ;  Tripteris, 
three-winged ;  Triquerus,  three-sided  ; 
Trisperma,  three-seeded ;  Triternatus, 
thrice  in  threes  (petioles  divided  into 
threes  three  times). 

Triandria.  The  third  Linnajan  class, 
having  three  stamens  to  each  flower ; 
as  all  grasses. 

Triandrous.    With  three  stamens. 

Triangular.  Having  three  angles  or  cor- 
ners. It  is  applied  to  a  leaf  with  three 
points  or  corners. 

Tribracteale.    Having  three  bracts. 

Tricoz.  Button-form.  A  shield  of  li- 
chens, the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  sinuous,  concentric  furrows. 

Trichiolium.  Is  a  tender,  simple,  or  some- 
times branched  hair,  which  supports 
the  sporules  of  some  fungi ;  as  Geas- 
trum. 

Tricuspidate.     Having  three  points. 

Tridentate.     Three-toothed. 

Trifid.    Three-cleft. 

Trigynia.    The  third  order  of  any  class 
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back    of   Didynamia;    having   three 
styles,  or  sessile  stigmas,  to  the  flower. 

Tripinnate.  Thrice-pinnate ;  when  the 
leaflets  of  a  bipinnate  leaf  become 
pinnate. 

Triternate.  When  the  leaflets  of  a  biter- 
nate  leaf  become  again  ternate. 

Trivial  Name.  The  name  of  a  species, 
not  including  the  descriptive  terms. 
Trivial  name  is  now  superfluous ;  as 
specific  name  is  no  longer  used  for  the 
descriptive  terms. 

Trumpet-shaped.  Hollow,  and  dilated  at 
one  extremity. 

Truncate.    Blunt,  as  if  cut  square  off. 

Trunk.  The  central  collum  or  axis, 
which  supports  the  branching  tops  of 
trees. 

Tube.  The  hollow  cylinder  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla. 

Tuber.  An  annual  thickened  portion  of 
a  subterranean  stem,  provided  with 
latent  buds,  from  which  new  plants 
arise  the  succeeding  year. 

Tubercles.  That  kind  of  receptacle  of 
lichens  which  is  spherical  or  slightly 
conic,  nearly  closed,  crustaceous,  black ; 
more  or  less  immersed  in  the  surface 
of  the  crustaceous  frond,  which  it  ele- 
vates ;  or  sometimes  it  is  exposed, 
being  nearly  sessile.  Each  contains  a 
ball,  or  mass  of  connected  seeds,  desti- 
tute of  cells,  enveloped  in  a  common 
membrane.  The  whole  mass  of  seeds 
is  at  length  discharged  together  by  an 
orifice  at  the  top  of  the  tubercle.  These 
tubercles  are  often  found  after  the  seeds 
are  discharged. 

Tuberculate.    Warty. 

Tuberculum.  Is  a  convex  shield  without 
an  elevated  rim. 

Tiiberiferous.    Bearing  tubers. 

Tuberous.  Boots  which  are  thick  and 
fleshy,  but  not  of  any  regularly  globu- 
lar form. 

Tubular.  Having  a  tube,  or  being  in  the 
form  of  a  tube. 

Tubulous.  That  corolla  of  a  compound 
flower,  which  forms  a  whole  tube,  not 
a  ligulate  floret.  It  is  also  applied  to 
a  perianth,  if  the  whole  or  the  lower 
part  is  a  hollow  cylinder. 

Tufted.  In  a  bunch  or  bundle,  as  pine 
leaves. 


Tunicate.  Coated.  Covered  as  with  a 
garment. 

Tunicated.  Bulbs  that  consist  of  con- 
centric layers,  each  entire,  and  inclos- 
ing all  within  it. 

Turbinate.    Shaped  like  a  top. 

Turgid.    Swollen. 

Turion.  Immature,  scaly  shoots,  as  of 
the  asparagus. 

Turnip-form.    A  flattened  sphere. 

Twin.  Two  connected  or  growing  to- 
gether. 

Twining.    Ascending  spirally. 

Twisted.  Contorted  without  obliquity  of 
insertion. 

Two-edged.  Compressed,  with  sharp 
edges. 

Two-ranked,  or  Two-rowed.  Bows  on  op- 
posite sides. 

U. 

Uliginosus.  Growing  in  damp  places,  or 
fens. 

Umbel.  Like  the  corymb,  but  the  pedi- 
cels are  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  all 
arise  from  the  same  point  in  the  com- 
mon peduncle. 

Umbelliferous.  Bearing  umbels ;  as  car- 
rot, dill,  fennel. 

Umbellet.    Secondary  umbel. 

Umbilicate.    Depressed  in  the  centre. 

Umbonatus.  Having  strong  protuberances. 

Umbrella-form.  Besembling  an  expanded 
modern  umbrella  [a  violation  of  the 
Linnoean  rule,  rejecting  modern  uten- 
sils].   A  convex,  radiated  hemisphere. 

Umbrinus.  Umber-color.  Snuff-brown. 
A  brown  shade. 

Unarmed.  Having  no  thorns  nor  prickles. 

Uncialis.    As  long  as  the  thumb-nail. 

Uncinate.    Hooked  at  the  end. 

Undulate.    Wavy. 

Unequal.  The  parts  not  corresponding 
in  size,  form,  duration,  or  symmetry. 

Unguiculate.  A  petal  with  a  claw.  Claw- 
like. 

Unguis.    The  claw,  as  of  a  petal. 

Ungulate.  In  the  form  of  a  horse's  hoof; 
as  common  touch-wood. 

Unicapsularis.  Having  one  capsule  to 
each  flower. 

Uniformis.  All  parts  alike,  or  corre- 
sponding, symmetrically. 
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Unilateral.     One-sided. 

Unilocularis.     One-celled. 

Uiiiuascularis.      Having    one    cup-form 

cell. 
Utricle.    A  little  bag-like  reservoir,  for 

sap,  air,  &c. 
Urceolate.    Bellying  out  like   a  pitcher, 

and  not  contracting  much  at  top. 
Urens.       Stinging,   armed   with    stings. 

Burning. 
Urn-form.     Swelling  in  the  middle  and 

contracting  at  the  top ;  as  the  calyx  of 

the  rose. 
Ustilago.     Smut  in  grain. 
Ulriculus.    A  little  bladder. 
Utrinnueacutus.   Sharpening  at  both  ends. 
Ulrinque  glaber  vitlosus,  &c.  Sleek,  downy, 

&c,  both  sides. 


Vagina.  Sheath.  That  prolongation  of 
a  leaf,  which  forms  a  cylinder  around 
the  stem. 

Vaginans.     Sheathing. 

Vaginalus.     Sheathed. 

Valvule.  Applied  to  each  other  by  the 
margins  only. 

Valvatus.  Resembling  the  valves  of  a 
glume. 

Valves.  The  several  pieces  of  a  pericarp, 
which  separate  naturally  in  ripening. 

Varieties.  Changes  produced  among 
plants  of  the  same  species. 

Vascular  Tissue.  Spiral  vessels  with 
their  modifications. 

Vascuhres.    Flowering  plants. 

Vasiform  Tissue.  Large  tubes  called 
dotted  ducts,  having  numerous  little 
pits  sunk  in  the  thickness  of  its  lining. 

Vaulted.  Arched  over  like  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  as  the  upper  lip  of  some 
labiate  corollas. 

Vegetable.  An  organized  substance,  whose 
procreative  organs  decay  before  the  in- 
dividual dies. 

Vegetable  Physiology.  That  part  of  Bota- 
ny which  relates  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  vital  functions  of  plants. 

Vegetable  Kingdom,  Variety  of.  Equally 
remarkable  for  its  rich  and  boundless 
variety  as  for  its  wide  diffusion. 

Vegetation,  its  Diffusion.  Caused  by  the 
quickening  energy  of  the  Creator. 


Veil.    Calyx  of  mushrooms. 

Veins.  The  primary  divisions  sent  off 
from  the  midrib  or  nerves. 

Veinlds.    Branches  of  the  veins. 

Velum,  or  Veil.  A  horizontal  membrane, 
connecting  the  margin  of  the  pileus 
with  the  stipes;  when  it  is  adnate 
with  the  surface  of  the  pileus,  it  is 
universal ;  when  it  extends  only  from 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  to  the  stipe,  it 
is  partial. 

Velutinous.  Velvety.  Covered  with  soft, 
short  hairs,  densely  set,  so  as  to  re- 
semble velvet  to  the  feel. 

Velvet.  When  hairs  are  short,  very  dense 
and  soft,  but  rather  rigid,  and  forming 
a  surface  like  velvet. 

Velvety.  Clothed  with  a  dense,  soft  pu- 
bescence. 

Venation.  The  manner  in  which  the 
vines  are  divided  and  distributed. 

Vent.  Aperture  for  the  discharge  of  both 
fasces  and  urine. 

Ventral.  The  inner  edges  of  the  carpel, 
formed  by  the  united  margins. 

Ventricles.  The  large  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

Ventricose.  Swelling  out  as  if  blown  up 
with  the  wind.     Or  rather  bellied  out. 

Vernalis.  Coming  forth  early  in  the  spring. 

Vernation.  The  particular  manner  in 
which  the  young  leaves  are  folded  in 
the  bud. 

Verrucai.  Variously  formed  protuberan- 
ces, solid  and  usually  smooth,  on  the 
crust  of  some  lichens.  Sometimes  the 
receptacles  grow  on  them  They  often 
appear  to  be  warts  or  roundish  excres- 
cences, formed  of  cellular  tissue,  filled 
with  opaque  matter. 

Verrucose.  Warty.  Having  little  warty, 
knob-like  substances  on  the  surface. 

Versatile.  Lying  horizontally  and  mov- 
ing freely  on  a  point.  Particularly 
applied  to  anthers  lying  on  the  point 
of  the  filaments. 

Vertical.  Standing,  or  hanging  up  and 
down  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon ; 
or  parallel  to  the  stem. 

Verticillaster.  Reduced  cymes  occupying 
the  opposite  axils  of  each  pair  of  leaves. 

Verticillate.  Whorled  ;  more  than  two 
in  a  circle  at  each  node. 

Verticillatus.  Leaves  or  flowers  surround- 
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ing  a  stem.  Petals,  sepals,  and  the 
undivided  sections  of  calyx  and  corolla, 
are  metamorphosed  leaves  in  whorls'; 
also  stamens. 

Vesicula.  Inflations  of  the  thallus,  filled 
with  air,  by  means  of  which  the  plants 
are  enabled  to  float  on  the  surface. 

Vesicular.    Bladdery. 

Vex  Mary.  When  the  banner  of  a  papil- 
ionaceous corolla  greatly  exceeds  the 
wings  iu  size. 

Vexillum.  The  upper  and  largest  petal 
of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 

Vigilke  Plantarum.  The  determined 
hours  of  the  day  when  certain  plants 
expand  and  shut  their  flowers. 

Villosc.  Villous,  clothed  with  long 
hairs. 

Vimen.  A  withe.  A  twig  which  is  slen- 
der and  flexible. 

Vine.  Stems  which,  being  too  weak  to 
stand  erect,  creep  along  the  ground  or 
otherwise,  and  do  not  throw  out  roots 
like  the  runner. 

Violaceous.    Violet-colored. 

Virescens.     Inclining  to  green. 

Virgate.     Wand-like.     Slender  rod. 

Viridis.     Green,  greenish. 

Virosus.  Nauseous,  disgusting  smell. 
Poisonous.  . 

Viscid.    Clammy,  sticky. 

Viscidity.  Clamminess.  Possessing  an 
adhesive  quality. 

Vitdlinus.     Yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  red. 

VitJius.  A  thin  substance  in  the  seeds 
of  some  plants,  closely  connected  with 
the  embryo,  but  never  rising  out  of  the 
ground  with  it  in  germination.  It  is 
never  in  plants  with  genuine  ascend- 
ing cotyledons ;  and  perhaps  it  may- 
serve  to  perform  the  functions  of  coty- 
ledons. It  is  between  the  albumen  and 
embryo,  when  albumen  is  present.  Il 
composes  the  bulk  of  the  seeds  of 
mosses  and  ferns. 

Vdkr.  Receptacles  of  secretion  in  the 
seed  of  Umbelliferte. 

Vitreous.     Glassy,  colorless. 

Viviparous.    Producing  its  offspring  alive, 


either  by  bulbs  instead  of  seeds,  or  by 
seeds  germinating  on  the  plant. 

W. 

Waved,  or  Wavy.     Curved,  zigzag. 

Waxy.  Having  the  color  and  texture  of 
new-made  wax. 

Wedge-form.  Obovate,  with  straightish 
sides. 

Wheel-form.  A  monopctalous  corolla, 
with  a  spreading  border,  and  an  ex- 
tremely short  tube,  or  none. 

Whip-form.  Long,  tapering  gradually, 
supple,  —  resembling  a  whip-lash. 

Whitened.  Covered  with  an  opaque, 
white  powder. 

Whorled.  When  three  or  more  leaves 
arise  at  each  node  and  are  disposed  in  a 
circle,  they  are  verticillate,  or  whorled. 

Wings.  The  two  side  petals  in  a  papil- 
ionaceous corolla.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  membranes  affixed  to  seeds  or 
pericarps.  Monopterygia,  one-winged  ; 
Dipterygia,  two-winged ;  Tripterygia, 
three-winged ;  Tetrupterygia,  four- 
winged  ;  Pentapterygia,  live-winged ; 
Polyptcrygia,  many-winged. 

Winged.  Margined,  flattened  or  expand- 
ed laterally  into  a  border. 

Withe.    A  flexible  wand.     Twisted  twig. 

Withering.  Having  a  shrivelled  and  de- 
caying appearance,  though  not  actually 
in  a  state  of  decay ;  as  the  flowers  of 
elm. 

Wood.  The  most  solid  part  of  trunks 
and  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Woody  Tissue,  or  Fibre.  Slender,  trans- 
parent, membranous  tubes,  tapering  to 
a  point  each  way  and  adhering  together 
by  their  sides,  the  end  of  one  tube  ex- 
tending beyond  that  of  another  so  as 
to  form  continuous  threads. 

Z. 

Zigzag.    Flexuous ;   bending  alternately 

in  opposite  directions. 
Zoophytes.     Animal  plants. 


Nol. 
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KOSACEJE. 

The  Rose  Family. 

No.  1. 

ROSA    CENTIFOLIA. 

Hundred-leaved,  or  Provence    Rose. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe. 
Quality.     Fragrant. 
Power.     Astringent,  tonic. 
Use.     Ophthalmia,  debility. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural   Classification. 
Order  ROSACEA. 

Linnaan  Classification. 

Class  XII.  Icosandria.     Order  Polygynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  704.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  II.  1603.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
495.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  228.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  258.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  97. 
Lond.  Disp.  557.  U.  S.  Disp.  600.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  348.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  446. 
Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  266.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  *90.  Pereira,  El.  Mat. 
Med.,  II.  558.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  274.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.,  126.  Beach,  Fam. 
Ph.  677.     Wood,  Class-Book,  246. 

Genus  ROSA. 

From  Rlios,  signifying  red  in  Armorican,  whence  /joSoi/,  Greek,  and  Rosa,  Latin; 
or  from  Latin  Ros,  dew,  dew-flower,  from  the  drops  of  dew  found  on  its  leaves  and 
flowers,  early  in  the  morning ;  or  from  Celtic  Rhos  or  Rhudd,  red,  alluding  to  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  flower. 

Svnonymes.  —  La  Rose  (Fr.),  Blumen  der  Blassen  Rose  (Gcr.),  Rosa  de  Alex- 
andria (Sp.),  Rozen  (Dutch).  Rosa  (Russ.),  Goolat  (Hind.),  Goolabupoo  (Tam.), 
Wind  (Arab.),  Gul  (Pers.%  Mawar  (Malay),  Sewooanda  mul  (Cyng.),  Tu  Miuhoa 
(Chin.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  five,  rarely  fewer,  united,  often  reinforced  by 

as  many  bracts. 
Corolla.     Petals  five,  regular,  rarely  wanting,  inserted  on  the 

disc  which  lines  the  orifice  of  the  calyx. 
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Stamens.     Indefinite,    usually    numerous,    arising    from    the 

calyx,  distinct. 
Ovary.     Superior,  one  or  several,  distinct,  one-celled;  often 

coherent  to  the  sides  of  the  calyx  and  each  other.      Styles 

distinct  or  united. 
Fruit.     A  drupe,  pome,  achenia,  or  follicle. 
Seeds.     Suspended,  rarely  ascending. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Rosa.  Calyx-tube  urceolate,  fleshy,  contracted  at  the  ori- 
fice. Limb  five-cleft.  The  segments  somewhat  imbricated  in 
aestivation  and  mostly  with  a  leafy  appendage.  Petals  five 
(greatly  multiplied  by  culture).  Achenia  indefinite,  bony, 
hispid,  included  in  and  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  Meshy 
tube  of  the  calyx. 

Calyx  urn-form,  inferior,  five-cleft,  fleshy,  contracted  towards  the  top.  Petals 
five.     Carpels  numerous,  bristly,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  calyx  within. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Rosa  centifolia.  Prickles  nearly  straight,  scarcely  dilated 
at  base.  Leaflets  five -seven,  ovate,  glandular-ciliate  on  the 
margin,  subpilose  beneath.  Flower-bud  short-ovoid.  Sepals 
spreading  (not  deflexed)  in  flower.  Fruit  ovoid.  Calyx  and 
peduncle  glandular-hispid,  viscid,  and  fragrant. 

Tube  of  the  cahjx  ovate,  and,  with  the  peduncles,  hispid.  Stem  hispid,  prickly. 
Leaves  pubescent  beneath.     Petioles  unarmed. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Icosandria.  Stamens  twenty  or  more,  arising  from 
the  calyx  (perigy nous).  Order  Polygynia.  Leases  alternate. 
Styles  one -many.     Ovary  free  or  adherent. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Rose  is  known  by  every  one  at  first  sight,  and  has 
been  the  choice  and  favorite  flower  —  the  queen  of  flowers  — 
from  time  immemorial,  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth.  No  flower,  however,  is  more  difficult  to  define  than 
the  Rose,  and  the  difficulty  arises  in  consequence  of  several 
curious  facts  in  its  natural  history.  The  Rose  is  the  only 
flower  that  is  beautiful  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  instant  the 
calyx  bursts  and  shows  a  streak  of  the  corolla,  until  it  is  full- 
blown.    Again,  there  is  no  other  flower  that  is  really  rich  in 
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its  confusion,  or  that  is  not  the  less  elegant  for  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  uniformity  and  order.  These  facts  naturally  give 
rise  to  various  opinions  as  to  the  actual  state  in  which  the 
Rose  is  most  splendid,  and  multiply  the  difficulties  in  esti- 
mating the  properties  which  should  constitute  perfection. 
The  very  fact  of  the  Rose  being  beautiful  from  the  time  its 
calyx  bursts,  makes  the  single  and  semi-double  roses,  up  to  a 
certain  stage,  as  good  as  are  the  perfectly  double  roses ;  and 
yet  there  is  in  the  construction  of  some  varieties  a  circum- 
stance which  makes  them  lose  their  beauty  when  they  are 
full  blown.  The  moss  rose,  for  instance,  is  a  magnificent  ob- 
ject as  long  as  the  calyx  is  seen,  but  as  soon  as  the  flower 
fully  expands,  all  the  distinctions  between  a  moss  rose  and  a 
common  rose  have  departed  or  are  concealed. 

The  rose-bush  varies  in  size  in  different  species,  from  one 
foot  to  six  or  eight,  and  the  colors  are  red,  white,  yellow,  pur- 
ple, black,  striped,  simple,  and  in  almost  numberless  shades 
and  mixtures.  It  is  native  chiefly  of  the  temperate  or  cold 
climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  native  country  of  the 
rose  ;  nor  have  they  determined  the  precise  number  of  origi- 
nal species  of  this  genus :  some  regard  all  the  European  spe- 
cies as  originated  from  one  source ;  others,  particularly  the 
moderns,  divide  them  into  species,  sub-species,  and  varieties. 
The  Rose,  however,  is  of  an  extensive  family,  and  far  from 
being  distinctly  characterized.  Those  denominated  varieties 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  often  permanently  uniform  ; 
and  the  specific  differences,  as  hitherto  pointed  out,  are,  in 
many  respects,  so  inadequate  for  satisfactory  discrimination, 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  which  are  species  and  which 
are  varieties  only. 


CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

From  chemical  analysis,  the  Rose  appears  to  contain  tan- 
nin, sugar,  myricine,  resin,  fat  oil,  volatile  oil,  acids,  salts,  &c. 
It  results  also,  from  the  same  experiments,  that  the  roots, 
stems,  buds,  and  fruit  of  all  the  species  are  found  to  be  as- 
tringent, sweetish,  corroborant,  and  are  indiscriminately  used. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  some  instances  they 
have,  under  certain  circumstances,  produced  alarming  symp- 
toms, —  as  sneezing,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  faintings, 
hysterical  affections,  abortion,  &c.     Many  other  instances  are 
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related  by  Schenckius.  Persons  confined  in  a  close  room, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  roses,  have  been  in  danger  of  imme- 
diate extinction  of  life.  From  the  experiments  of  Priestley 
and  Ingenhousz,  this  effect  seems  owing  to  the  mephitic  air 
which  these  and  most  other  odoriferous  Bowers  exhale. 

The  blossoms  of  the  red  rose,  Rosa  Gallica,  are  less  fra- 
grant than  those  of  some  other  species,  but  they  improve  by 
drying;  the  taste  is  pleasantly  bitter  and  austere.  Water  at 
212°  extracts  both  the  odor  and  the  taste;  and  the  infusion 
strikes  a  black,  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  also  forms  a  pre- 
cipitate of  a  dark  color,  with  sulphate  of  zinc. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  indebted  for  any  astringency  it  pos- 
sesses chiefly  to  the  acid  it  contains,  particularly  as  a  gargle 
in  cynanche  tonsillaris ;  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  ele- 
gant vehicle  for  more  active  remedies,  particularly  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  the  nauseous  taste  of  which  it  very  effectually 
covers. 

A  sirup  made  by  infusing  the  flowers  of  the  Rose  twenty- 
four  hours  in  boiling  water,  and,  after  straining  the  liquor,  add- 
ing twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  is  an  excellent  purge  for  chil- 
dren ;  and  for  adults  of  a  costive  habit,  a  small  quantity  taken 
at  night  will  keep  the  bowels  soluble  and  constantly  open. 

Rose-water  was  first  made  in  Persia,  and  the  Persian  rose- 
water  was  Ions;  the  most  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  This 
water  has  the  agreeable  odor  of  the  Rose  in  great  perfection, 
when  properly  prepared,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case, 
except  when  it  is  made  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  very  apt  to 
spoil,  unless  it  be  rectified  by  a  second  distillation,  but  spirits 
of  wine  ought  not  to  be  added  to  rose-water.  As  rose-water 
is  perfectly  free  from  any  acrimony,  and,  except  in  point  of 
odor,  does  not  differ  from  simple  distilled  water,  it  is  very 
generally  employed  in  collyria  with  acetate  and  superacetate 
of  lead,  and  acetate  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

The  process  for  making  Ottar,  or  essential  oil  of  roses,  so 
much  esteemed  as  a  perfume,  is  as  follows  :  —  Forty  pounds 
of  roses,  the  petals  of  Rosa  Damascena,  are  put  into  a  still 
with  sixty  pounds  of  water.  The  mass  being  well  mixed,  a 
gentle  tire  is  put  under  the  still,  and  when  the  fumes  begin  to 
rise,  the  cap  and  pipe  are  properly  fixed  and  luted.  When 
the  impregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  the  fire  is  les- 
sened by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  distillation  continued  until 
thirty  pounds  of  water  are  come  over,  which  is  generally  done 
in  about  four  or  five  hours.  This  water  is  to  be  poured  upon 
forty  pounds  of  fresh  roses,  and  thence  are  to  be  drawn  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  distilled  water,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  before.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  of  earthen-ware, 
or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  for  the 
night.  The  ottar  or  essence  will  be  found,  in  the  morning, 
congealed  and  swimming  at  the  top  of  the  water. 
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Sanguinary  Canadensis. 

Jilood  Hoot,  Red  ttucoow 
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PAPAVEPACE^E. 

The  Poppy  Family. 

No.  2. 
SANGUINARIA    CANADENSIS. 

Blood-root.     Red  Puccoon.     Blood-ivort. 

Geog.  Position.     Mountains,  woods. 

Quality.     Bitter. 

Poiver.     Deobstrnent,  acrid. 

Use.     Cleansing  the  blood. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   PAPAVERACE^E. 

Linnaan  Classification. 

Class  XIII.     Polyandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authokities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  72.3.  Willd.  Sp.  Pi,  II.  1140.  Pursh.  Flor.  N.A. 
366.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  16.  Bigelow,  Med  Bot.,  I.  75.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I. 
31.  Raf  Med.  Flor.,  II.  78.  U.  S.  Disp.  626.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  363.  Loud.  Encye. 
PI.  460.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  208.  Thomson,  Mat,  Med.  *77.  Pcreira, 
El.Mat  Med.,  II.  732.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  1 27.  Grav,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  27.  Beach,  Fam. 
Ph.  672.    Howard,  Bot.  Med.  291.    Kost,  Mat.  Med   163.    Wood,  Class-Book,  155. 

Genus  SANGUINARIA. 

From  Lat.  Sanguis,  -inis,  blood,  the  color  of  its  juice.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  on 
being  wounded,  discharge  a  blood-colored  fluid. 

Synonymes.  —  Sangninaria  du  Canada  (Fr.),  Canadisches  Blutkraut  (Ger.), 
Puccoon  (Ind.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.      Sepals  two,  rarely  three,  deciduous,  imbricated  in 

aestivation. 
Corolla.     Petals  four,  rarely  five  or  six,  hypogynous. 
Stamens.     Often  numerous,  but  some  multiple  of  four,  rarely 

polyadelphous.     Anthers  innate.    . 
Ovary.     Solitary.     Stifle  short  or  none.     Stigmas  two,  or,  if 

more,  stellate  upon  the  flat  apex  of  the  ovary. 
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Fruit.     Either   pod-shaped  with    two   parietal  placentae,  or 

capsular  with  several. 
Seeds.     Numerous,  minute.     Embryo  minute,  at  the  base  of 

oily  albumen. 

The  Secondary   Characte'rs. 

Sanguinaria.  Sepals  two,  caducous.  Petals  eight,  in  two 
series,  those  of  the  outer  series  longer.  Stamens  numerous. 
Stigma  one,  two-lobed,  sessile.  Capsule  poddike,  oblong,  one- 
celled,  two-valved,  acute  at  each  end,  many-seeded. 

Calyx  caducous,  two-sepalled.  Corolla  about  eight-pctalled.  Stigma  sessile, 
twinned,  two-grooved.  Capsule  pod-like,  ovate,  one-celled,  two-valved,  acute  at 
each  end.     Valves  caducous.     Columella  two,  permanent. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis.  Leaves  solitary,  radical,  reni- 
form.  Scape  naked,  one-flowered,  sheathed  at  base.  Petals 
spreading,  regular. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Polyandria.  Stamens  twenty  or  more,  arising  from 
the  receptacle  (hypogynous).  Order  Monogynia.  Ovaries 
compound.  Placenta;  parietal.  Sepals  two  (or  three).  Juice 
colored. 

Leaves  sub-rtniform,  sinuate-lobcd.     Scape  one-flowered. 


NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  is  an  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate vegetables  of  our  country.  It  is  particularly  interest- 
ing from  its  flowering  at  a  season  when  there  is  little  or  no 
general  verdure,  and  scarcely  any  thing  in  bloom  except  trees, 
the  inconspicuous  florescence  of  which  does  not  render  them 
in  general  very  attractive.  The  flower  appears  very  early  in 
the  spring,  while  the  weather  is  still  cold,  and  frost  not  un- 
common. Accordingly,  on  its  first  appearance  above  the 
ground,  and  for  some  time  after,  it  is  beautifully  inclosed  in 
one  of  the  leaves,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  involu- 
crum  to  it. 

The  plant  is  also  one  of  the  most  abundant  in  the  United 
States,  growing  plentifully  from   Canada  to  Florida.     It  ap- 


SANGUINARIA    CANADENSIS. 

pears  in  the  spring,  (lowers  throughout  March  and  April,  dur- 
ing which  the-  seed  becomes  ripe.  It  grows  exuberantly  in  a 
light,  loose,  rich  soil,  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and  on  the  ex- 
posed borders  of  shady  woods  ;  and  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The  petals  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  connive  every 
evening,  for  several  evenings  successively,  even  after  impreg- 
nation ;  and  from  the  tendency  of  this  plant  to  multiply  its 
petals  in  favorable  situations,  it  is  rendered  likely  that  culture 
would  readily  produce  a  double  variety. 

The  root-stalk  is  fleshy,  tuberous,  and  when  broken  or 
bruised,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  plant,  exudes  a 
blood-colored  fluid.  From  each  bud  of  the  root-stalk  there 
springs  a  single  large  glaucous  leaf,  and  a  scape  about  six 
inches  high,  with  a  single  flower.  The  whole  plant  is  smooth. 
The  leaf  is  kidney-shaped,  with  roundish  lobes,  separated  by 
roundish  sinuses.  The  flower  is  white,  square,  and  on  a 
round  scape.     It  is  scentless  and  of  very  short  duration. 

When  the  plant  is  in  blossom,  the  leaves, are  small;  they, 
however,  continue  to  grow  larger;  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
flower,  by  the  middle  of  summer,  the  leaves  become  so  large 
as  1o  give  the  plant  an  entirely  different  aspect. 

Among  the  Indians  this  plant  was  always  held  in  high 
estimation  ;  they  called  it  Puccoon,  and  made  use  of  the  red 
juice  to  paint  themselves,  and  dye  or  stain  their  skins,  orna- 
ments, baskets,  etc. 

CHEMICAL   AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

From  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis,  by  several  eminent  chemists,  it  appears  that  a 
gum,  a  resin,  and  a  saponaceous  or  extractive  matter  are  de- 
tected in  the  root,  and  that  the  gum  is  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. It  results  also  from  the  same  experiments,  that  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  plant  resides  chiefly  in  the  gum  and 
extractive  matter,  but  especially  in  the  former.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves the  color  of  the  root  better  than  water ;  paper  and 
cloth  dipped  in  the  solution  are  dyed  of  a  salmon-color. 

From  experiments,  made  with  a. view  to  find  a  suitable 
mordant  to  fix  the  dye,  it  appears  that  the  color  of  flannel 
and  silk  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis, could  never  be  entirely  washed  out;  and  that  the 
sulphate  of  alumine,  or  alumine  alone,  and  the  murio-sul- 
phate  of  tin,  are  tolerably  good  mordants  for  flannel,  cotton. 
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silk,  and  linen.  Mario-sulphate  of  tin  was  the  only  mor- 
dant that  fixed  the  color  on  cotton  and  linen.  If  success  is 
obtained  in  fixing  the  color  permanently,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  dye  obtained  from  this  plant  may  become  a 
highly  important  article  in  our  domestic  manufactures. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  articles  of 
our  country,  but  it  requires  to  be  administered  with  great  care 
and  skill,  without  which  it  may  prove  dangerous. 

The  root  of  the  Sang uin aria  Canadensis  possesses  an  al- 
kali, to  the  presence  of  which  the  efficacy  of  the  plant  is 
wholly  *  attributable.  This  may  be  obtained  as  follows:  — 
Digest  the  bruised  root  in  three  parts  of  cold,  diluted  sulphu- 
ric'acid  (water  10,  acid  1);  alter  twenty-four  hours,  decant  the 
fluid  and  repeat  the  operation  twice,  using  water  but  slightly 
acidulated;  mix  the  liquors,  and  filter,  and  to  the  clear,  red 
liquor  which  passes,  add  a  solution  of  ammonia,  so  long  as  it 
occasions  precipitation.  Decant  the  fluid  after  subsidence, 
and  wash  the  brown  precipitate  in  cold  water  ;  it  is  sangui- 
naria,  combined  with  extractive  and  coloring  matter,  and 
mixed  with  some  earths.  Dissolve  the  soluble  part  in  warm 
alcohol,  and  wash  with  the  same.  Distil  the  clear  fluid  from 
a  glass  retort.  When  the  solution  becomes  turbid  by  concen- 
tration, it  must  be  decanted,  while  hot,  into  cylindrical  vessels, 
one  half  filled  with  pure,  cold  water.  The  alkali  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  yellowish-white  bulky  powder,  mingled 
with  a  substance  insoluble  in  diluted  acids,  and  resembling 
resin  :  by  dissolving  the  soluble  part  in  muriatic  acid,  with 
ten  of  water,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  and  treating  as  above, 
the  alkali  is  obtained  pure.  It  is  a  soft  white  powder,  desti- 
tute of  odor,  but  having  a  bitter  acid  taste.  It  renders  blue 
vegetable  colors  green  :  when  heated,  it  melts  into  a  brown, 
transparent,  and  brittle  substance.  It  dissolves  in  most  acids, 
and  forms,  along  with  them,  neutral  salts  of  a  pure  scarlet-red 
color.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  to  which  they  com- 
municate their  red  color:  they  are  inodorous,  but  their  pow- 
der produces  great  irritation  in  the  nostrils :  they  are  all  pre- 
cipitated by  infusion  of  galls,  and  are  decomposed  by  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  powerful  deleterious  stimulants. 
Farmers  apply  them  in  the  diseases  of  horses,  to  make  them 
sweat,  shed  their  coats,  etc.  The  seeds  are  violent  narcotics; 
producing  fever,  delirium,  dilated  pupil,  etc.  They  are  some- 
times used  as  incitants,  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics,  but  are 
dangerous  and  deleterious.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are  rap- 
idly deteriorated  by  time. 

The  dose,  with  a  view  to  its  emetic  operation,  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains,  in  the  form  of  pills.  For  other  purposes, 
the  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains,  repeated  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  effects  desired. 
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PLUMBAGINACEtE. 

The  Plantain  Family. 

No.  3. 
STATICE    LIMONIUM. 

Thrift.     Marsh  Rosemary. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  sea-coast  of  Arabia. 
Quality.     Bitter,  styptic. 
Power.     Astringent,  antiseptic. 
Use.     Debility,  hemorrhage. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    PLUMBAGINACE^. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  Penlagynia. 

Authorities.  —  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  II.  1522.  Pursh.  Flor.  N.  A.  212.  Lind.  Flor. 
Med.  479.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  II.  251.  Kaf.  Mod.  Flor.,  II.  93.  Whitlaw,  Med. 
Disc .58.  U.  S.  Disp.  686.  Ee.  Disp.  U.  S.  391.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  234.  Grin". 
Med.  Bot.  524.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  279.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  686.  Kost,  Mat. 
Med.  478.     Wood,  Class-Book,  389. 

Genus  STATICE. 

From  the  Greek  orarifu ,  to  stop ;  being  supposed  to  stop  the  flux.  Plin.  Lib. 
25,  cap.  8.  The  English  name  Tlariji,  from  to  thrive;  being  an  abundant  grower, 
and  of  close  texture ;  and,  as  such,  employed  as  borders  in  gardens. 

Stnontmes.  —  Statiee  d'Ameriquc  (Fr.),  Das  Seegras  (Ger.),  Statice  (It.),  Sta- 
tice  (Sp.),  Zeegras  (Dutch),  Strnndblomster  (Swed.). 

The  Essential  Characters. 

Calyx.     Tubular,  five-toothed,  plaited,  persistent. 

Corolla.     Regular,  hypocrateriform,  of  five  petals  united  at 
base,  or  sometimes  almost  distinct. 

Stamens.     Five,  hypogynous  and  opposite  the  petals,  or  in- 
serted on  their  claws. 

Ovary.     One-celled,  free  from  the  calyx.     Styles  five  (seldom 
three  or  four). 

Fruit.     A  utricle,  or  dehiscent  by  valves. 

Seed.     Inverted. 
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statice  limonium. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 
Statice.      Calyx  infundibuliform,  the  limb  entire,  plaited, 
scarious.     Petals  five.     Stamens  five,  inserted  on  the  claws  of 
the  petals.     Styles  five.     Fruit  indehiscent,  invested  with  the 
persistent  calyx. 

Calyx  one-sepalled,  entire,  plaited,  scarious,  inferior.     Corolla  five-petalled.     Cap- 
sule one-seeded,  valveless,  covered  with  the  permanent  calyx. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Statice  Limonium.  (Scope  terete,  paniculate.  Leaves  all 
radical,  ovate-lanceolate,  undulate,  smooth,  obtuse,  mucronate 
below  the  tip. 

Scape  terete.    Panicle  much  branched.    Leaves  lance-obovate,  obtuse,  mucronate, 
glabrous. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Pentagynia. 
Calyx  inferior.     Leaves  radical,  smooth,      Ovary  one-seeded. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Statice  Limonium  is  a  maritime,  indigenous,  peren- 
nial plant,  and  grows  in  the  salt  marshes,  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  North  American  sea-coast.  It  rises  about  a 
foot  in  height,  and  blossoms  in  August  and  Sepember ;  its 
flowers  are  blue  and  very  conspicuous,  on  long  spikes.  Scape 
about  a  foot  high,  with  several  lanceolate  clasping  bracts, 
and  supporting  at  the  top  a  broad,  branching  panicle,  com- 
posed of  close  secund  spikes  of  sessile  blue  flowers.  Petals 
obovate,  unguiculate,  bearing  the  stamens  on  their  claws. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  broader  in  the  upper  half,  smooth,  veinless, 
on  long  petioles. 

This  plant  is  sometimes  called  Sea  Lavender ;  though  it  has 
scarcely  any  resemblance,  and  none  of  its  aromatic  quality. 
It  has  a  strong  perennial  woody  root,  large  and  ligneous,  of  a 
reddish  color  and  an  astringent  taste ;  sending  out  many 
strong  fibres,  which  strike  deep  into  the  ground :  from  the 
upper  part  of  this  come  out  several  smooth,  stiff  leaves,  of  a 
pretty  thick  consistence  and  a  dark  or  glaucous  green,  from 
four  to  five  inches  long,  and  more  than  two  inches  broad  in 
the  middle. 

The  stalk  is  naked,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  are 
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STATICE    LIMONIUM. 

subdivided  into  others,  smaller  towards  the  top;  the  latter  are 
terminated  by  slender  spikes  of  pale-blue  flowers,  ranged  on 
one  side  the  stalk,  above  each  other,  coming  out  of  numerous 
covers  like  sheaths :  these  appear  in  summer,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  oblong  seeds,  inclosed  in  the  calyx. 

The  common  name  given  to  this  plant,  throughout  the 
United  States,  that  of  Rosemary,  belongs  to  a  different  shrub, 
the  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  and  should  be  particularly  re- 
membered.    The  true  English  name  is  Thrift. 

The  Statice  Limonium  appears  to  great  advantage  in  a 
pot.  It  is  much  disposed  to  throw  up  new  flowering  stems; 
hence,  by  having  several  pots  of  it,  some  plants  will  be  in 
flower  throughout  the  summer.  On  this  account  especially, 
and  for  the  singularity  of  its  large  blue  calyx,  it  is  a  plant 
that  merits  attention. 

Though,  in  a  manner,  a  biennial,  it  may  be  often  increased 
by  parting  its  roots.  Both  the  root  and  plant  are  inodorous. 
The  plant  varies  much  as  to  its  luxuriance ;  being  sometimes 
found  with  leaves  scarcely  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  flowers  in  a  panicle,  and<  at  other  times  much 
larger,  with  the  flowers  far  more  abundant.  The  light  blue 
color  distinguishes  it  at  a  distance ;  and  that  color  is  tolerably 
permanent.  On  the  whole,  though  not  so  magnificent  as 
some  of  its  foreign  species,  it  is  nevertheless  a  beautiful  plant. 

The  tender  kinds  of  Statice  Limonium  grow  in  a  sandy 
loam  and  peat ;  the  others  in  light  soil,  and  all  are  increased 
by  dividing  the  root  or  by  seeds. 

Some  botanists  consider  the  Statice  Limonium  of  Europe 
a  mere  variety  of  the  Statice  Caroliniana  of  America. 
The  leaves  of  the  former  are,  however,  undulated,  while  those 
of  the  latter  are  perfectly  flat  in  the  margin. 

CHEMICAL   AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND  USES. 

From  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  Statice  Limo- 
nium, it  appears  to  contain  tannin,  gallic  acid,  gum,  extrac- 
tive, albumen,  volatile  oil,  resin,  caoutchouc,  coloring  matter, 
lignin,  and  various  salts,  among  which  are  common  salt,  and 
the  sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia.  It  results,  also,  from  the 
same  experiments,  that  it  possesses  properties  similar  to  galls; 
since  a  like  quantity  of  both  makes  ink  equally  black. 
Water  and  alcahol  are  both  solvents  of  it ;  but  the  last  is 
even  stronger,  and  the  cold  effusion  more  powerful  than  the  hot. 


STATICE    LIMONIUM. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  uses  to  which  the 
root  of  Statice  Tatarica,  closely  allied  to  the  Limonium,  is 
applied,  is  not  very  generally  known.  The  plant  grows  ex- 
uberantly, on  the  shores  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  ;  and  the  Kalmuc  Tartars,  availing  themselves  of  its 
abundance,  apply  the  root  in  the  process  of  tanning  hides  and 
skins,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  powerful  astringent  qual- 
ities, produces  the  celebrated  Russian  leather. 

The  root  is  the  officinal  part ;  it  is  a  most  powerful  vege- 
table styptic  and  astringent.  In  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  in  New  England  generally,  this  plant 
is  held  in  very  high  estimation,  and  much  used  for  medical 
purposes.  It  is  used  in  severe  dysenteries,  and  the  putrid  sore- 
throat  accompanying  scarlet  fever;  and  for  these  objects  it 
should  be  taken  in  decoction,  and  also  used  as  a  gargle. 

The  decoction  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of 
the  root  in  four  quarts  of  water  down  to  two  ;  strain  the 
liquor  and  sweeten  it  with  loaf-sugar:  dose,  a  teacupful  to 
be  taken  four  times  a  day,  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  gleets.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  dose  of  rhubarb  or  castor 
oil  in  cases  of  dysentery,  etc.  previous  to  using  the  decoction. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  already  very  generally  introduced 
into  practice ;  and  it  is  particularly  popular  among  the  inhab- 
itants along  the  sea-coast.  It  is  especially  beneficial  in  aph- 
tha;, ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  debility,  hemorrhage, 
cynanche  maligna,  relaxed  bowels,  cholera  infantum,  chronic 
dysentery,  etc. ;  and  the  good  effects,  in  these  cases,  are  very 
sensibly  advanced,  the  root  being  also  antiseptic.  It  has 
often  availed  when  other  astringents  and  tonics  have  been 
tried  and  failed. 

An  infusion  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  much  esteemed,  and 
even  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  specific,  as  a  gargle  in  ulcer- 
ous sore-throat  or  scarlatina  anginosa.  It  has  also  been  found 
highly  useful  as  a  wash  or  injection,  in  gonorrhoea,  gleets, 
and  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses.  In  dysentery,  it  should 
be  used  only  after  purgatives,  and  it  will  prove  as  near  a 
specific  in  this  complaint  as  any  medicine  can  be.  The  best 
manner  of  giving  this  medicine,  in  this  instance,  is  to  boil  it 
in  milk  (an  ounce  of  the  dried  root  to  a  pint  of  milk) ;  a  table- 
spoonful  may  be  given'  every  hour,  in  bad  cases,  and  if  blood 
is  passing  from  the  bowels,  it  may  be  given  oftener. 

The  powder  of  the  dried  root  may  be  sprinkled  on  any  ill- 
conditioned  sore,  with  good  effect. 

An  essential  oil  is  procured  from  this  plant,  by  distillation, 
possessing  all  the  beneficial  properties  of  the  plant.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

The  Statice  Limonium  is,  hence,  a  valuable  article  in  the 
Materia  Medica  ;  the  taste  is  very  styptic  and  rather  bitter ;  it 
may,  however,  be  made  palatable  by  aromatics. 
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CRUCIFERiE. 

The  Mustard  Family. 

No.  4. 

NASTURTIUM     OFFICINALE. 

Water-Cress. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  rivers  and  springs. 

Quality.     Acrid. 

Power.     Diuretic,  antiscorbutic. 

Use.     Scurvy,  obstipation  of  the  bowels.     As  a  salad. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   CRUCIFEILE. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  XV.      Tetradi/namia.     Order   Siliquosa. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1089.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  489.  Pursh.  Flor.  N.  A. 
440.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  39.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  129.  U.  S.  Disp.  1279.  Loud. 
Encyc.  PI.  538.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  135.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  32.  Wood,  Class- 
Book,  165. 

Genus  NASTURTIUM. 

Prom  the  Latin,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  comes  from  nasus  tortus,  from  the 
effect  which  the  acrimony  of  these  plants  has  upon  the  nose.  The  English,  from 
its  growing  in  water,  and  Cress  from  the  Lat.  crescere,  to  increase. 

Synonymes.  —  Cressen  de  Fontaine  (Tr.),  Brunnen  Kresse  (Gcr.),  Cressione  di 
Sorgenti  (It.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.      Sepals  four,  deciduous. 

Corolla.     Of  four  regular  petals,  their  claws  inserted  into 

the  receptacle,  and  their  limbs  spreading  in  the  form  of  a 

cross. 
Stamens.     Six,  two  of  them  upon  opposite   sides,   shorter 

than  the  other  four. 
Ovary.     Composed  of  two  united  carpels,  with  two  parietal 
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NASTURTIUM    OFFICINALE. 

placentae,  united  by  a  membranous  dissepiment.  Stigmas 
two. 

Fruit.     A  silique  or  silicle,  usually  two-celled. 

'Seeds.  Attached  in  a  single  row  to  each  side  of  the  plaeentss. 
Albumen  wanting.  Embryo  with  the  two  cotyledons  vari- 
ously folded  on  the  radicle. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Nasturtium.  Sepals  equal  at  base,  spreading. .  Silique 
subterete,  mostly  curved  upwards,  sometimes  short,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  silicle.  Valves  veinless.  Seeds  in  a  double  row. 
Cotyledons  accumbent. 

Silique  teretish,  abbreviated  or  declined.  Stiyma  somewhat  two-lobed.  Calyx 
equal  at  the  base,  spreading.  Seeds  small,  irregularly  in  two  series,  without  mar- 
gins. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Nasturtium  officinale.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  ovate, 
subcordate,  repand.  Petals  white,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Stems  decumbent,  thick.     Branches  axillary. 

Leaves  pinnately  divided.  Segments  ovate,  subcordate,  repand.  Petals  white, 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Tetradynamia.  Stamens  six,  four  of  them  longer 
than  the  other  two.  Order  Siliquosa.  Petals  four,  equal, 
cruciate.     Pod  two-celled  by  a  false  partition. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

This  class  of  plants  is  of  much  importance  to  man.  It  is 
found  principally  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  furnishes  sev- 
eral of  the  alimentary  articles  which  are  very  nutritious,  and 
others  which  are  used  as  condiments. 

Water-cress  is  a  creeping  amphibious  perennial,  growing 
in  ponds  and  slow  running  streams.  The  stems  are  spreading, 
declining,  or  floating,  if  in  water.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  pin- 
nate, and  somewhat  lyre-shaped.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  a 
corymb,  soon  lengthened  out  into  a  spike,  and  appear  in  June 
and  July.  The  plant,  when  growing  in  a  rapid  current,  has 
its  leaves  lengthened,  and  in  this  state  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  Water  Parsnip  (Sium  latifolium),  which  commonly 
grows  with  it,  and  is  deleterious. 
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NASTURTIUM    OFFICINALE. 

The  most  suitable  description  of  water  is  a  clear  stream, 
and  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  running  over 
sand,  gravel,  or  chalk.  Newly  risen  spring-water  is  highly 
advantageous,  as  the  plants  not  only  thrive  better,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  rarely  frozen,  they  generally  continue  in 
vegetation,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  soon  check  the  current 
so  as  to  raise  the  water  two  or  three  inches  above  the  plants, 
which  is  considered  the  most  favorable  circumstance  in  which 
they  can  be  placed.  The  Cress  will  not  grow  freely  in  a 
muddy  bottom,  nor  will  it  taste  well  when  there  is  mud  about 
the  roots.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  a  con- 
stant current,  as  where  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  stream 
or  flow  of  water,  the  plants  cease  to  thrive.  After  the  plants 
have  been  cut  about  three  times,  they  begin  to  stock,  and 
then  the  oftenerthey  are  cut  the  better  ;  in  summer  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  very  close  cut.  In  winter  the  water  should 
be  rather  deeper,  to  obtain  which,  the  plants  are  left  with 
more  head  that  the  water  may  thus  be  impeded. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND   USES. 

Water-cresses  have  always  been  esteemed  valuable  for 
their  antiscorbutic  qualities,  and  these  properties  are  the  uni- 
form and  universal  character  of  the  order  of  Crucifera:.  Nas- 
turtium officinale  forms  an  excellent  spring  salad,  either 
alone  or  with  brook-lime  or  scurvy-grass.  It  is  a  popular 
favorite  in  spring  in  most  places,  generally  eaten  fasting,  and 
proves  a  good  remedy  to  cleanse  the  blood  of  gross  humors. 
It  is  also  said  to  enliven  the  spirits. 

The  fresh  herb  has  a  quick,  penetrating  odor,  especially 
when  rubbed,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste,  but  loses  both 
when  dried,  and  the  infusion  also  in  the  dried  state  is  per- 
fectly inert.  The  plant  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  stom- 
achic; and  perhaps  there  is  no  better  method  of  using  it  than 
as  a  salad. 

Water-cresses  open  obstructions,  increase  the  urinary  dis- 
charge, promote  the  menses,  and  are  a  powerful  remedy 
against  the  scurvy ;  they  are  also  considerably  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue. 

The  juice  of  Water-cresses  decocted  with  that  of  Scurvy- 
grass  and  Seville  oranges,  forms  a  very  popular  remedy  in 
scorbutic  affections  and  visceral  obstructions.  The  decoction 
alone  is  an  admirable  cleansing  wash  for  ulcers,  sores,  &C., 
and  is  also  frequently  employed  for  attenuating  viscid  humors. 
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Animalcules  are  the  cause  of  various  disorders.  A  variety 
of  internal  complaints  in  the  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  and  intes- 
tines, are  brought  on  by  swallowing  myriads  of  animalcules 
and  other  imperceptible  living  creatures  which  inhabit  raw 
vegetables  and  foul  water ;  and  finding  the  heat  and  food  of 
the  stomach  congenial  to  their  growth,  they  become  a  new 
species  of  an  alarming  size,  and  prey  upon  the  vital  parts  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  patient's  health,  and  oftentimes  at 
the  expense  of  his  life  before  the  malady  can  be  known  or 
even  suspected. 

A  friend  of  Lord  Stawcll  (Eng.)  had  eaten  voraciously  of 
Water-cresses.  Some  time  afterwards  he  complained  of  a 
continual  sensation  of  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which 
no  medicine  could  remove.  The  advice  of  the  most  able  phy- 
sicians proved  to  no  purpose,  and  consequently,  for  a  time,  his 
case  was  considered  incurable.  In  this  situation  some  strong 
emetics  were  administered,  and  he  presently  threw  up  an  in- 
credible number  of  small  tadpoles,  —  which  were  evidently  the 
production  of  spawn  attached  to  the  Water-cresses,  eaten 
without  care,  and  perhaps  without  washing.  Afterwards  he 
rapidly  recovered,  and  in  a  very  short  time  resumed  his  usual 
avocations. 

An  extraordinary  case  is  stated  of  a  young  girl  in  Hamp- 
shire, about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  experienced  a  most 
uncommon  sensation  in  her  stomach  and  bowels,  and  could 
plainly  distinguish  something  alive  and  moving  within  her. 
The  girl's  description  was  for  a  long  time  treated  as  a  chi- 
mera. At  length,  however,  she  brought  up  a  living  toad. 
This  animal  undoubtedly  must  have  been  taken  into  her 
stomach  in  that  state  of  the  spawn  which  is  just  emerg- 
ing to  tadpoles,  and  was  attributed  to  her  eating  Water- 
cresses,  which  had  long  been  a  common  food  with  her. 
Nothing  would  have  saved  her  from  poison,  but  the  animal 
having  been  bred  and  nourished  up  as  it  were  in  her  own 
body,  and  becoming  so  much  assimilated  with  her  nature  as  to 
have  thus  long  proved  harmless.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
had  it  not  been  thus  timely  brought  away,  she  must  very 
soon  have  died. 

From  these  facts  it  is  quite  evident  the  utmost  care  should 
always  be  taken  in  the  washing  and  cleansing  of  salads, 
Water-cresses,  and  all  raw  vegetables,  and  particularly  in 
guarding  against  the  long  red  worm,  which  almost  constantly 
lies  concealed  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  a  head  of  celery. 
The  same  caution  is  necessary  in  eating  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
since  they  abound  with  animalcules  and  various  living  crea- 
tures. Cold  raw  water,  particularly  when  stagnant,  ought 
never  to  be  drunk.  It  is  always  the  safest  way  to  boil  the 
water  before  it  is  used  in  the  composition  of  any  kind  of  bev- 
erage, or  even  to  drink  alone. 
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LEGTTMINOS^. 

The  Pulse  Family. 

No.  5. 
COPAIFERA    OFFICINALIS. 

Copaiba-tree. 
Geog.  Position.     Brazil. 
Quality.     Acrid,  bitter,  aromatic. 
Power.     Vulnerary,  diuretic,  purifying. 
Use.     Synocha,    phthisis,    hectic    fever,   cough,  gonorrhoea, 
diarrhoea,  scurvy. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   LEGUMINOS^E. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  X.  Decandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  557.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  278.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  II. 
630.  Stephenson  and  Churchill,  IDS.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  609.  Barton,  Lee.  117. 
No.  183.  Loud  Encyc.  PI.  350.  Lond.  Disp.  301.  U.  S.  Disp.  270.  Griff.  Med. 
Bot.  264.  Percira,  El.  Mat  Med.  II.  603.  Kost,  Mat.  Med.  210.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph. 
6-19.     Wood,  Class-Book,  217. 

Genus  COPAIFERA. 

The  tree  is  so  called  from  bearing  the  drug  Cojmiba,  which  is  the  name  giv*;n 
to  the  tree  itself  by  the  people  of  Brazil. 

Synonymes.  —  Beaume  de  Copahu  (Fr.),  Kopaiva  Balsam  (Ger.),  Hwit  Indiansk 
Balsam  (Swed.),  Balsam  Copayve  (Dutch),  Balsamo  del  Copaiba  (It.),  Copavva 
(Sp.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  generally  five,  more  or  less  united,  often  un- 
equal. 

Corolla.  Petals  five,  either  papilionaceous  or  regular,  pe- 
rigynous. 

Stamens.  Diadelphous,  monadelphous,  or  distinct.  Anthers 
versatile. 

Ovary.  Superior,  single  and  simple.  Style  and  Stigma 
simple. 


C0PA1FERA    OFFICINALIS. 

Fruit.     A  legume,  either  continuous   (one-celled),    or  (a  lo- 

ment)  jointed  into  one-seeded  cells. 
Seeds.    Solitary  or  several,  destitute  of  albumen. 

The  Secondary  Characters. 
Copaifera.  Calyx  four-parted.  Segments  diverging,  the 
lowest  the  narrowest.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  ten,  declinate. 
Ovary  roundish,  compressed,  with  two  ovules.  Fruit  pedicel- 
late, oblique,  obovate,  rounded,  compressed,  between  woody 
and  leathery,  two-valved,  one-seeded.  Seed  inclosed  in  a  one- 
sided aril. 

Calyx  with  four  sepals,  united  at  base,  ebracteolate.     Petals  nine.     Stamens  ten, 
distinct,  nearly  equal.     Style  filiform.     Legume  two-valved,  one-seeded. 

The  Specific   Characters. 
Copaifera    officinalis.      Leaves    generally    equally    pin- 
nated.    Leaflets  in  two-five  pairs,  incurved,  ovate,  unequal- 
sided,  obtusely  acuminate  with  pellucid  dots. 

Leaves  alternate,  large,  pinnate.     Flowers  whitish,  disposed  in  terminal  branched 
spikes.     Fruit  an  oval,  two-valved  pod,  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 
Class    Decandria.      Stamens    ten.      Order    Monogynia. 
Fruit  a  legume.      Ovary  single  and  simple. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Copaiba-tree  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the 
Spanish  West  India  Islands.  It  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the 
woods  of  Tolu,  near  Carthagena,  and  in  those  of  Quito  and 
Brazil.  It  is  a  lofty,  handsome  tree,  branching  at  the  top, 
with  a  brownish,  ash-colored  bark.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
pinnate  ;  consisting  of  four  pair  of  ovate,  pointed,  alternate, 
ferruginous  leaflets,  with  a  terminal  one  two  or  three  inches 
long,  entire,  shining,  veined,  narrower  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  and  placed  on  short  petioles.  The  flowers  are  in 
terminal  racemes,  which  are  stiff,  spreading  the  length  of  the 
pinnae,  and  loosely  divided  into  eight  alternate  common 
peduncles,  with  the  flowers,  which  are  white,  sitting  closely 
on  them.  The  petals  are  oblong,  acute,  concave,  spreading. 
The  filaments  slender,  incurved,  bearing  oblong,  incumbent 
anthers.  The  germen  is  roundish,  compressed,  and  on  a 
short  pedicel.      The   fruit  is  an  oval,   two-valved  pod,   con- 
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COPAIFERA    OFFICINALIS. 

taining  a   single  egg-shaped   seed,  enveloped  with  a  berried 
arillus. 

Almost  all  the  species  of  Copaifera  yield  balsam.  The 
copaiba  balsam  of  commerce  is  produced  by  wounding  or 
boring  the  trees  to  the  pith,  near  the  base  of  the  trunk,  when 
it  flows  abundantly  in  the  form  of  a  clear,  colorless  liquid, 
which  is  thickened  and  acquires  a  yellowish  color  by  age. 
The  operation  is  performed  two  or  three  times  in  the  same 
year,  and  from  the  older  trees  the  best  balsam  is  obtained. 
It  is  brought  to  market  from  the  Brazils  in  small  casks,  each 
of  which  contains  from  one  cwt.  to  one  cwt.  and  a  half  of  the 
balsam. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND   USES. 

Genuine,  good  Copaiba  balsam  has  a  peculiar  but  agree- 
able odor,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  is  clear 
and  transparent,  its  consistence  is  that  of  oil,  the  color  a  pale 
goldcn-yel|o\v,  and  its  specific  gravity  0.950  to  0.966 ;  but 
when  it  is  exposed  with  an  extended  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  it  gradually  thickens,  until  at  length  it  becomes  solid, 
dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
completely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Sulphuric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  a  brown,  bituminous-like  mixture,  which  gives 
out  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur.  Nitric  acid,  in  the  ordinary 
heat  of  the  air,  partially  dissolves  it,  and  renders  it  brown : 
but  at  an  increased  temperature,  the  action  is  violent,  the 
acid  is  decomposed,  and  nitrous  fumes  are  copiously  emitted. 
The  muriatic  and  acetic  acids  scarcely  affect  it.  The  pure 
alkalies  form  with  it  white,  saponaceous  compounds,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  forming  opaque,  milky  mixtures.  It  is 
soluble  also  in  the  expressed  oils.  Distilled  with  a  gentle 
heat,  38  per  cent,  of  a  green,  pleasantly  odorous,  sapid,  volatile 
oil,  of  specific  gravity  0.876,  passes  over,  while  7.59  remains 
in  the  distilled  water,  and  53.66  of  a  brown  resinous  extract  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  which  gradually  hardens  and  becomes  brit- 
tle, 52  parts  of  which  are  inodorous,  insipid,  and  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  1.66  remain  clammy;  the  remaining 
0.75  is  extractive.  In  destructive  distillation,  it  yields  some 
empyreumatic  brownish-red  oil,  an  acidulous  water,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  defiant  gas,  but  does  not  yield  benzoic  acid. 
Hence  it  approaches  nearer  in  its  nature  to  the  turpentines 
than  to  the  balsams.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  mas- 
tic and  oil,  and  occasionally  with  rape  oil  and  with  castor 
oil.  Bucholz  says,  that  if  copaiba  does  not  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  recti- 
fied  sulphuric  ether,  its   adulteration   may  be  inferred.     The 
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adulteration  with  castor  oil  is  discovered  by  mixing  three 
parts  of  the  suspected  balsam  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
if  it  be  pure,  a  plastic,  reddish  mass  will  be  formed  ;  if  it  con- 
tain castor  oil,  the  consistence  is  that  of  turpentine,  and  it  is 
scarcely  colored.  If  copaiba  balsam  be  pure,  it  rapidly 
solidifies  when  mixed  with  calcined  magnesia ;  if  this  be  not 
effected,  the  balsam  is  impure,  and  contains  a  fixed  oil. 

Copaiba  has  been  prescribed  successfully  as  an  expectorant 
in  chronic  catarrh,  with  the  view  of  inspissating,  rather  than 
attenuating,  the  mucus  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  If,  as  is 
probable,  it  stimulates  directly  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
effect  produced  may  arise  from  a  new  action  being  induced 
upon  the  inflamed  surface,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
occurs  from  its  employment  in  gleets  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra ;  and  it  is  only  upon  such  a  mode  of  ac- 
tion that  the  benefit  which  results  from  its  administration  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  can  be  accounted  for.  It 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills  by  rubbing  it  up  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  copaiba  with  one  part  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  and  leaving  the  mixture,  for  some  time  at 
rest  until  it  becomes  solid ;  if  the  copaiba  be  pure,  the  mass 
remains  diaphanous. 

Copaiba  balsam  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  gently  purga- 
tive. It  has  been  recommended  in  pulmonary  complaints ;  but 
where  the  excitement  is  morbidly  increased,  or  there  is  any 
decree  of  the  inflammatory  diathesis  present,  the  heating  and 
irritating  quality  of  copaiba  renders  it  injurious.  From  its 
power  of  stimulating  the  urethra,  it  is  more  successfully  used 
in  gleets.  It  is  equally  efficacious  in  fluor  albus,  and  in  that 
state  of  the  uterus  sometimes  occurring  on  the  final  cessation 
of  the  menses,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  sanious  dis- 
charge, great  bearing  down,  and  many  of  the  symptoms  of  in- 
cipient cancer.  It  certainly  affords  considerable  relief  in 
hcemorrhoidal  affections,  perhaps  from  its  exciting  the  steady 
peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  hcemorrhoidal  vessels  is 
lessened  by  the  stimulant  effect  of  the  remedy  on  the  kidneys. 
In  too  large  doses,  it  excites  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and 
its  use  should  always  be  avoided  when  ulceration  of  these 
organs  is  suspected. 

The  extract  remaining  after  distillation  by  a  gentle  heat 
has  been  recommended  by  M.  Thorn,  as  acting  as  efficacious- 
ly in  gonorrhoea  and  gleets  as  the  balsam,  without  its  nause- 
ating properties. 

The  dose  of  copaiba  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  minims,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  either  triturated  with  sugar  into  an  oleo  sac- 
charum,  or  mixed  with  soft  or  distilled  water,  by  means  of 
mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  dose  of  the  volatile  oil 
is  twenty  minims  ;  that  of  the  extract,  ten  grains. 
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MELIACEJE. 

The  Bead-tree   Family.  • 

No.  6. 
CANELLA    ALBA. 

White  Canella.     Wild  Cinnamon. 

Gcog.  Position.     West  Indies. 
Quality.     Aromatic,  bitter,  pungent. 
Power.     Stimulant,  tonic. 
Use.     Dyspepsia,  gout,  scurvy. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  MELIACE^E. 

Linncean   Classification. 

Class  XL  Dodecandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

AnTnoitiTiES.  —  Liu.  Sp.  PI.  636.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  116.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  H 
857.  Stephenson  and  Churchill,  66.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  694.  Barton,  Lee.  86, 
No.  131.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  394.  Lond  Disp.  229.  U.  S.  Disp.  158.  Griff.  Med. 
Bot.  181.    Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  654.     Kost,  Mat.  Med.  441. 

Genus  CANELLA. 

A  name  given  by  Murray,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  between  its  wood  and 
the  aromatic  flavor  of  Canella,  Cinnamon. 

Stnontmes.  —  Cannelle  blanche  (Fr.),  Weisser  Zimmet  (Ger.),  Hwit  Kanel 
(Swed.),  Cannella  bianca  (It.),  Canella  blanca  (Sp.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  three- five,  somewhat  united  at  base. 
Corolla.     Petals  three  -  five,  hypogynous,  cohering  at  base, 

sometimes  unequal,  aestivation  imbricated. 
Stamens.     Of  the  same  number  as,  or  double  the  number  of, 

the  petals,  monadelphous  at  base,  inserted  on  the  outside 

of  the  torus.     Anthers  sessile,  within  the  ring  of  filaments. 
Ovary.     Three -five-celled,  each  cell  containing  one  to  two 

ovules.      Styles  and  stigmas  usually  united  into  one,  three - 

five-lobed. 
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CANELLA  ALBA. 

Fruit.     Drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular,  three  -  five  celled, 

each  one -two  seeded,  when  dehiscent,  loculicidal. 
Seeds.     Never  winged  or  flat.     Albumen  scanty  or  none. 

The    Secondary   Characters. 

Canella.  Sepals  five.  Petals  five,  somewhat  coriaceous, 
glaucous,  twisted  in  aestivation.  Stamens  combined  in  a 
tube.  Anthers  fifteen,  resembling  furrows.  Stigmas  three. 
Berry  three-celled,  or  by  abortion  sometimes  one-celled.  Cells 
one -two-seeded.  Embryo  surrounded  by  fleshy  albumen, 
curved,  with  linear  cotyledons. 

Sepals  five.  Petals  five,  sometimes  coriaceous,  testivation  contorted.  Stamens 
fifteen,  connected  with  fifteen  furrowed  anthers.  Stir/mas  three.  Berry  three- 
celled  (or  by  abortion  one).     Cells  one  -  two-seeded. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Canella  alba.  Leaves  scattered,  shining,  obovate,  cune- 
ate  at  base,  dotted  when  young,  opaque  when  old.  Flowers 
small,  clustered.  Petals  concave,  erect,  thick,  deciduous. 
Berry  the  size  of  a  pea,  fleshy,  smooth.     Seeds  generally  two. 

,    Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.     Leaves  coriaceous,  spatbulate,  and  obtuse. 

The  Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Dodecandria.  Stamens  twelve  to  nineteen.  Order 
Monogynia.  Polypetalous.  Calyx  three-lobed.  Anthers  ad- 
hering to  an  urceolate  nectary.     Berry  one-celled. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  name  Canella,  a  diminutive  of  Canna,  was  at  one 
time  applied  to  the  Cinnamon,  whence  the  French  so  called  it. 
"When  the  present  Canella  was  first  discovered  in  South 
America,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  true  Cinnamon,  and  called 
by  its  then  name.  One  of  the  earliest  full,  though  perhaps 
not  the  first  account,  was  given  by  Monardes  ( Clns.  Exot. 
323),  who  states  that,  in  1540,  an  expedition  was  sent  by 
Pizarro  to  examine  the  province  Cumaco,  where  this  Cinna- 
mon was  said  to  be  found.  It  was  long  confounded  with 
Winter's  Bark,  and  at  one  time  called  Winterania  Canella,  or 
Spurious  Winter's  Bark,  though  both  had  been  clearly  dis- 
tinguished by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Phil.  Trans. 

Canella  alba  is  a  tree  which  is  a  native  and  common  in 
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many  parts  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  in  South  America, 
growing  frequently  on  the  sea-coasts,  where  it  seldom  exceeds 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet;  but  in  the  inland  forests,  it  attains  a 
more  considerable  height.  It  is  propagated  chiefly  by  wild 
pigeons  feeding  on  its  berries.  It  rises  with  a  very  straight 
stem,  and  resembles  the  Pimento.  The  branches  are  erect,  not 
spreading,  and  only  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  furnished  with  peti- 
olatcd  leaves  irregularly  alternate,  oblong,  entire,  nerveless, 
of  a  dark  green  color,  thick  and  shining  like  those  of  the 
Laurel,  and  emitting  a  similar  odor.  The  flowers,  which  ex- 
hale a  powerful  aromatic  perfume,  are  small  and  of  a  violet 
color,  seldom  opening,  and  grow  in  clusters  upon  divided 
footstalks  at  the  summits  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is  of 
one  piece,  small,  persistent,  and  deeply  tripartite.  The  petals 
are  five  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  oblong,  sessile,  concave, 
erect,  two  a  little  narrower  than  the  others.  The  nectary  is 
pitcher-shaped,  antheriferous,  and  deciduous.  The  anthers 
are  twenty-one  in  number,  distinct,  fixed  longitudinally  to  the 
outside  of  the  nectary,  and  discharge  a  yellow  pollen.  The 
germen  is  superior,  ovate.  The  style  is  cylindrical,  with  two 
rough,  convex,  blunt  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong,  one- 
celled,  glossy  black  berry.  The  bark  is  whitish,  so  that  the 
tree  is  at  once  and  easily  distinguished  from  others  in  the 
woods. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  bark  of  the  Canella  Alba  is  the  only  officinal  part, 
and  is  removed  with  an  iron  instrument,  and,  being  deprived 
of  its  epidermis,  is  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  brought  to  market 
packed  in  casks  and  cases,  in  long  pieces,  some  rolled  in 
quills  and  others  flat;  the  quilled  sort  is  considerably  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  the  flat  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  quilled  pieces  are  of  a  whitish-yellow  color 
on  both  sides,  and  break  with  a  starchy  fracture.  The  flat 
pieces,  which  appear  to  be  the  bark  of  the  largest  branches  or 
of  the  stem,  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and  pale  brown  within. 

The  odor  of  both  kinds,  when  fresh  broken,  is  aromatic, 
something  like  a  mixture  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  the 
taste  slightly  bitter,  extremely  warm,  and  pungent.  Although 
boiling  water  takes  up  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
bark,  yet  the  infusion  possesses  but  little  of  its  warmth  and 
pungency,  the  bitter  chiefly  predominating.  Alcohol  extracts 
all  its  qualities  in  perfection;  the  tincture  is  bright  yellow,  and 
becomes   milky  on   the   addition   of  water.     The   infusion  is 
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not  altered  by  the  infusion  of  galls,  sulphate  of  iron,  zinc, 
muriate  of  mercury,  or  tartarized  antimony ;  but  nitrate  of 
silver  and  acetate  of  lead  render  it  milky,  and  throw  down 
precipitates.  By  distillation  with  water  Canella  alba  af- 
fords a  thick,  heavy,  yellow,  very  pungent,  gratefully  odorous 
essential  oil,  on  which  and  a  little  bitter  resinous  matter  its 
virtues  seem  to  depend. 

An  analysis  of  it  by  Petron  and  Robinet  shows  that  it 
contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  bitter  extractive,  canellin,  gum, 
&c.  The  canellin  is  a  saccharine  substance,  which  will  not 
undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  is  very  analogous  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  mannite.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
Winter's  Bark  by  not  being  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  baryta, 
nor  by  infusion  of  galls,  nor  by  sulphate  of  iron,  as  it  does 
not  contain  tannin. 

The  bark  of  Canella  alba  is  stimulant  and  slightly  tonic. 
It  is  useful  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  atonic  gout,  and 
it  is  also  recommended  in  scurvy.  On  account  of  its  aro- 
matic qualities,  however,  Canella  is  principally  employed  to 
cover  the  taste  of  several  disagreeable-tasted  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  well- 
known  and  popular  purgative,  the  Hiera  Picra,  and  is  added  to 
the  tincture  or  infusion  of  senna ;  it  covers  the  nauseous  taste  of 
those  articles,  renders  them  more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and 
prevents  them  from  griping.  It  is  seldom  used  alone,  though 
from  its  stimulating  and  aromatic  properties  it  might  be  use- 
ful where  remedies  of  this  character  were  indicated.  It  ap- 
pears more  useful  as  a  condiment  than  as  a  medicine.  By 
the  Caribs  (the  ancient  natives  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  negroes 
of  the  West  Indies)  it  is  so  employed. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  bark  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm. 

The  officinal  preparations  are, — 

Tinctura  Gentians  composita.  Compound  tincture  of 
Gentia,  commonly  called  Stomachic  Tincture. 

Take  of  yellow-gentian  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  two  ounces; 
orange-peel,  dried  and  bruised,  one  ounce  ;  Canella  alba,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce;  cochineal,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints  and  a  half.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter 
through  paper.  This  is  an  elegant  stomachic  bitter  and 
cordial. 

Vinum  Aloes.     Wine  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes  eight  ounces ;  canella  bark 
two  ounces ;  proof  spirit  and  distilled  water,  each,  four  pints. 
Rub  the  extract  to  powder  with  white  sand,  previously  freed 
from  impurities  ;  rub  the  canella  bark  also  into  powder,  and 
on  these  mixed  together  pour  the  water  and  spirits.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  frequently  shaking  the  vessel  containing 
the  mixture,  and  afterwards  strain. 
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TEEEBINTHACE^l. 

The    Terebinth    Family. 

No.  7. 

BALSAMODENDRON   MYRRHA. 

Myrrh. 

Geog.  Position.    Abyssinia  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia. 

Quality.     Fragrant,  bitter. 

Power.     Balsamic,  tonic,  stimulating. 

Use.     Asthma,  catarrh,  phthisis,  debility. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    TEREBINTHACE^E. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class   VIII.    Oclandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  170.  Barton,  Lee.  214,  No.  378.  Lond.  Disp. 
453.  U.  S.  Disp.  474.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  171.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  615. 
Kost,  Mat.  Med.  346.     DC.  Prodr.,  II.  76. 

Genus  BALSAMODENDRON. 

From  Latin  Balsamum,  Greek  Ba\<rafiov. 

Stnonymes.  —  Myrrhe  (Fr.),  M}-rrhc  (Ger.),  Mirra  (It.),  Mirra  (Sp.),  Murra 
(Russ.),  Murr  (Arab.),  Bol.  (Hind.),  Heera  bol  (Duk.),  Vola  (San.),  Valatipolum 
(Tam.),  Manisan  lebah  (Malay),  Madu  (Jav.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  three  to  five,  more  or  less  united  at  the 
base,  imbricated  in  asstivation,  very  rarely  adherent  to  the 
ovary. 

Corolla.  Petals  rarely  none,  generally  distinct,  as  many  as 
and  alternate  with  the  sepals,  very  seldom  united  at  the 
base,  imbricated  in  aestivation. 

Stamens,  as  well  as  the  petals,  arising  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  calyx,  or  from  the  calycine  disc,  rarely  from  the  torus 
surrounding  the  ovary  ;  either  equal  in   number  to  and  al- 
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temate  with  the  petals,  or  double  (very  rarely  quadruple) 
the  number  of  the  petals,  and  then  placed  alternately  be- 
fore and  between  them. 

Ovary.  Carpels  in  some,  numerous,  distinct,  with  one  style, 
in  others  many,  united  by  the  ovaries;  in  either  case  some 
of  them  are  frequently  abortive,  and  hence  the  carpels  in 
many  appear  solitary,  one-celled ;  but  the  number  of  the 
styles  and  stigmas  then  usually  indicates  abortion. 

Fruit  capsular  or  drupaceous. 

Seeds  few,  usually  solitary,  commonly  exalbuminous.  Em- 
bryo straight,  curved,  arched  or  folded  back.  Cotyledons 
various.     Radicle  usually  superior. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Balsamodendron.  Flowers  irregular.  Calyx  four-toothed, 
persistent.  Petals  four,  linear,  oblong,  aestivation  induplicate, 
valvate.  Stamens  eight,  inserted  under  the  annular  disc;  ele- 
vated warts  between  the  stamens.  Ovary  one.  Style  one, 
short,  obtuse.  Berry  or  drupe  ovate,  acute,  with  four  sutures, 
one -two-celled.  Cells  one-seeded.  Leaves  pinnated.  Leaf- 
lets three  to  five,  sessile,  without  dots. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  Branches  squarrose,  spinescent. 
Leaves  on  short  stalks,  temate.  Leaflets  obovate,  obtuse,  ob- 
tusely toothleted  at  the  apex,  the  lateral  smooth.  Flowers 
unknown.  Fruit  ovate,  acuminate,  smooth,  brown,  some- 
what larger  than  a  pea,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  four- 
toothed  calyx,  and  supported  on  a  very  short  stalk. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Octandria.  Stamens  eight.  Order  Monogynia, 
polypetalous.  Stem  shrubby,  arborescent.  Oriental  tree 
arivino;  out  balsam. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  history  of  Myrrh  dates  from  great  antiquity  ;  it  was 
known  to  all  the  older  nations  of  the  earth.  The  earliest 
notice  of  myrrh  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (Genesis  xxxvii. 
25),  from  which  it  appears  that  this  gum-resin  was  an  object 
of  commerce  with  the  Eastern  nations  more  than  3,500  years 
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ago.  It  remained  long,  however,  undescribed  by  naturalists ; 
and  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Bruce  in  favor  of  its  being  a  Mi- 
mosa were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  At  length  this  plant  has 
been  figured  and  described  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  in  his 
great  work,  Beschr.  Offic.  Planz.,  by  the  name  Balsamoden- 
dron Myrrha.  He  obtained  his  information  and  specimen 
from  Ehrenberg,  who  met  with  it  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  procured  the  true  Myrrh  from  the  plant,  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  substance  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  at 
first  soft  and  oily,  and  of  a  yellow  colo'r,  but  becoming  hard 
and  dark-colored  by  exposure.  It  softens  in  the  mouth,  ad- 
heres to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and  is  in  small,  irregularly 
shaped  pieces,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  tears;  they  are 
translucent,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  brittle,  breaking  with  a 
resinous  fracture,  and  easily  pulverized. 

The  plant  is  termed  Balsamodendron  Myrrha  by  Ehren- 
berg, who  discovered  it  in  1820,  at  Beit  el  Fakip,  near  Gison, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix.  Professor  Lindley  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  Protium  Kataf,  but  there  are  doubts 
as  to  its  identity  with  the  Balsamodendron  Kataf  of  Kunth. 
It  is  a  low  shrub,  with  spiny  branches  and  temate  leaves, 
with  the  terminal  leaflet  large.  The  fruit  is  globular,  with  a 
drawn-out  point, 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Myrrh  is  tonic  and  expectorant.  In  moderate  doses  it 
stimulates  the  stomach,  promoting  the  appetite  and  digestion; 
but  in  larger  doses  increases  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
augments  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  As  a  tonic,  it  is  ef- 
ficaciously given  in  cases  of  debility,  as  amenorrhea,  chlo- 
rosis, and  convalescences,  and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  when 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  hectic  fever  do  not  run  high. 
Its  use  in  phthisis  has  indeed  been  condemned  by  some  phy- 
sicians of  character,  but  when  there  is  an  evident  ulceration 
of  the  lungs,  without  much  hectic,  and  the  patient's  strength 
is  considerably  reduced  by  the  quantity  of  the  expectorated 
matter,  the  proper  exhibition  of  myrrh  is  certainly  productive 
of  much  benefit.  In  the  first-mentioned  diseases,  it  is  advan- 
tageously combined  with  aloes,  cinchona,  or  other  bitters  and 
chalybeates ;  and  in  phthisis,  with  nitre,  digitalis,  opium,  cam- 
phor, and  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  zinc.  Combined  with 
oxide  of  zinc,  it  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  the  pecu- 
liar cough  which  sometimes  accompanies  pregnancy  and 
continues  after  abortion.     As  an  expectorant,  it  is   often  em- 
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ployed  in  humoral  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh,  and  with  the 
same  view  also  has  been  given  in  phthisical  affections;  but 
as  it  cannot  be  employed  with  propriety  in  pulmonic  cases, 
where  there  is  much  inflammatory  action  or  hectic  present, 
any  advantage  derived  from  its  use  in  phthisis  probably  de- 
pends altogether  on  its  tonic  operation  counteracting  the  ex- 
haustion which  is  produced  by  a  copious  purulent  expectora- 
tion. As  a  local  stimulant,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  myrrh 
diffused  in  water  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  a  spongy  state  of  the 
gums,  and  for  correcting  the  fetid  discharge  of  vitiated  ulcers, 
particularly  when  connected  with  caries  of  the  bone  ;  and  also 
as  a  gargle  in  cynanche  maligna. 

Myrrh,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  small  fragments,  called 
tears,  or  in  masses  composed  of  agglutinated  portions,  of 
various  shades  of  color.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  oil 
heavier  than  water.  When  it  is  triturated  with  very  soft  or 
distilled  water,  nearly  the  whole  appears  to  be  dissolved,  form- 
ing an  opaque  yellowish  solution;  but  the  greater  part  is  de- 
posited by  rest,  and  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  gum-resin 
is  actually  dissolved.  The  alcoholic  tincture  is  rendered  milky 
and  opaque  when  mixed  with  water,  but  no  precipitate  ap- 
pears. It  has  been  often  analyzed,  the  latest  examination  of 
it  being  by  Brandes,  who  operated  on  specimens  collected  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  ;  in  these  he  found  volatile  oil, 
about  one  fourth  of  resin,  one  half  of  gum,  and  several  salts. 
The  resin  consisted  of  two  kinds,  one  hard,  in  small  propor- 
tions, and  which  presented  some  of  the  properties  of  an  acid, 
the  other  soft,  and  probably  a  mixture  of  resin  and  volatile  oil. 

Myrrh  is  administered  in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of 
watery  infusion,  or  of  tincture  properly  diluted.  The  watery 
inlusion  is  much  less  stimulant  than  any  of  the  other  prepa- 
rations. A  watery  extract  is  sometimes  preferred  by  many 
physicians,  from  an  idea  that  it  is  less  heating  than  the  gum- 
resin;  but  it  is  equally  bitter,  and  is  perhaps  not  different 
from  a  diminished  dose  of  the  myrrh.  When  given  internally 
in  substance,  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  either  in 
powder,  or  suspended  in  water.  It  is  seldom  given  alone, 
being  generally  combined  with  the  chalybeates,  or  with  aloes, 
or  some  of  the  fetid  gums. 

Myrrh  was  used  for  various  purposes  by  the  ancients.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Isse  et  Osire,  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  famous  Zulphi,  which,  it 
is  stated,  inflamed  every  night  to  the  setting  sun,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  at  Memphis.  Its  medicinal  use,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  and  other  early 
authors;  and  the  Vytians,  the  native  practitioners  of  India, 
order  it  as  a  cordial,  and  externally,  mixed  with  lime-juice,  as 
a  repellant. 
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DIPTEP.ACEiE. 

The  C  amp  1  tor -tree  Family. 

No.  8. 

DIIYOBALANOPS    AROMATICA. 
Camphor. 

Geog:  Position.     Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Quality.     Aromatic,  fragrant. 
Power.     Narcotic,  diaphoretic,  sedative,  cooling. 
Use.     Keeping   off  contagion,  fevers,  rheumatism,   bruises, 
sprains. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   DIPTERACE.E. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  XVI.  Monadcl/ihia.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  146.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  II.  478.  Stephenson 
and  Churchill,  170  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  681.  Barton,  Lee.  13G,  No.  235.  Loud. 
Encyc.  PI  334.  Lond.  Disp.  336.  XJ.  S.  Disp.  156  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  147.  Pereira. 
El.  Mat.  Med,  II.  665.     Kost,  Mat.  Med.  311.     Beach,  Earn.  Ph.  654. 

Genus  DRYOBALANOPS. 

From  the  Greek,  and  established  by  Gaertner. 

Synonymes.  —  Camphrc  (Fr.),Der  Kampfer  (Ger.),  Canfora  (It.),  Alianfer(Sp.), 
Cafbrr  (Arab.),  Carpoorum  (Tarn),  Carphura  (San.),  Kafar  (Heb.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Tubular,  five-lobed,  unequal,  persistent,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  at  base,  aestivation  imbricated. 

Corolla.  Petals  hypogynous,  sessile,  often  united  at  base, 
with  a  valvate  aestivation. 

Stamens.  Hypogynous,  indefinite,  distinct  or  somewhat  and 
irregularly  polyadelphous.  Anthers  innate,  subulate,  with 
a  longitudinal  dehiscence  near  the  apex.  Filaments  dilated 
at  base. 

Ovary.  Superior,  three-celled.  Ovules  in  pairs,  pendulous. 
Style  single.     Stigma  simple. 
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Fruit.  Coriaceous,  one-celled  by  abortion,  three-valved,  or 
indehiscent,  surrounded  by  the  calyx,  which  has  tough, 
leafy,  enlarged  divisions,  crowning  the  fruit. 

Seeds.     Single,  with  no  albumen. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Dryobalanops.  Calyx  leathery,  five-parted.  Segments 
equal.  Petals  convoluted  in  aestivation.  Stamens  numerous, 
their  filaments  consolidated  in  two  rows  into  a  cylindrical 
fleshy  tube,  longer  than  the  ovary.  Anthers  almost  sessile  on 
the  tube,  linear,  mucronate.  Ovary  superior,  three-celled. 
Ovules  two  in  each  cell,  pendulous.  Style  filiform.  Stigma 
obscurely  three-lobed,  papillose.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  cup- 
shaped,  with  the  foliaceous  permanent  divisions  equal,  distant, 
and  much  shorter  than  the  three-valved  nut. 

Calyx  five-sepalled.  Sepals  long,  lignate,  scarious,  united  at  base.  Corolla  five- 
petalled.  Fruit  three-valved,  one-celled.  Seed  solitary.  Embryo  inversed,  without 
a  perisperm. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Dryobalanops  aromatica.  Leaves  opposite  or  alternate, 
elliptical,  obtusely  pointed,  entire,  smooth,  reticulated,  on  short 
petioles,  with  caducous  stipules  in  pairs.  Flowers  terminal 
and  axillary. 

Leaves  elliptical,  alternate,  and  opposite,  stipulate.   Flotcers  terminal  and  axillary. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 
Class   Monadelphia.     Stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
into  one  set.     Order  Monogynia.      Calyx  imbricate  in  aesti- 
vation.     Trees  large-sized,  branched. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

This  tree,  the  only  one  of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of,  and 
found  in  great  abundance  in,  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra, inhabiting  the  plains  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
latter  island,  and  constituting  a  conspicuous  occupant  of 
them.  It  is  said  to  flower  but  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
and  is  limited  to  those  localities  between  the  third  degree 
north  and  the  equator.  It  furnishes  the  kind  of  camphor 
known  as  Sumatra  or  Malayan,  which  exists  in  concrete 
masses,  in  longitudinal  fissures  or  cavities,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tree.     This  particular  camphor  is  far  more  highly  esteemed  in 
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the  East,  but  as  it  is  found  only  in  a  limited  district  in  Bor- 
neo and  in  Sumatra,  and  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
produce  is  great,  the  price  is  very  exorbitant,  being  seventy- 
eight  times  that  of  the  Japan  or  common  camphor,  though  its 
medical  virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  commercial  kind. 
The  cavities  from  which  this  camphor  is  obtained  are  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  in  the  tree.  To  obtain  it,  the  trees  are  felled, 
and  the  camphor  dug  out;  a  single  tree  yields  about  twenty 
pounds.  The  young  trees  also  yield  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 
called  Oil  of  Camphor,  and  is  highly  fragrant.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  this  oil,  its  occurrence  only  in  the  younger  trees,  or  in 
the  older  in  connection  with  the  camphor,  which  appears  to  be 
deposited  from  it,  its  composition,  and  finally  its  artificial  con- 
version into  camphor,  it  is  regarded  correctly  as  the  basis  of 
camphor.  Its  composition  is  C20  Hlc,  or  isomeric  with  Ol. 
Terebinth. ;  hence  it  is  a  true  camphene.  The  wood  is  imbued 
with  this  oil ;  hence  its  value  for  its  protection  from  insects. 
Sumatra  camphor  differs  from  the  ordinary  article  in  the 
large  size  and  flattened  form  of  the  crystals,  its  odor  and 
ready  reduction  to  powder.  It  is  not  as  volatile.  Crawford 
states  that  this  camphor  is  in  request  among  the  Persians, 
Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  who  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  it. 
It  is  seldom  brought  to  this  country.  The  medical  virtues 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  commercial  kind. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Camphor  is  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  diaphoretic ;  but  its 
stimulant  powers  are  very  transitory,  and  followed  by  sedative 
effects.  It  acts  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system,  and,  like  sul- 
phur, it  transudes  through  the  skin,  and  is  exhaled  by  the 
lungs.  The  Arabians  appear  to  have  first  used  camphor  as 
a  medicine,  and  by  them  it  was  regarded  as  refrigerant;  an 
opinion  which,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In  moderate  doses  it  operates  as  a  cor- 
dial, increasing  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  is  exhilarating,  besides 
softening  and  rendering  the  pulse  fuller,  and  promoting  diaph- 
oresis ;  in  larger  doses  it  allays  irritation  and  spasm,  abates 
pain,  and  induces  sleep;  but  in  immoderate  doses,  camphor 
produces  vomiting,  vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  other 
deleterious  effects. 

As  a  stimulant,  camphor  is  beneficially  used  in  all  fevers  of 
the  typhoid  kind,  cynanche  maligna,  malignant  measles,  con- 
fluent small-pox,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  bark  and  opium  to 
check  the  progress  of  gangrene,  and  in  spasmodic  affections, 
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as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  asthmaj  and  painful  menstrua- 
tion. Its  narcotic  and  anodyne  effects  being  produced  with 
very  little  increase  of  pulse,  it  has  been  successfully  employed 
for  allaying  pain  and  irritation,  even  in  some  inflammatory 
diseases,  as  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,  gonorrhoea,  small- 
pox when  attended  with  convulsions,  gout,  and  in  the  delirium 
of  mania,  and  inflammatory  fevers.  But  in  these  cases  its  use 
should  be  preceded  by  evacuations,  and  the  remedy  itself 
combined  with  nitre  or  antimonials,  and  in  maniacal  cases 
with  opium.  Camphor  is  also  given  internally,  to  obviate 
the  irritating  effects  of  some  other  medicines,  as  mezereon, 
cantharides,  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury  and  drastic 
purgatives  ;  also  to  correct  the  nauseating  property  and  prevent 
the  irritation  which  squill  is  apt  to  produce  on  the  coats  of 
the  bladder. 

Camphor  may  be  administered  in  the  solid  form,  but  as  in 
this  state  it  is  apt  to  occasion  nausea,  it  is  generally  ordered 
in  a  state  of  minute  division,  suspended  in  fluids  by  means 
of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  eggs  ;  sometimes  by  magnesia,  which, 
assisting  its  division,  and  rendering  it  smooth  as  starch,  ad- 
mits of  its  combination  with  acids  ;  and  as  several  of  the 
gum-resins,  when  triturated  with  it,  form  a  soft,  uniform,  solu- 
ble mass,  they  also  may  be  employed  for  diffusing  it  in  water. 
It  may  be  advantageously  united  with  ammonia,  aromatics, 
opium,  bark,  and  other  tonics,  in  low  fevers  and  diseases  of 
debility;  with  calomel,  antimonials,  digitalis,  and  neutral  salts, 
in  inflammatory  diseases ;  with  the  fetid  gums  and  other 
narcotics,  in  spasms  and  convulsive  affections;  and  with  squill 
and  ipecacuanha,  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

As  a  local  anodyne,  camphor  is  used  in  frictions,  dissolved 
in  oils,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid,  for  allaying  rheumatic  and  mus- 
cular pains;  and  with  the  addition  of  laudanum,  it  has  been 
found  of  great  efficacy  when  rubbed  on  the  abdomen  in  flatu- 
lent cholic,  dysentery,  and  inflammations  of  the  viscera.  In 
collyria  it  is  useful  in  ophthalmia;  and  dissolved  in  oil,  as  an 
injection,  in  ardor  urinse  ;  and  as  an  enema  in  the  tenesmus 
occasioned  by  ascarides,  or  other  irritations  of  the  rectum. 
A  pill  of  camphor  and  opium,  or  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  carious  tooth,  af- 
fords almost  immediate  relief  in  Toothache.  Twenty  or  thirty 
grains  of  camphor,  added  to  a  common  poultice,  and  applied 
to  the  perineum,  allay  chordee  in  gonorrhoea. 

The  dose  of  camphor  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  but  to  meet 
various  indications,  it  may  be  diminished  to  a  single  grain,  or 
extended  to  a  scruple.  It  may  be  rubbed  up  with  mucilage 
and  almond  emulsion,  so  as  to  suspend  it  in  water;  and  this 
form  is  preferable  to  that  of  pills  or  bolus.  The  bad  effects 
of  an  over-dose  are  commonly  most  effectually  obviated  by 
opium. 
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KANUNCULACE/"E. 

i 

The  Crowfoot  Family. 
No.  9. 

HELLEBORUS    NIGER. 

-Black   Hellebore.      Christmas  Rose. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  Alps. 

Quality.     Acrid,  bitter. 

Power.     Purging,  emmenagogue. 

Use.     Hypochondriasis,  melancholy,  chlorosis. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  RANUNCULACEiE. 

Linnaan   Classification. 

Class  XIII.  Polyandria.     Order  Polygynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  783.  Wilkl.  Sp.  PI.,  II.  1335.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot 
473.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  6.  Barton,  Lee.  167,  No.  299.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  227. 
Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  110.  Lond  Disp  368.  U.  S.  Disp.  365.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  205. 
Eaton,  Bot  67.  Loud.  Encyc.  PL  488.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  182. 
Thomson,  Mat.  Med  1033.  'Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  746.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  85. 
Carson,  Illust  Med  Bot.,  I.  8.  Gray's  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  12.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  657. 
Wood,  Class-Book,  144. 

Genus  HELLEBORUS. 

From  the  Greek  ekeiv,  to  cause  death,  and  fiopa,  food,  on  account  of  its  poison- 
ous qualities. 

Synonymes. —  Hellebore  (Fr.),  Schwartze  Niesswurzal  (Ger.),  Swart  Prustrot 
(Swed),  Ellchro  negro  (It.),  Helleboro  negro  (Sp),  Kadugaroganic  (Tarn.), 
Kherbeksiya  (Pers.),  Kali  Koothie  (Hind.),  Kherbec  usivud  (Arab.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.      Sepals   mostly   five,  sometimes  three -four,   or   six, 
mostly  deciduous,  and  imbricated  in  aestivation. 

Corolla.     Petals  three  -  fifteen,  sometimes  none,  hypogynous. 

Stamens.     Indefinite,  numerous,  distinct,  hypogynous.     An- 
thers adnate  or  innate. 

Ovary.     Numerous,  rarely  solitary  or  few,  seated  on  the  torus. 

Fruit.     Either  dry  achenia,  baccate,  or  follicular. 

Seeds.     Albuminous  when  solitary,  either  erect  or  pendulous. 
Embryo  minute,  at  the  base  of  horny  or  fleshy  albumen. 
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helleborus  niger. 

The    Secondary   Characters. 

Helleborus.  Sepal%  five,  mostly  greenish,  persistent. 
Petals,  eight- ten,  very  short,  tubular,  two-lipped.  Stamens 
numerous.  Stigmas  three-  ten,  orbicular.  Follicles  cohering 
at  base,  many-seeded. 

Petals  five  or  more.     Nectary  two-lipped,  tubular.     Carpels  five  or  six,  many- 
seeded,  erectish,  compressed. 

The   Specific   Characters. 
Helleborus  nicer.     Stem  almost  naked,  with  one  or  two 
flowers.     Leaves  pedate.     Flowers  large,  nodding. 

Leaves  radical,  pedate.     Scape  radical,  one -two-flowered.     Bracts  ovate. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Polyandria.  Stamens  twenty  or  more,  arising  from 
the  receptacle.  (Hypogynous.)  Order  Polygynia.  Leaves 
never  peltate.     Herbs  with  acrid,  colorless  juice. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Helleborus  niger  is  a  'native  of  the  Alps,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  and  was  unknown  to  the  gardens  in  Europe  till  culti- 
vated in  1596.  Under  favorable  circumstances  and  in  mild 
seasons,  the  flowers  appear  from  December  to  March,  and 
hence  the  plant  is  sometimes  called  Christmas  Rose.  Black 
Hellebore  is  so  named  from  the  dark  color  of  the  root,  which 
is  perennial,  transverse,  rough,  knotted,  externally  black,  in- 
ternally whitish,  and  sends  off  many  descending  fibres.  The 
leaves,  which  are  deep  green,  spring  immediately  from  the 
root,  on  long  maculated  petioles,  and  are  composed  generally 
of  five  leaflets,  pedate,  two  being  supported  on  one  partial  peti- 
ole on  each  side,  and  one  terminal ;  the  leaflets  are  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, smooth,  shining,  and  coriaceous,  with  the  upper  half 
of  each  sparsely  serrated.  The  flower-stalks  are  scapes,  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  erect,  round,  somewhat  tapering, 
sheathed,  variegated  with  red,  and  bearing  one  or  two  flowers. 
The  floral  leaves  supply  the  place  of  a  calyx,  are  oval  and  in- 
dented at  the  apex.  The  corolla  consists  of  five  large,  round- 
ish, concave,  spreading  petals,  at  first  white,  with  a  tint  of 
red,  deepened  by  age,  but  finally  changing  to  green,  after  the 
pollen  is  shed  and  the  seed  impregnated.  The  nectaries  are 
greenish-yellow,  tubular,  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  longer 
and  slightly  emarginate,  the  lower  finely  notched.     The  fila- 
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HELLEBORUS    NIGER. 

ments  are  numerous  and  thread-like,  with  yellow  anthers. 
The  germens,  which  vary  from  four  to  eight,  become  beaked 
pods,  containing  many  oval,  black,  shining  seeds. 

Hklleborus  niger  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the 
eX\e/3opo?  /j,e\a<;  of  Hippocrates;  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
agreeing  with  Willdenow,  that  his  fifth  species,  Helleborus 
orientalis,  the  officinalis  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  is  the  drug  of  the  an- 
cients. It  was  found  by  Bellonius  and  Tournefort  growing 
in  plenty  about  Mount  Olympus  and  the  island  Anticyra, 
which  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  production.  Some- 
times the  roots  of  Helleborus  viridis,  Adonis  vernalis,  and 
several  others,  are  either  ignorantly  or  fraudulently  substituted 
for  those  of  Black  Hellebore ;  a  mistake  or  fraud  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  detect,  as  they  possess  properties  widely 
different,  and  some  of  them  are  so  very  active,  that  mischiev- 
ous consequences  have  been  the  result  of  exhibiting  them. 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  color  being 
paler  than  the  roots  of  the  Black  Hellebore.  If  any  argu- 
ments were  required  to  evince  the  necessity  of  botanical  ac- 
curacy in  discriminating  medicinal  plants,  the  Hellebore 
niger  would  furnish  many  facts  from  which  such  arguments 
might  be  deduced.  Many  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
effects  of  this  plant,  by  which  it  since  appears  that  other 
plants  were  mistaken  for  it,  and  actually  employed.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  medical  history  of  this  root 
is  not  only  confused  and  contradictory,  but  is  calculated  to 
produce  very  mischievous  consequences. 

Helleborus  niger,  like  most  Alpine  plants,  loves  a  pure 
air,  a  situation  moderately  moist,  and  a  soil  unmanured. 
The  plant  is  of  common  culture,  and  requires  no  extraordi- 
nary care  or  nicety.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  injured  by 
frost,  but  in  order  to  possess  them  in  beauty,  the  plants  should 
be  covered  during  winter  with  hand  glasses,  or  preserved  in 
pots  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  fibres  of  the  roots  of  Helleborus  niger  are  the  parts 
principally  used  in  medicine.  They  are  about  the  thickness 
of  a  straw,  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  corrugated,  of 
a  deep  brown  black  color  on  the  outside,  and  internally  white 
or  yellowish.  They  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  nauseous, 
bitterish,  acrid  taste,  benumbing  the  tongue,  causing  a  sensa- 
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tion  of  heat,  and  leaving  upon  it  an  impression  "  as  when  it 
hath  been  a  little  burnt  with  eating  or  supping  any  thing 
a  little  too  hot."  The  acrimony  is  much  impaired  by  keep- 
ing, and  appears  to  depend  on  a  volatile  matter,  as  water 
distilled  from  the  root  has  an  acrid  taste.  Both  alcohol  and 
water  extract  its  medicinal  properties,  and  as  the  spirituous 
preparation  is  the  most  active,  these  appear  to  depend  on  its 
resinous  part.  By  coction  with  water  it  yields  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  gummy  matter  and  some  resin.  The  effects 
of  this  extract  are  those  of  a  drastic  purgative,  and  the  era- 
menagogue  power  which  has  been  attributed  to  it  seems  to 
depend  on  its  action  as  a  purgative.  It  has  been  advanta- 
geously given  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin.  To  prepare  this 
extract,  take  of  the  bruised  root  of  Black  Hellebore,  a  pound; 
boiling  water,  a  gallon;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

From  the  chemical  analysis  of  Helleborus  niger,  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  principle,  and  gum. 

When  Black  Hellebore  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large 
doses,  or  applied  externally  to  wounds,  its  effects  are  very 
sudden  and  violent ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  symptoms  are 
most  distressing.  It  occasions  violent  vomiting  and  purging 
attended  with  griping  and  cold  sweats,  considerable  de- 
rangement of  the  nervous  system,  and  if  it  continue  long  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  it  becomes  inflamed.  These  symptoms 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented  by  giving  diluent 
emetics  and  laxatives  at  the  commencement ;  but  if  any  in- 
flammation should  succeed,  the  treatment  must  be  antiphlo- 
gistic. In  smaller  doses  it  acts  as  an  alterative,  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  for  attenuating  viscid  humors,  promoting 
the  uterine  and  urinary  discharges,  and  opening  inveterate 
obstructions  of  the  remoter  glands. 

This  medicine  has  been  much  celebrated  in  dropsy,  scabies, 
and  worms,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  particular 
advantage  over  other  resinous  purgatives,  and  which  act  with 
less  violence.  It  was  formerly  also  in  high  repute  as  a  cure 
for  mania,  melancholia,  &c. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  country  people  use  an  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  leaves  or  root  of  this  plant  to  destroy 
worms  in  children ;  but  cloves,  or  some  other  warm  spice, 
should  be  always  joined  with  it  to  render  its  use  more  safe. 

If  Black  Hellebore  is  employed  at  all,  it  must  be  with  great 
caution,  as  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  exact  strength  of  it.  It 
is,  under  any  circumstances,  very  drastic  in  its  operation  ; 
therefore,  whilst  there  are  in  our  possession  remedies  of  equal 
efficacy,  greater  safety,  and  such  as  can  be  depended  on,  this 
medicine  should  only  be  employed  in  extreme  cases. 

Dose,  a  scruple  of  the  root,  or  half  a  scruple  of  the  extract. 
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ERICACE^l. 

The  Heath  Family. 

No.  10. 

CHIMAPHILA     UMBELLATA. 

Wintergreen.     Prince's  Pine. 

Geoff.  Position.     Woods. 
Quality.     Anodyne. 
Power.     Diuretic,  stimulant. 
Use.     Scrofula,  dropsy,  debility. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    ERICACEiE. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  X.  Decandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

.UTiioiiiTiKS.  —  Lin  Sp.  PI.  5G7.  Willd.  Sp.  Bi.,  II.  622.  Pursh.  Flor.  N.  A. 
.»00.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  375.  Bigclow,  Med.  Bot.,  II.  21.  Barton,  Vcg.  Mat.  Med., 
I.  17.  Kaf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  71.  Lond.  Disp.  533  U.  S.  Disp.  207.  Ec.  Disp.  U. 
S.  120.  Eaton,  Bot.  60,  198.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  362.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat. 
Med.  323.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  997.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  390.  Griff.  Med. 
Bot.  241.  Carson,  Illust.  Med.  Bot.,  I.  62.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S  273.  Beach, 
Fam.  Ph.  6S9.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  234.  Henry,  Med.  Herh.  313.  Kost,  Mat. 
Med.  221.     Wood,  Class-Book,  379. 

Genus  CHIMAPHILA. 

From  the  Greek  xf'Ma>  winter,  and  <£i'Xo?,  a  friend;  founded  upon  the  Yulgar 
name  of  the  plant,  or  its  scmpervivcnt  character. 

Synonymes. —  Verdure  d'Hiver  (Fr.),  Wintergrun  (Ger.),  Das  Wintergrun 
(Dutch),  Wintergroen  (Dan.),  Vintergrdn  (Swed.),  Pirola  (It.),  Pippissewa,  Herbe 
de  Paigne  (Amcr.  Ind.),  Rheumatism  Weed,  l'Herbe  apisser  (Canadian). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Inferior  or  superior,  five-  (seldom  four  -  six-)  leaved 

or  cleft,  rarely  entire. 
Corolla.     Regular  or  somewhat  irregular,  four -five-  (rarely 

six-)  cleft,  the  petals  rarely  almost  distinct. 
Stamens.     Generally  distinct  and  inserted  with  the  corolla. 

Anthers  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  co- 
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CHIMAPHILA    UMBELLATA. 

rolla,  two-celled,  generally  opening  by  pores,  often  append- 
aged.  ' 

Ovary.  Free,  or  rarely  coherent  with  the  calyx,  two  -  several- 
celled.     Styles  and  stigmas  united  into  one. 

Fruit.     Capsular  or  baccate. 

Seeds.  (Usually)  indefinite  and  minute.  Embryo  straight, 
lying  in  the  axis  of,  or  in  the  end  of,  fleshy  albumen. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Chimaphila.  Calyx  five-parted.  Petals  five,  spreading.  Sta- 
mens ten,  erect.  Anthers  large,  pendulous,  fixed  by  the 
apex,  two-horned  at  base,  opening  by  two  pores  at  top. 
Styles  very  short  and  thick.  Capsule  five-celled,  opening 
from  the  summit. 

Cahjx  five-parted.  Petals  five.  Anthers  beaked,  with  two  pores  at  the  base  before, 
and  at  the  top  after  the  opening  of  the  flower  Style,  immersed.  Stigma  thick, 
orbiculate.     Capsule  five-celled,  dehiscent  at  the  angles  near  the  summit. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Chimaphila  umbellata.  Leaves  cuneate-lanceolate,  ser- 
rate, in  fours -sixes.  Flowers  corymbose.  Bracts  linear-subu- 
late.    Style  immersed  in  the  ovary. 

Leaves  serrate,  uniformly  green,  wedge-lanceolate,  with  an  acute  base.  Scape 
corymbed.     Filaments  glabrouf. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Decandria.  Stamens  ten.  Order  Monogynia. 
Fruit  not  a  legume.  Leaves  not  sensitive.  Petals  present,  or 
if  not,  the  plants  have  no  green  herbage. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Chimaphila  umbellata  is  an  humble  and  beautiful 
evergreen,  and  a  native  of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  extends  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  grows 
under  the  shade  of  woods,  and  thrives  luxuriantly  in  a  loose, 
sandy  soil  enriched  by  decaying  leaves.  It  is  in  full  flower 
in  June,  and  has  fragrant  blossoms,  which,  with  the  shining 
leaves,  render  it  one  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  the  season. 

The  root,  which  is  perennial,  is  long,  creeping,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  sending  off  radicals.     When  chewed,  it  imparts 
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to  the  taste  a  degree  of  aromatic  pungency  not  disagreeable. 
When  the  root  is  bruised,  it  has  a  strong,  unpleasant  smell. 

The  stems  arise,  often  several  together,  from  the  root,  which 
they  nearly  resemble  in  color  at  the  lower  ends;  the  middle 
and  upper  portions  are  reddish  or  dingy  rose-colored.  They 
vary  in  height  from  four  to  eight  inches,  and  are  ligneous  at 
their  base.  Though  generally  erect,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
found  semi-procumbent.  The  leaves  have  the  appearance  of 
being  whorled,  and  in  general  there  are  two  of  these  whorls 
on  each  stem.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  alternate  and  ir- 
regularly situated ;  they  are  lanceolate  and  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  narrowed  towards  the  base,  deeply  sawed  on  their 
edges,  of  a  thick  coriaceous  texture,  and  of  a  very  shining 
sap-green  color.  The  corolla  consists  of  petals,  which  are 
white,  tinged  with  rose-color;  they  exhale  an  odor  remarkably 
agreeable  and  spicy.  The  anthers  are  purple.  The  germ  is 
of  a  green  color,  and  always  covered  with  a  viscid  matter. 
The  seed-vessel  is  persistent  throughout  the  winter,  and  is 
often  found  on  the  new  plant  while  it  is  in  flower. 

The  genus  Chimaphila  was  separated  from  that  of  Pyrola 

by  Pursh,  and   this  classification  is  now  admitted   by   most 

botanical  writers. 

Note.  —  "  The  Chimaphila  was  long  united  to  the  Pyrola.  Though  they  pos- 
sess strong  botanical  affinities,  they  differ  i[uite  as  muck  in  habit,  anil  sensible  as 
well  as  medicinal  properties,  as  other  genera  of  the  natural  order  of  Ericaceae. 
Such  divisions  of  the  Linnajan  genera,  where  the  'natural  genus  gives  the  charac- 
ters.' ought  to  be  adopted.  But  divisions  founded  on  any  artificial  character,  how- 
ever constant  and  decisive,  injure  the  science."  —  Eaton. 

CHEMICAL   AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

From  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  Chimaphila 
umbellata,  it  appears  that  its  constituents  are  bitter  extrac- 
tive, resin,  tannin,  gum,  lignin,  fibrine,  and  saline  matters. 
The  resin  is  brown,  adhesive,  and  odoriferous. 

Boiling  water  and  alcohol  extract  the  active  properties, 
particularly  the  alcohol.  The  properties  are  sudorific,  stimu- 
lant, tonic,  and  diuretic;  the  former  had  long  been  appreciated 
before  the  latter  were  ascertained.  The  active  principle,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  isolated,  though  it  probably  exists  in 
the  substance  called  bitter  extractive.  It  results,  also,  from 
actual  experiments,  that  the  decoction  strikes  a  black  color 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  astringency  in  the  leaves  and  stalks. 

The  proportions  of  gum  and  resin  contained  in  the  plant 
are  as  follows: —  1st.  Upon  adding  alcohol  to  half  an  ounce 
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of  the  dried  leaves,  and  suffering  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  exposed  to  a  moderate  temperature,  then 
filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  a  residuum  weighing 
eighty-six  grains  was  obtained.  By  the  addition  of  water 
to  this  residuum,  nineteen  grains  of  gum  were  procured. 
2d.  Upon  adding  water  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  and  letting  the  mixture  remain  quiescent  twenty-four 
hours,  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  in  the  first  ex- 
periment, and  then  filtering  the  infusion  and  evaporating  it  to 
dryness,  a  residuum  was  obtained  weighing  forty-eight  grains. 
By  the  addition  of  alcohol,  twenty-two  grains  of  resin  were 
procured  from  the  remaining  powder. 

The  Chimaphila  umbellata  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of 
physicians  principally  for  its  diuretic  quality.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are,  however,  endowed  with  very  active  properties. 

In  a  case  of  ascites,  having  tried  digitalis,  crystals  of  tartar, 
and  other  diuretics,  without  any  success,  the  diuretic  effect  of 
the  infusion  o^this  plant  was  manifest  and  considerable.  It 
has  also  proved  serviceable  in  acute  rheumatism,  intermit- 
tents,  and  other  diseases  assuming  an  intermittent  type. 

The  valuable  properties  of  this  plant  have  been  investigat- 
ed and  confirmed  by  physicians  of  eminence,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  World. 

It  has  been  used  in  dropsy.  Sir  J.  Craig,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  who  labored  under  this  disease,  and  whose  system 
was  cachectic,  used  a  strong  infusion  of  the  whole  plant,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours;  its  diuretic  prop- 
erty upon  the  kidneys  was  perceptible  in  two  days,  and  the 
medicine  also  produced  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  stomach,  in- 
creasing the  appetite.  The  infusion  possesses  the  decided 
advantage  of  being  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  produces  an 
agreeable  sensation  soon  after  it  is  swallowed,  while  almost 
all  other  diuretics  disagree  with  it.  It  invigorates  the  appe- 
tite, and  strengthens  the  body ;  acts  powerfully  on  the  kid- 
neys;  increases  the  flow  of  urine  and  all  secretions.  The 
urine  seems  to  imbibe  the  color  of  the  infusion  of  the  herb, 
which  is  that  of  an  infusion  of  common  green  tea. 

The  use  of  this  plant  is  very  popular  in  the  United  States 
as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  scrofula.  The  decoction  is 
most  generally  used,  and  often  in  large  doses,  but  the  extract 
is  equally  good :  dose  about  fifteen  grains. 

A  cataplasm  and  the  decoction  may  be  used  externally. 
They  will  be  found  useful  in  tumors,  malignant  ulcers,  and 
chronic  indurated  swellings;  they  act  as  a  topical  stimulant, 
and  sometimes  vesicate. 

The  Indian  tribes  esteem  this  plant ;  they  use  it  chiefly  for 
gravel  and  retention  of  urine,  inflammatory  diseases,  rheuma- 
tism, and  fevers.  Farmers  apply  the  leaves  in  the  diseases  of 
horses,  particularly  when  the  animal  is  unable  to  stale. 
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COMPOSITE. 

The  Composite  Family. 

No.  11. 

LAPPA     MAJOR. 

Burdock. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 
Quality.     Sweet,  sub-austere. 
Power.     Diuretic,  cleansing. 
Use.     In  nephritis,  gout,  oedema,  syphilis. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classijication. 

Order  COMPOSIT/E. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  XIX.     Syngenesia.     Order  Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1143.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  III.  1630.  Woodv.  Med 
Bot.,  I.  32.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  505.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  468.  Barton,  Lee.  56 
No.  70.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  195.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  150.  Lond.  Disp.  182. 
U.  S.  Disp.  117.  Ee.  Disp.  U.  S.  75.  Eaton,  Bot.  79,  132.  Loud.  Encvc.  PI.  680. 
Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  410.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  411.  Gray,  Bot.'N.  U.  S. 
245.  Bead),  Fam.  Ph.  644.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  222.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  02 
Wood,  Class-Book,  357. 

Genus  LAPPA. 

From  Lat.  Lappa,  a  burr,  or  from  Greek,  Xafif'iv,  to  lay  hold  of.  a  term  well  char- 
acterizing the  Burdock. 

Caspar  Banhin,  and  after  him  most  writers  on  Botany,  have  named  this  genus 
Lappa  ;  but  Linnfeus  adhered  to  the  old  name  of  Dioscorides,  Arctium,  from  the 
"Greek  apKTos,  a  bear,  from  the  rough,  bristly  fruit. 

Stnonymes.  —  Bardane  (Fr.),  Bardana  (It.),  Bardina  (Sp.).  Gemeine  Klette 
(Ger.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Closely  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  wanting,  or 
membranaceous  and  divided  into  bristly  hairs,  &c,  called 
pappus. 

Corolla.  Superior,  consisting  of  five  united  petals,  either 
ligulate  or  tubular. 
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Stamens.  Five,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  An- 
thers cohering  into  a  cylinder. 

Ovary.  Inferior,  one-celled,  one-ovuled.  Style  two-cleft,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  branches  occupied  by  the  stigmas. 

Fruit.  An  achenium,  dry,  indehiscent,  one-seeded,  crowned 
with  the  pappus. 

Seeds.     Solitary,  quadrangular. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 
Lappa.     Heads  discoid,  homogamous.     Involucre  globose, 
the  scales  imbricated  and  hooked  at  the  extremity.    Receptacle 
bristly.     Pappus  bristly,  scabrous,  caducous. 

Involucre  globose,  with  scales  hooked  at  the  apex.     Egret  chaff-bristly.    Receptacle 
chaffy. 

The   Specific   Characters. 
Lappa  major.     Leaves  cordate,  unarmed,  petioled. 

Cauline  leaves  heart-form,  petioled,  toothed.    Flowers  panicled,  globose.    Involucre 
smooth. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Syngenesia.  Stamens  five,  cohering  by  the  tips  of 
their  anthers.  Order  Polygamia  jEqualis.  Herbaceous 
plants.  Flowers  or  florets  collected  into  dense  heads  (com- 
pound flowers).      Corollas  monopetalous,  of  various  forms. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Every  one  must  naturally  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Burdock.  It  intrudes  itself  on  every  one's  acquaintance  by 
the  sharp,  firm  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  calyx  scales,  which  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  clothes,  and  serve  as  a  remarkable 
mechanism  for  dispersing  the  seeds.  It  thus  manifests  an  in- 
stance of  design  for  this  purpose,  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Men  and  animals  are  made  the  unwilling  agents  of  scattering 
widely  the  seeds  of  this  unsightly  plant. 

LArpA  major  is  a  large,  conical,  ill-scented,  and  coarse-look- 
ing European  mass  of  vegetation,  surmounted  by  a  branch- 
ing, irregular  panicle  of  ovate  heads  with  tubular  corollas  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  pink  color,  and  covers  the  ground  for 
some  extent  around  it.  The  plant  is  indigenous  in  Europe, 
and  has  become  naturalized  in  the  United  Slates.  It  is  bien- 
nial, and  very  common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  on  the  sides 
of  roads,  and  in  waste  places  by  the  side  of  old  buildings ;  it 
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flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  the  seeds  become  ripe  in 
September.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  simple,  externally  of 
a  brown  color,  and  internally  white;  the  stem  succulent,  rising 
three  or  four  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  branches,  and  very 
large  cordate  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  color  above  and  whitish 
beneath,  supported  on  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  in 
terminal  panicles;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  imbricated  scales, 
with  hooked  extremities;  the  corolla  is  compound,  with  pur- 
ple, uniform  florets,  tubular,  five-cleft,  and  all  fertile.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  punctured ;  the  seed-downs  are  rough  and  prickly, 
and  the  seeds  resemble  a  pyramid  with  the  wrong  end  upper- 
most, crowned  with  a  simple  feather. 

Burdock  is  usually  considered  no  better  then  a  weed;  it  is 
not  allowed  to  grow  in  gardens,  or  in  any  state  of  improved  cul- 
tivation. For  this  reason  no  observations  are  necessary  for  its 
culture,  but  should  the  plant  prove  troublesome  as  a  weed,  it 
may  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  the  root,  lasts  but 
two  years,  and  consequently  it  may  be  destroyed  with  less 
trouble  than  those  weeds  which  have  abiding  roots.  If  the 
plants  are  cut  down  before  they  seed,  in  two  or  three  years 
they  will  be  entirely  rooted  out,  for  the  plants  which  grow 
from  seeds  do  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  and  when  the 
seeds  are  perfected  the  roots  decay. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND   USES. 

Water  dissolves  the  active  principles  of  Lappa  major. 
The  root  contains  considerable  inulin,  a  bitter  extractive  mat- 
ter, and  some  salts  with  base  of  potassa.  The  leaves  contain 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  some  other 
salts.  The  root  is  nearly  inodorous,  the  taste  sweetish,  with 
a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  and  astringency.  The  seeds  are 
aromatic,  bitterish,  and  sub-acid. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant,  according  to  Birgins,  are  cleans- 
ing, diuretic,  and  sudorific.  Many  instances  are  upon  record 
in  which  Burdock  has  been  successfully  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  chronic  diseases,  scurvy,  rheumatism,  gout,  lues 
venerea,  and  pulmonic  complaints.  Although  the  piant  pos- 
sesses a  bitter  taste,  it  has  but  slight  tonic  properties.  Though 
it  seems  to  act  as  a  tonic  on  the  animal  economy,  yet  its 
effects  are  generally  not  very  decided.  It  is,  however,  more 
commonly  recommended  as  a  diaphoretic  and  a  diuretic, 
for,  when  properly  administered,  it  often  acts  in  both  these 
capacities. 

This   plant,  as  a  diuretic,  is  known  to  have   succeeded  in 
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dropsical  cases  where  other  powerful  medicines  had  been  in- 
effectually used,  and  as  it  neither  excites  nausea  nor  increases 
irritation,  it  may  certainly  deserve  a  trial  where  more  active 
remedies  are  improper.  The  seeds  also  possess  a  diuretic 
property,  and  have  been  given  with  advantage,  in  the  dose  of 
a  drachm,  in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  and,  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  as  a  pectoral. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  generally  used  in  decoction,  which 
may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  in 
three  pints  of  water  to  two,  which,  when  intended  as  a  diu- 
retic, should  be  taken  in  the  course  of  two  days,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, in  twenty-four  hours.  This  decoction  is  a  great  sweet- 
ener of  the  blood  and  juices,  and  is  esteemed  by  some  physi- 
cians as  being  equal,  if  not  greatly  superior,  to  sarsaparilla  for 
this  purpose;  Perseverance  and  close  application,  however, 
are  necessary  in  order  that  the  system  may  feel  effectually 
the  benefit  of  this  antiscorbutic  remedy.  The  bruised  leaves 
applied  to  atonic  ulcers,  to  crusta  lactea,  &c,  excite  the  skin 
powerfully,  and  very  often  produce  good  effects.  The  leaves 
may  also  be  used  to  great  advantage  as  drafts  on  the  feet. 
They  may  likewise  be  taken  green,  rolled  and  saturated  with 
vinegar,  and  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  suffering  with 
pain.  They  should,  however,  always  be  used  hot,  with  a 
bandage  of  woollen  cloth  or  flannel,  to  excite  perspiration. 
In  gouty  affections,  where  the  feet  are  swelled,  the  same  ap- 
plication will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

The  properties  of  the  Burdock,  in  general,  are  mild,  since 
the  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  boiled,  and  the  former  stripped  of 
their  rind,  are  eaten,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  like  aspara'- 
gus.  When  raw,  they  are  eaten  like  radishes,  but  they  are 
considered  a  greater  delicacy  with  oil  and  vinegar.  Their  use, 
however,  makes  the  urine  milky,  and  also  produces  flatulence. 

For  medicinal  purposes,  the  root  of  the  Burdock  should  be 
dug  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  sprout,  or  in  the  fall,  after 
the  leaves  are  dead,  as  then  it  possesses  the  full  strength  of 
the  entire  plant. 

Three  pounds  of  the  ashes  of  Lappa  Major,  procured  by 
burning  the  leaves  and  stems  between  the  time  of  flowering 
and  seeding,  will  yield  sixteen  ounces  of  white  alkaline  salt, 
equal  to  the  best  potash. 

For  scorbutic  patients,  the  burdock  antiscorbutic  syrup  is  an 
invaluable  article.  Take  of  yellow-dock  and  burdock  roots  each 
one  pound  ;  burdock  seeds  and  American  senna  each  half  a 
pound;  pulverize  and  mix  them  well  together,  and  then  boil 
in  ten  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour ;  strain  off,  and  add 
half  a  gallon  of  good  brandy,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mo- 
lasses. Keep  it  bottled  close  for  use.  Dose,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  glass  three  times  a  day,  or  less  or  more,  as  circum- 
stances require. 
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MAGNOLIACEiE. 

The  Magnolia  Family. 

No.  12. 
LIRIODENDRON  TULIPIFEEA. 

Tulip-tree.     Poplar. 

Geog:  Position.     United  States. 

Quality.     Bitter,  somewhat  aromatic. 

Power.     Tonic,  stimulating. 

Use.     Intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia. 


BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Natural   Classification. 

Order  MAGNOLIACE^E. 

Linnccan   Classification. 

Glass  XIII.  Polyandria.      Order  Polygynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  755.  Willd.  Sp  PI ,  II.  1254.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
382.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  23.  Bigclow,  Med.  Bot ,  II.  107.  Barton,  Lee.  203,  No. 
358.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  92.  Rat'  Med.  Flor  ,  II.,  229.  U.  S.  Disp.  432. 
Ec.  Disp  U.  S.  245.  Eaton,  Bot.  67,  302.  Loud  Eneyc.  PI.  47S.  Ballard  and 
Garrod,  Mat  Med.  190.  Pereira,  El  Mat.  Med,  11.744.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  98. 
Gray,  Bot.  N  U.  S.  18.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph  G60.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  2G4.  Koat, 
Mat.  Med.  446.     Wood,  Class-Book,  150. 

Genus   LIRIODENDRON. 

From  Greek,  \eipiov,  «  lily ;  and  fcvSpov,  a  tree.  The  flowers,  winch  may  he 
likened  to  lilies  or  tulips,  grow  upon  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest. 

Stnonymes.  Le  Tulipier,  L'Arbre  aux  Tulipes  (Fr.),  Virginischer  Tulpenbaum 
(Ger.),  Kana:trad,  Kuntrad  (Swed.),  Dcr  Tulpenbaum  (Dutch),  Tulipcro  (Port.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.      Sepals  three  -  six,  deciduous,  colored  like  the  petals. 

Corolla.  Petals  six -twelve,  hypogynous,  in  several  rows, 
imbricate  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.  Indefinite,  hypogynous,  distinct,  with  short  fila- 
ments and  adnate  anthers. 

Ovary.     Several  in  many  rows  upon  an  elongated  torus. 

Fruit.     Follicular  or  baccate,  one  —  two-seeded. 

Seeds.      Attached   to    the  inner  suture  of  the    carpels,   from 
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which  (in  Magnolia),  they  are  suspended  by  a  long  delicate 
funiculus. 

The   Secondary  Characters. 
Liriodendron.     Sepals  three,  caducous.     Petals  six.     Car- 
pels imbricated  in  a  cone,  one  -two-seeded.     Seeds  attenuated 
at  apex  into  a  scale. 

Calyx  three-sepalled.     Corolla  six  or  nine  petallcd,  liliaceous.     Seeds  in  a  sublan- 
ccolate  samara,  imbricate  in  a  strobile-like  spike. 

The   Specific   Characters. 
Liriodendron    Tulipifera.      Leaves   dark  green,  smooth, 
truncate  at  the  end,  with  two  lateral  lobes,  on  long  petioles. 
Flowers  large,  greenish-yellow,  orange  within,  solitary. 

Leaves  truncate  at  the  end,  with  two  side-lobes. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Polyandria.  Stamens  twenty  or  more  arising  from 
the  receptacle.  (Hypogynous.)  Order  Polygynia.  Leaves 
never  peltate.      Trees  with  large  showy  flowers. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Liriodendron  Tulipifera  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and 
may  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
American  forest,  but  as  the  most  superb  vegetable  of  the 
temperate  zones.  It  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  great  height, 
its  beautiful  foliage,  its  superb  flowers,  and  handsome  wood. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  this 
tree  not  unfrequently  attains  the  height  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  is  not  uncommonly  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet  in  circumference.  It  is  confessedly  the  largest  and  thick- 
est tree  of  North  America,  with  deciduous  leaves,  except  the 
Platanus  oecidentalis  or  Plane-tree.  It  rises  with  a  straight 
or  upright  trunk,  in  general,  to  the  height  of  more  than  forty 
feet.  The  branches  are  not  very  numerous.  Those  of  one 
summer's  growth  are  of  a  shining  blue  color,  and  are  pithy ; 
those  two  seasons  old  have  a  smooth  brown  bark.  When 
broken,  they  emit  a  strong  but  rather  agreeable  odor.  The 
bark  of  the  young  trees  is  tolerably  smooth,  but  in  old  ones  it 
is  broken  into  deep  furrows.  When  the  leaves  have  attained 
their  full  growth  in  the  spring,  they  are  generally  from  six  to 
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eight  inches  in  length,  frequently,  however,  only  from  four  to 
five  long  and  as  many  broad.  They  are  supported  by  foot- 
stalks of  a  finger's  length,  and  are  dispersed  alternately  on 
the  stems.  They  are  a  little  fleshy,  of  a  glossy  dark  yellowish- 
green,  and  singularly  formed,  being  somewhat  heart-shaped 
at  their  base,  horizontally  truncated  at  the  top,  and  notched 
in  the  middle  down  to  the  middle  rib.  They  are  divided  into 
three  lobes,  those  of  the  sides  being  rounded  off  or  pointed. 
This  remarkable  shape  of  the  leaves,  to  which  there  is  no 
exact  resemblance  in  any  other  vegetable,  always  distinguishes 
the  tree  from  all  others  at  first  sight.  Their  upper  surface  is 
of  a  darker  color  than  the  lower,  and  smooth  underneath  ;  the 
veins  are  prominent  and  conspicuous.  The  leaves  fall  early 
in  autumn.  The  buds  of  the  ensuing  year's  shoots  begin 
soon  after  to  dilate,  and  they  increase  so  rapidly,  that  by  the 
end  of  December  they  are  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  young  leaves  are  enfolded  in  elliptical,  obtuse, 
deciduous  stipules. 

The  (lowers  are  singularly  beautiful,  being  variegated  with 
yellow-orange  and  lake-green,  and  are  fully  expanded  in  com- 
mon seasons  about  the  end  of  May.  They  are  exceedingly 
numerous  on  a  single  tree,  and  are  supported  by  peduncles, 
which  grow  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  They  are 
sometimes  compared  to  the  flowers  of  the  Fritillaria  imperialis 
or  Crown  Imperial,  but  they  have  a  more  palpable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  tulip.  This  likeness,  indeed,  has  given  rise  to 
the  specific  name.  Though  destitute  of  odor,  their  extreme 
beauty,  together  with  the  singular  foliage,  renders  them,  like 
the  small  Magnolia,  general  favorites. 

CIIEMICxVL   AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND   USES. 

Distilled  water  produced  from  the  bark  of  the  Tulip-tree, 
though  not  altogether  insipid,  possesses  faintly  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  bark.  It  is  somewhat  acid  in  the  fauces,  and  its 
odor  is  exceedingly  agreeable,  being  considerably  impregnated 
with  the  aroma  of  the  vegetable.  It  neither  precipitates  iron 
from  its  solutions,  nor  affects  in  the  slightest  manner  the  blue 
color  of  vegetable  substances.  Upon  the  application  of  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  to  this  distilled  water,  the  liquor  which 
comes  over  has  an  acid  and  very  astringent  taste.  It  changes 
blue  vegetable  substances  red,  and  precipitates  iron  black ; 
consequently  the  result  is  an  essential  oil,  with  aroma  in  great 
abundance,  and  an  acrid  astringent  acid. 
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LIRIODENDRON    TULIPIFERA. 


The  bark  of  the  Liriodendron  Tulppifera  is  considerably 
stimulant,  yet  its  properties  scarcely  entitle  it  to  a  place  under 
the  head  of  stimulants.  It  is  more  properly  considered  a 
tonic.  It  sometimes  acts  as  a  sudorific,  and  hence  its  useful- 
ness in  chronic  rheumatism.  Its  powerful  diaphoretic  effects 
are  certainly  produced  by  its  stimulant  power,  and  therefore  it 
is  absolutely  inadmissible  as  a  medicine  in  acute  rheumatism. 
The  bark  of  the  root  is  simply  tonic  in  its  effects.  It  is  a  strong 
bitter,  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  warm  aromatic  prop- 
erty, and  an  essential  oil.  It  has  been  employed  by  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States  as  a  tonic.  And  it  has  been  found 
particularly  beneficial  in  the  last  stage  of  dysentery,  and  the 
powdered  root  has  been  used,  combined  with  steel  dust,  in 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  with  success.  Eminent  physicians, 
also,  have  prescribed  the  bark  of  the  Tulip-tree  in  a  variety 
of  cases  of  the  intermittent  fever,  and  declare  it  equally  effi- 
cacious with  the  Peruvian  bark,  if  properly  administered.  In 
the  phthisis  pulmonalis,  attended  with  hectic  fever,  night 
sweats,  and  diarrhoea,  when  combined  with  laudanum,  it  has 
frequently  abated  these  alarming  and  troublesome  symptoms. 
A  gentleman,  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  a 
catarrh  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  for  five  years,  and  which 
baiHed  the  most  celebrated  remedies,  was'effectually  cured  by 
persevering  in  the  use  of  this  bark  for  two  weeks. 

There  is  not  a  more  certain,  speedy,  and  effectual  remedy 
in  the  hysteria  than  the  bark  of  the  Tulip-tree,  combined  with 
a  small  quantity  of  laudanum.  In  the  cholera  infantum, 
after  cleansing  the  primae  viae,  there  is  no  better  remedy.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  vermifuge.  In  a  child,  when  convulsions 
had  taken  place,  after  having  taken  a  few  doses,  several  hun- 
dred dead  ascarides  were  discharged  with  the  stools. 

Mr.  Lawson,  in  his  History  of  North  Carolina,  speaks  of 
a  disease  allied  to  syphilis,  which  occasionally  destroys  the 
nose,  as  existing  among  the  aborigines  of  that  country,  and 
he  states  that  the  juice  of  the  Tulip-tree  is  used  as  the  proper 
remedy  for  this  distemper. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Tulip-tree  can  be  given  in  ex- 
tract, dissolved  in  water,  in  infusion  and  in  decoction  ;  but 
its  virtues  are  most  decided  when  administered  in  substance. 
Should  it  act  on  the  bowels,  or  should  the  stomach  be  too 
weak  to  bear  it  in  this  form,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  combined  with  it.  The  dose  of  the  bark  for  an  adult  is 
from  a  scruple  to  two  drachms.  In  Virginia,  the  country 
people  infuse  equal  parts  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  Tulip- 
tree,  and  that  of  the  trunk  and  stems  of  the  Cornus  Florida 
or  Dogwood,  in  brandy;  they  suffer  the  infusion  to  digest  for 
eight  days,  and  give  the  tincture  in  the  dose  of  two  wine- 
glasses a  day,  in  intermittents.  The  dose  of  the  powder  of 
the  Tulip-tree  to  an  adult  is  from  a  scruple  to  two  drachms. 
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Maruta   Cotula 

JMqy  We*d  Wild  Flower. 


COMPOSITE. 

The   Composite  Family. 

No.  13. 

MARUTA     COTULA. 

May- Weed.     Wild  Chamomile. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe. 

Quality.     Bitter,  fetid. 

Power.     Tonic,  emetic,  antispasmodic,  emmenagogue. 

Use.     Hysteria,  epilepsy,  dropsy,  scrofula,  asthma. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   COMPOSITE. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  XIX.     Syngenesia.     Order  Pohjgamia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  894.  "VVilUl.  Sp.  PI,  III.  2181.  Pursh,  Flor. 
N.  A.,  II.  562.  Lincl  Flor.  Med.  459.  Barton,  Lcc.  51,  No.  57.  Barton,  Veg. 
Mat.  Med.,  I.  161.  Raf-  Med.  Flor.,  I.  44.  Whitlaw,  Med  Disc.  160.  U.  S.  Disp. 
287.  Ec  Disp.  U.  S.  67.  Eaton,  Bot.  82,  128.  Loud  Encyc.  PI.  724.  Grift. 
Med.  Bot.  400.  Carson,  Illust  Med  Bot.,  I.  58.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  233. 
Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  643.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  216.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  190.  Kost, 
Mat.  Med.  205      Wood,  Class-Book,  342. 

Genus  MARUTA. 

Derivation  unknown.  The  Anthemis  of  Linnaeus,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  avdos,  a  flower,  having  an  abundance  of  flowers. 

Synoxtmes.  —  La  Camomile  puante  (Fr.),  Die  stinkende  Kamille  (Ger.),  Stin- 
kende  Kamille  (Dutch),  Kocdild  hundekameelblomst  (Dan.),  Surkullor  (Swed.). 
Camomilla  fetida  (It.),  Manzanilla  fetida  (Sp.),  Solotucha  trava  (Buss.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Closely  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  wanting,  or 

membranaceous  and  divided  into  bristles,  hairs,  &c.  called 

pappus. 
Corolla.     Superior,   consisting  of  five  united  petals,  either 

ligulate  or  tubular. 
Stamens.     Five,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.     An= 

thcrs   cohering  into  a  cylinder. 
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MARUTA  COTULA. 

Ovary.  Inferior,  one-celled,  one-ovuled.  Style  two-cleft,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  branches  occupied  by  the  stigmas. 

Fruit.  An  achenium,  dry,  indehiscent,  one-seeded,  crowned 
with  the  pappus. 

Seeds.     Solitary,  quadrangular. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 
Maruta.     Involucre  hemispherical,  imbricated.      Rays  neu- 
tral.    Disc  perfect.     Receptacle  conical,  chaffy  (at  least  at  the 
summit).     Pappus  wanting.     Achenia  smooth. 

Involucre  hemispherical.  Scales  with  scarious  margins,  nearly  equal.  Egret 
wanting,  or  a  membranous  margin.  Florets  of  the  ray  more  than  five.  Receptacle 
chaffs,  flat,  with  a  rigid,  acuminate  apex.  Achenium  crowned  with  a  membranous 
border  or  egret. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Maruta  Cotula.  Stem  erect,  nearly  smooth.  Leaves  bi- 
pinnatifid,  segments  linear-subulate.  Chaff  bristly,  shorter  than 
the  flowers.     Flowers  solitary,  on  terminal,  striated  stalks. 

Receptacle  conic.  Chaff  bristly.  Achenia  naked.  Leaves  two-pinnate.  Leaflets 
subulate,  three-parted.     Flowers  small,  numerous,  odorous. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Syngenesia.  Stamens  cohering  by  the  tips  of  their 
anthers.  Order  Polygamia.  Herbaceous  plants.  Flowers 
or  florets  collected  into  dense  heads  (compound  flowers). 
Corollas  monopetalous,  of  various  forms. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Maruta  Cotula  designates  a  family  of  plants  of  the 
chamomile  kind,  all  the  species  of  which  are  strikingly  alike. 
The  species  now  under  consideration,  commonly  known  as 
May-weed  or  Wild  Chamomile,  is  indigenous  on  this  conti- 
nent, though  naturalized  in  all  waste  places,  in  hard  dry  soils, 
especially  by  road-sides,  in  patches  of  great  extent,  present- 
ing almost  a  uniform  whitish  surface  when  in  blossom  ;  rather 
repulsive,  however,  from  its  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell. 
The  whole  plant  is  slightly  covered  with  adpressed,  woolly 
hairs  or  down,  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  very  conspic- 
uous under  a  lens.  The  root  is  annual,  simple,  or  sometimes 
contorted,  fibrous.  Stalks  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  irregu- 
larly angular,  finely  furrowed,  or  sometimes  only  striated, 
erect,  and  very  much  branched,  down  to  the  bottom.     The 
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MAEUTA  COTULA. 

leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  nearly  smooth,  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  linear  segments.  Flower-stalks  solitary,  stri- 
ated. Calyx  common  to  all  the  florets,  hemispherical,  imbri- 
cated, hairy,  scarious  or  rough,  the  scales  narrow,  slightly 
margined,  of  a  pale  green  color.  Florets  of  the  ray  white, 
spreading,  a  dozen  or  more  in  number.  Disc  yellow,  and  of  a 
bright  golden  color. 

The  ray  florets  are  female,  lanceolate,  inclining  to  ovate, 
two-ribbed,  and  toothed  (more  or  less  deeply)  at  the  apex. 
They  are  reflexed  from  sunset  till  morning,  but  spreading 
horizontally  during  the  day.  They  are  pure  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  greenish-yellow  at  the  base.  The  tubular  part  of 
the  floret,  as  well  as  the  germ,  is  garnished  with  transparent 
glands,  visible  without  a  glass,  but  more  conspicuously  ap- 
parent and  beautiful  under  one.  Stigma  bifid,  with  segments 
reflexed.  Receptacle  conical,  or  nearly  cylindrical,  surmounted 
by  rigid,  bristle-shaped  paleai  or  chaff.  Seeds,  obovate  blunt- 
ly, four-cornered,  sulcated,  sometimes  roughly  tuberculated, 
and  of  a  brownish  color. 

The  plant  ranges  extensively  over  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  well  known.  It  flowers  from  midsummer  till 
late  in  the  fall,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  seen  luxuriantly 
blooming  as  late  as  December.  It  is  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  flower,  which  is  a  safe  bitter  and  stomachic.  The 
double-flowering  variety,  though  more  beautiful,  is  less  useful, 
the  aromatic  principle  not  residing  in  the  floscules  of  the  ray, 
the  multiplication  of  which  constitutes  the  variety,  but,  not- 
withstanding, is  most  cultivated,  on  account  of  its  greater 
bulk  and  weight. 

The  plant  delights  in  a  poor,  sandy  soil,  and  is  propagated 
by  parting  the  roots,  or  by  slips  of  the  rooted  offsets,  or  of  the 
runners. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  virtues  of  the  May-weed  or  Wild  Chamomile  have  long 
been  acknowledged,  but  still  are  imperfectly  known.  Few  of 
our  common  plants  have  been  more  extensively  used  in 
domestic  medicine,  and  yet  popular  sentiments  alone  have 
too  slight  a  foundation  on  truth  to  secure  their  permanence. 

By  distillation  with  water  Maruta  Cotula  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  essential  oil,  on  which  the  odor  and  stimulant 
power  of  the  plant  seem  to  depend.  The  active  principles 
are  supposed  to  be  extractive,  resin,  and  essential  oil,  the  same 
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MARUTA    COTULA. 

as  those  of  Anthemis  nobilis,  but  weaker  and  less  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  consequently  not  so  generally  used. 

The  smell  of  the  plant  resides  in  a  volatile  oil,  possessed  of 
a  strong  or  graveolent  aroma,  and  diffused  throughout,  the 
plant,  although  concentrated  principally  in  the  flowers.  It  is 
similar  to  the  smell  of  Chamomile,  but  more  pungent  and 
less  balsamic.  The  oil  is  bitter,  and  communicates  a  bitterish, 
acrid  taste  to  the  whole  plant. 

The  plant  is  an  active  tonic,  sudorific,  stimulant,  anodyne, 
emetic,  and  repellant,  extensively  employed  throughout  the 
country  in  hysterics,  epilepsy,  dropsy,  scrofula,  and  asthma, 
both  internally  and  externally.  The  external  use  in  warm 
baths  or  fermentations  is  serviceable  in  rheumatism,  suffoca- 
tions, hemorrhoidal  swellings,  pains,  and  contusions.  When 
given  in  substance,  united  with  opium  and  astringents  if  the 
bowels  be  easily  affected,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  have  been 
successfully  used  for  the  cure  of  intermittents  ;  and  the  infu- 
sion, in  combination  with  ginger  or  other  aromatics  and  the 
alkalies,  is  an  excellent  stomachic  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  flatu- 
lent cholic,  and  chronic  debility  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
decoction  and  infusion  are  given  for  colds,  fevers,  rheumatism, 
&c,  but  a  small  quantity,  if  too  strong,  may  produce  vomit- 
ing, and  even  if  weak,  it  sometimes  nauseates. 

Maruta  Cotula  always  acts  as  a  sudorific,  promoting 
copious  sweatings,  and  it  is  often  beneficial  as  an  auxiliary  to 
an  emetic  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  extremely  beneficial,  uniformly 
encouraging  and  promoting  the  action  of  the  emetic,  and  in 
a  more  powerful  manner  than  warm  water  operates. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  good  in  hysteric  disorders,  and 
promotes  the  menses.  The  herb  boiled  till  it  becomes  soft, 
and  then  applied  in  the  manner  of  a  poultice,  is  an  excellent 
cure  for  that  troublesome  and  vexatious  complaint,  the  piles. 

May-weed  is  usually  employed  in  the  form  of  a  tea,  which 
should  be  prepared  by  steeping  the  herb  in  hot  water.  Drank 
freely,  on  going  to  bed,  it  is  an  excellent,  safe,  and  harmless 
remedy  in  sudden  colds  and  slight  attacks  of  disease.  Pour 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  a  handful  of  the  dry  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  from  a  teacupful  to  half  a  pint  may  be  taken 
every  two  hours  in  case  of  fevers ;  and  in  colds,  the  patient 
may  take  half  a  pint  or  more  on  going  to  bed.  It  produces 
copious  perspiration,  requiring  caution  and  care,  and  in  some 
instances  is  followed  by  vomiting. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  a  mild  and  grateful  tonic,  and 
well  adapted  to  cold,  relaxed,  and  weak  conditions  of  the 
digestive  organs.  With  this  view,  the  flowers  are  generally 
directed  in  cold  infusion,  to  be  made  in  a  close  vessel. 

The  flowers  should  be  gathered  in  their  prime,  just  when 
full  blown ;  they  should  be  spread  to  dry  in  a  shady  place, 
and  put  into  paper  bags  and  housed  for  use. 
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AQUIFOLIACE^. 

The  Holly   Family. 
No.  14. 

PEINOS   VEKTICILLATUS. 

Winterberry.     Black  Alder. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  United  States. 

Quality.     Bitter. 

Power.     Tonic,  alterative,  astringent. 

Use.     Jaundice,  diarrhoea,  intermittent  fever. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural   Classification. 

Order  AQUIFOLIACEiE. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  VI.  Hexandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  471.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  II.  225.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A., 
I.  22U.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  III.  141.  Barton,  Lee.  247,  No.  44C.  Barton,  Veg. 
Mat.  Med,  I.  203.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  253.  U.  S.  Disp.  594.  Ec.  Disp.  TJ.  S. 
327.  Eaton,  Bot.  54,  376.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  286.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  434.  Gray, 
Bot.  N.  U.  S.  276.  Beach,  Fara.  Ph.  664.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  285.  Henry,  Med. 
Herb.  13.     Wood,  Class-Book,  381. 

Genus  PRINOS. 

npivos,  Greek  name  for  the  scarlet  oak  (saw-leaved  oak),  applied  on  account  of 
its  scarlet  berries  in  winter.     Or  Trpiw,  to  saw,  alluding  to  the  serrated  leaves. 

Stnonymes.  —  Apalanehc  a  Feuillcs  de  Prunier  (Fr.),  Die  Wortelformige  Win- 
tcrbeer  (Ger.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  four-  six,  imbricate  in  aestivation. 

Corolla.     Regular,    four  -  six-cleft    or    parted,    hypogynous, 

imbricate  in  aestivation. 
Stamens.     Inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate 

with  its  segments.     Anthers  adnate. 
Ovary.     Free  from  the  calyx,  two-  six-celled,  with  a  solitary 

suspended  ovule  in  each  cell. 
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PRINOS    VERTICILLATUS. 

Fruit.     Drupaceous,  with  two -six  stones  or  nucules.     Albu- 
men large,  fleshy. 
Seeds.     Solitary  and  roundish. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Prinos.  Heads  often  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Calyx 
mostly  six-cleft.  Corolla  six-parted,  rotate.  Stamens  four- 
six.  Berry  roundish,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds 
bony,  convex  on  one  side,  angular  on  the  other. 

Calyx  inferior,  six-cleft,  small.  Corolla  wheel-form,  six-cleft  or  six-parted.  Berry 
six-seeded.     Seeds  nut-like. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Prinos  verticillatus.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  serrate, 
acuminate,  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  the  fertile 
ones  aggregate,  the  barren  subumbellate.  Leaves  deciduous, 
oval,  serrate,  acuminate,  pubescent  beneath. 

Fascicles  of  staminate  flowers  axillary,  umbelliferous,  the  pistillate  flowers  are 
aggregated,  both  six-parted. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Hexandria.  Stamens  six.  Order  Monogynia.  Ex- 
ogens,  monopetalous. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  swamps  of  our 
country,  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  the  Prinos  verticil- 
latus, or  Winterberry.  The  elegant  color  of  the  berries,  ag- 
gregated in  numbers  of  two  and  three  on  the  small  branches 
of  the  shrub,  together  with  their  multitude,  affords  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  fading  vegetation  of  the  season. 

The  generic  name,  Prinos,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  hav- 
ing been  used  by  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  Trpioo,  to  saiv,  and 
to  have  been  applied  to  this  genus  by  Linnaeus,  on  account 
of  the  strong  serratures  of  the  leaves  in  some  of  the  species. 

Winterberry  or  Black  Alder  is  a  shrub  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  readily  discovered,  growing  in  and  near  swamps, 
on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and  in  woods  everywhere,  from 
Canada  to  Georgia.  It  flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  and  at  first  has  a  very  ordinary  appearance ;  but  when 
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PRINOS    VERTICILLATUS. 


the  berries  are  fully  ripe,  about  the  last  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  plant  is  strikingly  beautiful.  At  these 
periods  the  leaves  remain  on,  but  even  after  they  have  fallen 
off,  the  appearance  of  the  shrub,  with  its  multitude  of  rich 
crimson  and  sometimes  scarlet  berries,  is  quite  attractive  and 
exceedingly  handsome. 

The  stem  is  shrubby,  and  branched  all  the  way  up.  The 
branches  are  alternate,  horizontal,  spreading,  and  of  a  bluish- 
gray  or  ash  color ;  the  extremities  or  new  shoots  are  some- 
what greenish.  The  leaves  are  oval,  narrowed  at  their  base 
into  a  short  petiole,  ending  in  a  long  point,  and  sawed  on 
their  edges,  uncinately  serrate,  with  prominent  pubescent 
veins  beneath.  They  are  of  a  dark  or  somewhat  olive-green 
color,  and  smooth  above,  but  downy  on  the  nerves  and  veins 
beneath.  They  are  alternately  arranged  along  the  branches, 
and  arc  supported  by  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are 
often  dioscious,  small  and  white,  in  imperfect  umbels  or  heads, 
and  sometimes  monoecious.  They  grow  together  in  axillary 
and  lateral  groups  of  from  three  to  four  in  number,  rarely 
solitary.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  rotate,  and  six,  some- 
times seven-cleft.  The  stamens  are  generally  six  in  number. 
The  berries  vary  a  little  in  size,  but  they  are  generally  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  marrowfat  pea.  They  grow  in  little 'bunches 
(apparently  verticillate),  roundish,  six-celled  and  six-ovuled, 
permanent,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  but  as  winter  ad- 
vances, they  become  of  a  more  purplish  color. 

The  shrub  grows  well  in  light  soil,  but  it  prefers  peat ;  it 
is  increased  by  layers  or  seeds.  When  sought  for  medical 
purposes,  it  should  be  gathered  in  flower  and  fruit. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Prinos  verticillatus  is,  perhaps,  as  well  known  among 
country  people  and  farmers  (who  usually  call  it  Black  Alder), 
as  any  indigenous  medicinal  plant  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  universally  and  justly  celebrated  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  a 
variety  of  cases  requiring  medical  aid. 

The  bark  is  astringent,  bitter,  pungent,  and  not  very  dis- 
agreeable. The  first  of  these  virtues  has  probably  led  to  its 
use  in  diarrhoea,  which  it  has  effectually  cured  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases.  It  has  been  advantageously  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers  and  other 
complaints,  both  in  substance  and  decoction.  It  is  much 
used,  and  efficaciously,  as  a  tonic  and  corroborant  in  cases  of 
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great  debility,  unattended  by  fever,  and  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled. Both  the  sensible  properties  and  well-known  effects 
of  the  bark  of  this  plant  render  it  very  probable  that  its  repu- 
tation in  such  cases  is  well  merited.  It  has  also  been  used 
and  praised  in  anasarca  and  general  dropsy,  and  as  an  anti- 
septic and  tonic  in  cases  of  incipient  gangrene.  In  these 
cases  the  bark  is  generally  given  internally,  and  employed  at 
the  same  time  externally  as  a  wash. 

The  berries  of  the  plant  likewise  participate  in  all  the  vir- 
tues already  enumerated,  as  appertaining  to  the  bark,  and  in- 
fusions or  tinctures  made  of  them  are  in  general  use,  and 
efficacious  throughout  the  country  where  bitter  tinctures  are 
indicated.  Country  practitioners  very  commonly  combine  the 
bark  with  the  root  of  sassafras  (Laurus  sassafras),  with  white- 
oak  bark,  and  other  things,  and  make  a  decoction  of  the  mix- 
ture, which  is  used  to  great  advantage,  and  much  commended 
by  them,  as  a  wash  in  foul  ulcers  and  gangrene.  The  berries 
are  cathartic  and  vermifuge,  and  form,  with  cider-apples,  a 
pleasant  and  effectual  worm  medicine  for  children. 

The  outer  bark  of  the  Winterberry  is  of  a  blackish  color, 
but  the  inner  is  yellow,  and  being  chewed,  has  the  effect 
of  turning  the  saliva  saffron-color.  Half  an  ounce  of  the 
inner  yellow  bark,  boiled  in  beer,  is  an  effectual  purge,  and  a 
larger  quantity  has  often  proved  serviceable  against  constipa- 
tions in  the  bowels  of  cattle. 

The  bark  may  be  used  either  in  substance  or  in  decoction. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  because  to  it  the  bark 
more  readily  yields  its  virtues ;  as  it  also  does  to  vinous  or 
spirituous  menstruums.  From  one  drachm  to  three  of  the 
powdered  bark  may  be  administered  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  An  ounce  of  the  bark  added  to  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  boiled  down  to  a  pint,  will  make  a  useful 
decoction,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  gill  every 
two  hours.  A  saturated  tincture  is  a  convenient  and  useful 
way  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  this  tincture 
may  be  made  by  mixing  the  bark  and  berries  together,  and 
letting  them  digest  for  a  few  days.  This  is  an  excellent  bit- 
ter and  preservative  against  worms  in  children,  and  in  adults, 
drank  continually,  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  the  bleeding  piles. 

The  unripe  berries  dye  wool  green,  and  the  bark  yellow. 
Thus  the  Prinos  verticillatus  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended, as  a  plant  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
properties  of  vegetable  astringent  and  tonic  medicines.  And 
if  to  these  are  added  its  antiseptic  powers,  it  will  certainly  be 
found  deserving  no  ordinary  commendation.  The  use  of  the 
bark  and  berries  is  universal  and  popular,  and  consequently 
the  plant  claims  attention  for  those  commendations  bestowed 
upon  it  for  its  other  virtues.  Black  Alder  bark  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  several  alterative  sirups. 
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COMPOSITE. 

The   Composite  Family. 

No.  15. 

ERIGERON     PHILADELPHICUM. 

Scabious.     Philadelphia  Fleabane. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  North  America. 
Quality.     Pungent,  bitter. 
Power.     Tonic,  astringent,  diuretic. 
Use.     Gout,  gravel,  diarrhoea. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    COMPOSITE. 

Linnaan  Classification. 

Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.     Order  Polygamic/,. 

Authorities.  —  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  III.  1956.  Barton,  Lcc.  140,  No.  245.  Bar- 
ton, Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  231.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  162.  U.  S.  Disp.  324.  Ec.  Disp. 
U.  S.  166.  Eaton,  Bot.  81,  235.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  704.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  394. 
Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  205.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  243.  Kost,  Mat.  Med.  219.  Wood. 
Class-Book,  450. 

Genus  ERIGERON. 

From  the  Greek  qp,  the  spring,  yepav,  an  old  man,  because  it  becomes  hoary  early 
in  the  season. 

Svnonymes  —  Verschiedenblattriges  Bernsungskraut  (Ger.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Closely  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  wanting,  or 
membranaceous  and  divided  into  paleae,  bristles,  hairs,  &c. 
called  pappus. 

Corolla.  Superior,  consisting  of  five  united  petals,  either 
ligulate  or  tubular. 

Stamens.  Five,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  An- 
thers cohering  into  a  cylinder. 

Ovary.  Inferior,  one-celled,  one-ovuled.  Style  two-cleft,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  branches  occupied  by  the  stigmas. 
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Fruit.     An  achenium,  dry,  indehiscent,   crowned   with   the 

pappus. 
Seeds.     Solitary,  quadrangular. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Erigeron.  Heads  many-flowered,  sub-hemispherical.  Ray 
flowers  very  numerous  (forty -two  hundred),  narrow,  linear. 
Flowers  of  the  disc  perfect.  Receptacle  flat,  naked.  Involucre 
nearly  in  one  row.     Pappus  generally  simple. 

Involucre  imbricate,  sub-hemispherical.  Egret  pilose,  double.  Oilier  egret  minute 
and  chaffy.    Florets  of  the  ray  linear,  very  narrow,  numerous. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Erigeron  Philadelphicum.  Pubescent  or  hirsute.  Leaves 
thin,  lower  spatulate,  crenate-dentate,  upper  oblong-oblanceo- 
late,  narrowed  to  the  clasping  (sometimes  cordate-auriculate) 
base,  subserrate.  Heads  few,  on  long,  slender  peduncles.  Rays 
very  numerous,  filiform,  more  than  twice  longer  than  the  in- 
volucre. 

Pubescent.  Leaves  wedge-oblong,  rarely  gash-toothed,  cauline  ones  half-clasp- 
ing. Stem  weak,  simple,  corymbed  above.  Peduncles  elongated,  one-flowered. 
Rays  capillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  hemispherical  involucre. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Syngenesia.  Stamens  cohering  by  the  tips  of  their 
anthers.  Order  Polygamia.  Herbaceous  plants.  Flowers 
or  florets  collected  into  dense  heads  (compound  flowers). 
Corollas  monopetalous,  of  various  forms. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  genus,  of  which  two  species  are  indiscriminately  com- 
bined, is  the  ripiyepwv  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  common  to 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  two  plants  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  Scabious  and  Sweet-scabious,  but 
for  what  reason  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The 
vulgar  epithets,  Skevish,  Cocash,  &c.  are  also  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  species  under  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the 
Erigeron  heterophyllum. 

Sweet-scabious  is  a  plant  as  common  in  the  United  States 
as  its  companion,  Scabious,  and  they  are  always  found  grow- 
ing together,  and  both  of  easy  culture,  in  common  light  soil. 
The  whole  plant,  Sweet-scabious,  is  of  a  dark  or  deep-TiTi; 
color,  in  which  it  strikingly  differs  from  the  other  species 
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The  Erigeron  Philadelphicum  is  an  herbaceous  perennial 
plant,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  much  branched  at  the  top, 
and  pretty  common  in  fields  and  pastures.  The  root  is  also 
branched,  somewhat  fibrous,  and  of  a  yellowish  cast.  The 
stem  is  slender.  The  branches  are  pubescent.  Leaves  radi- 
cal, ovate-lanceolate,  on  long  petioles,  and  occasionally  hav- 
ing one  or  two  serratures.  The  upper  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
entire,  sessile,  and  somewhat  amplexicaule.  Flowers  numer- 
ous, erect,  situated  on  a  large,  diffuse  panicle.  Florets  of 
the  ray  capillary,  whitish  or  blue,  sometimes  purplish.  The 
plant  begins  to  flower  in  July,  and  continues  blooming 
through  the  month  of  August.  It  ranges  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States,  particularly  in  fields  and  pastures,  and 
is  seldom  seen  in  woods  and  mountains.  It  should  be  col- 
lected for  medical  use  while  in  (lower,  and  carefully  dried  in 
wrapping-paper.  Farmers  generally  consider  the  plant  a  per- 
nicious and  troublesome  weed,  but  it  is  easily  extirpated. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND  USES. 

From  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  Erigeron 
Philadelphicum,  and  its  congeners,  they  appear  to  contain 
tannin,  amarine,  extractive,  gallic  acid,  and  an  essential  oil. 
This  oil  is  very  singular,  being  as  fluid  as  water,  of  a  pale- 
yellow  color  and  peculiar  smell,  stronger  than  that  of  lemon, 
and  of  a  very  acrid  taste.  The  smell  of  the  plants  is  best  un- 
folded by  rubbing  them,  and  is  not  unpleasant.  Their  taste 
is  astringent,  acrimonious,  and  bitter. 

These  plants  deserve  the  attention  of  physicians  on  ac- 
count of  their  valuable  medical  properties.  They  possess 
very  active  powers;  they  are  astringent,  diuretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  pectoral,  styptic,  sudorific,  and  tonic.  They  act  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  their  own,  in  consequence  of  their  acrid 
quality.  Their  oil  is  so  peculiar  and  powerful,  that  only  two 
or  three  drops  dissolved  in  alcohol  have  suddenly  arrested 
uterine  hemorrhage. 

The  diuretic  qualities  of  these  plants  have  been  long 
known,  and  are  much  used  in  gravelly  and  gouty  affections. 
On  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  gout,  much  relief  of 
its  pains  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  medicine.  It 
has  also  been  much  praised  for  its  remediate  virtues  in  calcu- 
lus and  dysury ;  in  cases  of  the  latter  kind,  attended  with 
great  pain  and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  the  patient  found 
great  relief  and  advantage  from  its  use.  Scabious  has  also 
been  prescribed  in  ascites,  anasarca,  chronic  diarrhoea,  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  nephritis,  suppressed  menstruation,  hydro- 
thorax,  dry  coughs,  dimness,  rash,  cold  hands  and  feet. 
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The  whole  plants  are  used,  fresh  or  dried,  in  infusion,  de- 
coction, or  tincture.  The  decoction  should  be  used  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  pint  or  two  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
possesses  the  estimable  property  of  being  innocent  to  the 
stomach.  This  organ  will  not  reject  the  decoction  of  these 
herbs  when  it  is  so  disordered  and  irritable  as  to  render  the 
squill,  digitalis,  &c.  intolerable.  In  a  case  affected  with  gout 
and  general  dropsy,  attended  with  distressing  pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  so  disordered  a  state  of  the  stomach  that  the 
squill  could  not  be  administered,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
give  some  active  diuretic,  most  essential  relief  was  found  in 
this  medicine.  The  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture  may  be 
applied,  and  are  beneficial  in  all  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys,  attended  with  pain  and  irritation,  and  they  afford 
speedy  relief.  They  have  increased  the  daily  evacuation  of 
urine  at  least  threefold.  In  all  dropsical  disorders  they  act  as 
diuretic  ;  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  as  astringent,  and  have  effected 
cures  without  any  auxiliary. 

The  extract  from  these  plants  is  rather  fetid,  and  more 
astringent  than  the  infusion  or  decoction,  but  less  than  the 
oil,  which  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  vegetable  styptics 
known.  This  extract  and  a  sirup  of  the  plant  have  been 
prescribed  with  considerable  advantage  in  dry  coughs  and  in- 
ternal hemorrhages.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  of 
the  extract,  often  repeated.  The  most  valuable  medicinal 
property  of  these  plants  is,  however,  the  astringent  and  styptic 
power  of  the  oil,  which  undoubtedly  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives  in  parturition  and  uterine  hemorrhage. 
A  saturated  solution  of  the  oil  in  alcohol,  properly  applied, 
and  a  small  quantity  given  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  will  afford 
the  most  essential  relief. 

It  is  evident  that  these  plants  do  not  act  as  other  diuretic 
and  astringent  remedies,  but  by  a  peculiar  acrid  effect  on  the 
system,  worthy  of  investigation :  they  appear  to  increase,  as 
well  as  to  prevent,  several  discharges  from  the  body. 

These  plants  were  well  known  to  the  Northern  Indians,  by 
the  name  of  Cocash  or  Squaw-weed,  as  emmenagogues  and 
diuretics.  By  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China,  who  call 
them  Cay  con  hat,  they  are  recommended  for  the  same  virtues. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  two  plants,  the  Erigeron 
heterophyllum  has  a  just  right  to  participation  in  the  repu- 
tation bestowed  on  the  other  species.  They  have  certainly 
been  confounded  with  each  other  and  used  indiscriminately. 

The  Erigeron  Canadense,  Canada  Fleabane,  is  more 
astringent  than  the  other  varieties.  Its  oil  is  much  in  use  as  a 
powerful  remedy  in  uterine  hemorrhage ;  four  to  six  drops  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  given  in  a  little  water  acts  promptly 
and  efficaciously.  It  may  be  repeated  in  five  or  ten  minutes, 
if  required. 
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CxENTIANE^. 

The  Gentian  Family. 
No.  16. 

SABBATIA   ANGULARIS. 

American   Centaury. 

Geog.  Position.     United  States. 
Quality.     Bitter. 

Power.     Emmenagogue,  stomachic. 
Use.     Stomachic,  febrifuge. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    GENTIANE^E. 

Linncean    Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  272.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  I.  1067.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.. 
I.  137.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  522.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  III.  147.  Barton,  Lee.  91, 
No.  155.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  255.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  76.  U.  S.  Disp. 
629.  Ec.  Pisp.  U.  S.  354.  Eaton,  Bot.  45,  404.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  130.  Ballard  and 
Garrod,  Mat,  Med.  337.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  574.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  458.  Gray, 
Bot.  N.  U.  S.  356.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  684.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  70.  Kost,  Mat 
Med.  460.     Wood,  Class-Book,  326. 

Genus  SABBATIA. 

Named  by  Adanson,  in  honor  of  Liberatus  Sabbati,  an  Italian  botanist,  who  pub- 
lished (1772)  many  excellent  botanical  works. 

Synonymes.  Ccntaur6e  anguleuse  (Fr.),  Tausendguldenkraut  (Ger.),  Cen- 
taura  (It.),  Gentiana  Centaura  (Sp.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.      Sepals  four  -  five  -  ten,  united  at  base,  persistent. 

Corolla.  Usually  regular,  limb  divided  into  as  many  lobes 
as  there  are  sepals,  mostly  twisted  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.  Issuing  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  as  many  as 
its  lobes,  and  alternate  with  them. 

Ovary-.  One-celled,  sometimes  rendered  apparently  two- 
celled  by  the  introflexed  placentae.  Style  united  into  one. 
or  wanting.      Stigmas  one  -  two. 

Fruit.     Capsule  many-seeded. 

Seeds.     Small.     Embryo  straight,  with  fleshy  albumen. 
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The  Secondary  Characters. 
Sabbatia.  Calyx  five  -  twelve-parted.  Corolla  rotate. 
Limb  five- twelve-parted.  Stamens  five  (-twelve).  Anthers 
erect,  at  length  recurved,  two-celled,  cells  distinct.  Stigmas 
two-parted,  with  spiral  divisions.  Capsule  one-celled,  the 
valves  a  little  introflexed. 

Calyx  five- twelve-parted.  Corolla  wheel-form.  Stigmas  two,  spiral  or  coiled. 
Anthers  becoming  revolute.  Capsule  two-valvcd,  many-seeded.  Flowers  one- 
petallcd,  inferior.     Seeds  covered. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Sabbatia  angularis.  Stem  quadrangular,  with  winged 
angles.  Leaves  ovate,  amplexicaul,  five-veined.  Panicle 
corymbose.  Peduncles  elongated.  Sepals  lance-linear,  half 
as  long  as  the  corolla,  distinct  almost  to  the  base.  Corolla 
segments,  obovate,  obtuse. 

Stem  erect.  Leaves  heart-ovate,  clasping.  Flowers  with  long  peduncles,  corymbed, 
divisions  of  the  Calyx  lance-linear.     Stem  with  four  margined  angles. 

The  Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogynia. 
(Monopetalous.)  Flowers  inferior.  Corolla  regular.  Herbs 
rarely  shrubby.  Stamens  alternate,  with  petals.  Fruit  cap- 
sule or  berry.      Capsule  one-celled,  many-seeded. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Sabbatia  angularis  is  a  species  very  common  in  the  mead- 
ows of  the  United  States.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can Centaury,  or  Angular  Centaury,  and  is  no  less  valued 
for  its  medicinal  virtues  than  admired  for  its  beauty.  It  is  com- 
monly found  in  wet,  low  meadows,  sometimes  on  hills  and  in 
neglected  fields,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  its  cultivation. 

This  plant  differs  from  the  Chironia  Centaurium  of  Europe, 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  being  intensely  bitter.  In  every  other  respect  it 
is  very  similar,  and  equally  deserving  of  popular  favor. 

The  root  is  annual,  fibrous,  and  yellow,  divided  into  many 
parts,  and  furnished  with  numerous  fibres.  Stem  straight, 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  opposite  branches, 
forming  a  corymb,  smooth,  square,  with  small  wings  on  the 
angles.  Leaves  opposite,  quite  sessile,  subcordate,  and  clasp- 
ing, very  smooth,  nerved,  ovate-acute,  very  entire.  Flowers 
terminal,  handsome,  inodorous,  forming  a  large  corymb.     Co- 
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rolla  with  obovate  spreading  segments,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  of  a  fine  rose-color,  above  much  paler,  and  nearly 
white  in  the  centre  underneath,  which  gives  to  the  buds  a 
white  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the  corolla  there  is  a  de- 
fined pentangular  star,  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  bordered  with 
green.  The  petals  are  obovate,  and  vary  in  being  narrower, 
sometimes  nearly  lanceolate-obtuse.  The  calyx  consists  of 
five  narrow  acute  or  almost  subulate  segments,  little  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  The  anthers  are  spiral, 
and  of  a  rich  yellow  color. 

The  order  to  which  the  plant  now  under  consideration  be- 
longs is  somewhat  extensive,  and  consists  of  herbs  with  a 
watery  juice,  and  in  almost  all  cases  opposite  and  entire 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  much  esteemed,  and  generally  con- 
sidered handsome.  The  species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  the  frigid  zones  to  the  tropics.  They  all  are  per- 
vaded by  a  bitter  principle,  which  is  most  developed  in  the 
roots  in  some  genera,  and  in  the  leaves  and  stalk  in  others. 
From  this  identity  of  properties,  except  tha,t  in  some,  espe- 
cially in  a  fresh  state,  a  slight  narcotic  power  exists,  they  may 
be  employed  indifferently. 

The  small  genus  Sabbatia  of  North  American  plants 
consists  of  biennial  species,  mostly  with  rose-colored  flowers 
of  considerable  beauty,  and  possessed  of  very  bitter  proper- 
ties. It  was  established  by  Adanson,  and  named  in  honor 
of  a  Roman  botanist,  but  was  united  to  Chironia  by  Linnaeus, 
to  which  in  fact  it  is  closely  allied,  but  has  again  been  separ- 
ated under  its  former  name  by  more  modern  botanists.  All 
the  species,  however,  are  bitter  and  tonic,  but  only  one  is 
officinal.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  European  Centaury,  as 
the  (lowers  as  well  as  the  leaves  are  active.  It  has  long  been 
known  and  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy,  and  is  also  gen- 
erally admitted  in  regular  practice,  where  a  pure  and  simple 
bitter  is  required.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture,  and  flowers 
in  August  and  September. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  Sabbatia  axgvlaris  affords  an  intense,  pure,  and 
strong  bitter,  which  property  is  communicated  both  to  alcohol 
and  water,  which,  in  sufficient  quantity,  extract  the  whole  of 
its  active  principles,  leaving  the  insoluble  part  insipid.  It  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  bitter  resin  and  mercin,  and  is  devoid  of 
astringeney,  and  almost  without  any  aroma.     The  plant  is 
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almost  inodorous,  but  the  petals,  leaves,  and  stalk  have  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  The  root  has  a  slight  aromatic  smell, 
and  does  not  tire  the  digestive  organs. 

Before  the  Peruvian  bark  Cinchona  was  discovered  or  known, 
Sabbatia  angularis  was  long  used  for  the  cure  of  fevers, 
and  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  long  celebrated  Port- 
land powder.  It  is  still  a  very  popular  remedy  throughout 
the  United  States  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  remittent,  nervous, 
typhus,  and  even  yellow  fever,  and  may  be  used  in  every  stage. 

Centaury  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
bitters  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  is  certainly  a 
good  substitute  for  the  English  Gentian,  which  it  very  much 
resembles  in  taste,  and  to  which  it  is  quite  an  equivalent.  It 
is  a  good  stomachic,  emmenagogue,  febrifuge,  and  vermifuge. 
The  property  resides  principally  in  the  extractive  principle. 
It  is  generally  administered  in  febrile  diseases  throughout  the 
country,  and  employed  by  respectable  practitioners  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  small  Centaury,  Chironia  Centauriuim.  In  do- 
mestic practice  it  is  also  much  used  as  a  prophylactic  against 
autumnal  fevers.  The  most  usual  way  to  take  it  is  in  cold 
infusion,  strong,  and  in  large  and  repeated  doses. 

The  following  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  tincture  of  this 
justly  esteemed  popular  plant.  Take  four  ounces  of  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves  of  Sabbatia  angularis  and  one  ounce  of 
bruised  orange-peel,  infuse  them  in  two  quarts  of  brandy  for 
two  weeks.  One  tablespoonful  of  this  tincture,  taken  before 
breakfast  and  dinner,  will  create  an  appetite  and  promote  di- 
gestion; and  in  dyspeptic  complaints  generally,  this  is  a  very 
useful  bitter  and  tonic,  and  may  well  supply  the  place  of 
some  of  the  more  expensive  remedies  of  this  description. 
Children  troubled  with  worms  may  take  two  teaspoonfuls 
or  more  every  morning,  which  will  effectually  destroy  them. 
To  prevent  intermittent  fevers,  and  to  cure  them,  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  the  tincture,  with  twenty  drops  of  elixir  vitriol  in  it, 
may  be  taken  twice  a  day  on  an  empty  stomach. 

In  fevers,  a  tea  made  of  two  ounces  of  the  flowery  tops  of 
Centaury,  and  a  handful  of  balm,  in  two  quarts  of  soft  water, 
may  be  drank  five  or  six  times  a  day. 

In  order  to  assist  female  weaknesses,  pour  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  on  two  ounces  of  the  tops,  and  set  the  vessel  over 
the  coals  for  half  an  hour;  strain  it,  and  add  a  pint  of  rum 
to  the  strained  liquor.  Dose,  a  teacupful  four  times  a  day, 
bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  set  over  the  fume  of  a  hot 
decoction  of  catnip,  pennyroyal,  &c. 

In  powder,  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Wine 
is  a  good  vehicle  for  it,  a  wineglass  being  a  dose.  All  the 
species  of  the  genus  Sabbatia  are  medical,  and  nearly  equiv- 
alents, although  the  plant  under  consideration  is  the  strongest 
and  most  bitter. 
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CORNACEiE. 

The  Dogwood  Family. 

No.  17. 
CORNUS    FLORIDA. 

Dogwood.     Boxwood. 

Geog.  Position.     North  America. 

Quality.     Bitter. 

Power.     Astringent,  tonic,  slightly  stimulant. 

Use.     Fevers,  typhus,  febrile  disorders. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    CORNACE^E. 

Linnecan  Classification. 

Class  IV.   Tetrandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  171.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  I.  661.  Pursh.  Flor.  N.  A. 
108.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  81.  Bigclow,  Med.  Bot.,  II.  73.  Barton,  Lee.  118,  No. 
193.  Burton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  44.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  131.  U.  S.  Pisp.  286. 
Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  141.  Eaton,  Bot.  42,  209.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  102.  Ballard  and 
Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  310.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med  ,  II.  764.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  347. 
Carson,  Illust.  Med.  Bot.,  I.  50.  Grav,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  168.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  652. 
Howard,  Bot.  Med.  237.     Kost,  Mat.  "Med.  426.     Wood,  Class-Book,  297. 

Genus  CORNUS. 

From  Lat.  Cornu,  a  horn ;  the  wood  heing  considered  as  hard  and  durable  as 
horn.  The  Komans  constructed  warlike  instruments  with  it;  bona  bello  conius,  says 
Virgil. 

Synonymes.  —  Schonblilhcndcr  Hartriegel  (Gcr.),  Mon-ha-can-ni-min-scbi  and 
Hat-ta-wa-no-min-schi  (Delaware  Ind.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  minute,  four 

or  five-toothed  or  lobed. 
Corolla.     Petals    four  or  five,  distinct,  alternate  with   the 

teeth  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens.     Of  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  and  alternate 

with  them. 
Ovary.     One  or  two-celled. 

Fruit.     A  baccate  drupe,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
Seeds.     Not  solitary. 
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The   Secondary   Characters. 

Cornus.  Calyx  four-toothed,  segments  small.  Corolla  four- 
petalled,  oblong,  sessile.  Stamens  four.  Style  one.  Drupe 
baccate,  with  a  two  or  three-celled  nucleus.  Involucre  four- 
leaved  or  wanting. 

Calyx  four-toothed.  Drupe  with  a  two-celled  nut.  Some  species  have  a  four- 
leaved  involucre. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Cornus  Florida.  Arboreous.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire.  Flowers  small,  in  a  close,  cymose  umbel 
or  head,  surrounded  by  a  very  large,  four-leaved,  obcordate 
involucre. 

Leaves  ovate,  acuminate.  Involucral  leaves  four,  rarely  five  or  six,  very  large, 
somewhat  obcordate.     Fruit  ovate. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Tetrandria.  Stamens  four.  Order  Monogynia. 
Ovary  inferior.  Polypetalous  or  apetalous.  Shrubs  (one 
species  herbaceous).     Fruit  a  baccate  drupe. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Cornus  Florida  is  a  handsome  tree,  common  through" 
out  the  United  States,  enlivening  the  woods  in  the  spring  by 
a  profusion  of  large  white  blossoms,  and  bearing  in  the  fall 
clusters  of  beautiful  scarlet  berries.  In  Louisiana,  it  blos- 
soms in  February,  in  the  Middle  States  in  April  and  May, 
and  more  northerly  in  June.  It  continues  a  fortnight  in  full 
bloom,  and,  according  to  the  Indians,  it  everywhere  indicates 
when  the  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  to  be  planted.  It  is  the 
largest  tree  of  its  genus,  and  sometimes  attains  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  nine  or  ten 
inches.  Usually,  however,  it  is  only  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  by  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

The  tree  is  accurately  described  by  Michaux  the  younger, 
in  his  elegant  work  on  the  forest-trees  of  North  America. 
The  trunk  is  strong,  invested  with  a  rough,  blackish  bark, 
which  is  tolerably  thick,  and  very  much  separated  into  fissures 
or  cracks.  The  branches  are  numerous,  spreading,  and  dis- 
posed regularly,  being  sometimes  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
occasionally  arising  by  fours.  The  younger  branches  take  a 
semicircular  direction  upwards.  The  leaves  are  about  three 
inches  in  length,  opposite,  oval,  entire,  acuminated,  slightly 
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glaucous  or  whitish  underneath,  and  presenting  on  their  upper 
surface  many  conspicuous  ridges.  About  the  end  of  summer 
they  become  speckled  with  black  dots,  and  on  the  approach 
of  winter  turn  to  a  dull  red  color.  The  flowers  are  terminal 
on  the  little  branches,  small,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and 
aggregated  in  numbers.  They  are  garnished  with  an  involu- 
cre from  three  to  four  inches  large,  which  surrounds  them. 
This  involucre  is  composed  of  four  large  obcordate  follicles, 
of  a  fleshy  or  coriaceous  texture.  They  are  white,  and  some- 
times tinged  with  violet.  The  outer  extremity  of  each  folli- 
cle is  notched,  having  the  appearance  of  disease  or  injury. 
The  notches  are  purplish  or  dusky  rose-colored.  The  calyx 
is  monophyllous,  small,  and  four-toothed.  It  is  deciduous, 
never  continuing  until  the  berries  are  ripe.  The  corolla  is 
composed  of  four  petals.  The  stamens  are  four  in  number, 
and  equal.  Pistil  one,  consisting  of  a  roundish  germ  beneath. 
The  style  is  filiform,  and  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Stigma  obtuse.  The  flowers  are  suoceeded  by  oblong  ber- 
ries, of  a  rich  shining  crimson  or  carmine  color,  always  col- 
lected together  to  the  number  of  three  or  four.  They  are  ripe 
in  September,  and  are  eagerly  devoured  by  different  birds. 

When  Dogwood  is  in  full  flower,  it  is  an  exceedingly  mag- 
nificent and  strikingly  beautiful  tree,  very  ornamental  to  the 
forest,  and  more  so  from  the  early  period  of  its  flowering. 
The  tree  grows  very  slow,  and  the  wood  is  hard,  compact, 
heavy,  and  durable;  it  is  white  outside  and  chocolate-color 
in  the  centre,  taking  a  very  fine  polish.  It  may  be  used  like 
Boxwood,  and  when  stained  of  a  light  yellow  color,  resembles 
it  altogether.  All  kinds  of  tools  and  instruments  are  made 
with  it.  It  is  likewise  much  used  by  cabinet-makers  and 
joiners  for  ornamental  work." 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

By  analysis,  Cornus  Florida  is  found  to  contain,  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  the  same  substances  as  Cinchona,  having 
more  of  gum  mucilage,  extractive,  and  gallic  acid,  and  less  of 
resin,  quinine,  and  tannin.  The  quinine  of  the  Cornus  has 
been  called  Cornine.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  genuine 
sulphate  of  quinine,  but  very  little  is  afforded.  The  double 
distilled  water  of  Cornus  is  lemon-color;  that  of  Cinchona 
is  reddish.  From  a  summary  of  experiments,  it  appears  that 
Dogwood  and  Peruvian  bark  possess  the  same  ingredients,  — 
gum,  mucilage,  and  extract,  and  that  the  last  contains  the 
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gallic  acid  and  tannin,  though  in  different  proportions.  The 
Dogwood  possesses  most  of  the  gum,  mucilage,  and  extract, 
and  the  Peruvian  bark  the  most  resin.  The  extract  and  resin 
possess  all  their  active  virtues,  the  extract  all  their  tonic  pow- 
er. The  resin,  when  separated  from  the  extract,  is  a  stimulant 
only,  and  probably  the  tonic  power  of  the  extract  is  increased 
when  combined  with  the  resin,  as  in  the  spirituous  tincture. 

The  extract  of  Dogwood  is  less  bitter  and  more  astringent 
than  that  of  the  best  Cinchona,  but  preferable  to  that  of  the 
inferior  kinds.  This  extract  contains  all  the  tonic  properties  ; 
the  resin  alone  is  merely  stimulant,  The  similarity  between 
Dogwood  and  Peruvian  bark  in  their  sensible  qualities,  their 
chemical  analysis,  and  their  action  on  the  incised  and  dead 
fibre,  sufficiently  prove  an  identity  in  their  medicinal  effects  ; 
and  actual  experiments  with  the  bark  of  the  Cornus  Florida 
entitle  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  tonics  of  our  country. 
Professor  Barton  says,  "that  it  maybe  asserted  with  entire 
safety,  that  as  yet  there  has  not  been  discovered  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  any  vegetable  so  effectually  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  management 
of  intermittent  fevers  as  the  Cornus  florida."  Although 
Dogwood  is  a  good  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dently different  in  some  respects ;  the  powdered  bark  quickens 
the  pulse,  and  sometimes  produces  pains  in  the  bowels,  but 
the  sulphate  of  Cornine  and  the  extract  are  not  so  stimulant. 
They  are  used  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  also  ty- 
phus and  all  febrile  disorders.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  grains,  often  repeated. 

In  cases  of  debility,  the  Cornus  Florida  acts  as  a  corrobo- 
rant ;  it  may  be  joined  in  practice  with  Gentian,  Colombo, 
Chamomile,  Liriodendron,  Seneca-root,  &c.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  inhabitants  often  use  it  in  decoction,  and 
even  the  twigs  are  chewed  as  a  prophylactic  against  fevers. 
The  Indians  use  a  warm  infusion  of  the  flowers  for  fevers 
and  colics,  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  possess 
the  same  tonic  property  as  the  bark. 

The  wood  of  the  Cornus  Florida  is  much  used  by  dentists 
in  the  insertion  of  artificial  teeth,  and  the  young  branches, 
stripped  of  their  bark,  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the 
teeth,  render  them  extremely  white.  The  Creoles  of  the 
West  India  Islands  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  substitut- 
ing the  Dogwood  twigs  for  a  shrub  common  among  them- 
selves, in  cleansing  their  teeth.  The  striking  whiteness  of 
their  teeth,  universally  acknowledged,  is  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  practice.  The  application  of  the  juice  of  these  twigs 
to  the  gums  is  also  useful  in  preserving  them  hard  and  sound. 

A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  Dogwood  has  been  employed  by 
farriers  with  good  effect,  in  a  malignant  fever  among  horses, 
called  yellow  water,  Canada  distemper,  &c. 
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MAGNOLIACE^. 

The  Magnolia  Family. 

No.  18. 
MAGNOLIA    GLAUCA. 

Small  or  Laurel  Magnolia.     Sweet  Bay. 

Geog.  Position.     United  States. 

Quality.     Bitter. 

Power.     Tonic,  stimulating. 

Use.     Chronic  rheumatism,  typhoid  and  intermittent  fevers. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  MAGNOLIACE^E. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  XIII.  Polyandria.     Order  Polyg-nia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  663.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  II.  1256.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
381.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  122.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  II.  67.  Barton,  Lcc.  204,  No. 
364.  Barton,  Vcg.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  77.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  31.  U.  S.  Disp.  459. 
Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  256.  Eaton,  Bot.  67,312.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  478.  Ballard  and 
Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  189.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  743.  Grif.  Med.  Bot.  96.  Car- 
son, Illust.  Med.  Bot.,  I.  10.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  §.  17.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  254. 
Kost,  Mat.  Med.  439.     Wood,  Class-Book,  150. 

Genus  MAGNOLIA. 

Named  by  Plumer,  in  honor  of  Professor  Pierre  Magnol,  physician  and  botanist, 
of  Montpelier,  France,  Author  of  Botanicum  Montpeliense,  1676. 

Synonymes. —  Le  Magnolier  glauque  (Fr.),  Graue  Magnolia  (Ger.),  Die  eisen 
graue  Magnolia  (Dutch),  Hobuks  Konsasi  (Jap.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  three  -  six,  deciduous,  colored  like  the  petals. 

Corolla.     Petals  six  -  twelve,  hypogynous,  in  several  rows, 
imbricate  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.     Indefinite,  hypogynous,  distinct,  with  short  fila- 
ments, and  adnate  anthers. 

Ovary.     Several,  in  many  rows,  upon  an  elongated  torus. 

Fruit.     Follicular  or  baccate,  one -two-seeded. 

Seeds.     Attached  to  the  inner   suture  of  the  carpels,  from 
which  they  are  suspended  by  a  long,  delicate  funiculus. 
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magnolia  glauca. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 
Magnolia.     Sepals  five,  often  wanting  or  petaloid.     Pet- 
als six -twelve,   caducous.      Carpels   two-valved,    one -two- 
seeded,  imbricated  into  a  cone.     Seeds  baccate,  subcordate, 
and  suspended,  when  mature,  by  a  long  funiculus. 

Calyx  three-sepalled.  Corol  six  or  nine  petalled.  Carpels  numerous,  imbricate 
on  a  s'trobile-like  spike,  two-valved.  Seeds  arillcd,  pendulous  on  long  cords,  berry- 
like. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Magnolia  glauca.  Leaves  oval,  glaucous  beneath.  Pet- 
als obovate,  tapering  to  the  base.  Flowers  terminal,  white, 
solitary,  of  three  sepals  and  several  concave  petals. 

Leaves  oval,  glaucous  beneath.    Petals  obovate,  tapering  to  the  base. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Polyandria.  Stamens  twenty  or  more,  arising  from 
the  receptacle.  (Hypogynous.)  Order  Polygnia.  Leaves 
never  peltate.     Trees  with  large,  showy  flowers. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Magnolia  glauca,  though  in  general  a  small  tree,  in 
the  Southern  States  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  forty 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  twelve,  or  fourteen  inches.  Its  most 
common  height  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  though  it  is 
frequently  found  flowering  luxuriantly  when  it  has  reached 
a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  only.  In  the  New  England 
States,  clusters  of  this  Magnolia,  in  full  flower,  may  be  seen, 
the  largest  individual  among  which  does  not  exceed  four  feet 
in  height,  and  all  of  them  are  much  more  deserving  the  ap- 
pellation of  bushes,  or  shrubs,  than  trees.  The  variation  in 
the  height  of  this  species  is  much  influenced  by  local  expos- 
ure and  peculiarity  of  soil.  Trees  of  the  greatest  discrep- 
ancy in  stature,  but  precisely  alike  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  sometimes  occupy  almost  the 
same  ground.  The  difference  in  these  instances  appears 
merely  owing  to  accidental  situation,  the  small  ones  occupy- 
ing the  shady  thickets,  and  the  taller  trees  the  skirts  of  woods. 

The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  smooth,  grayish  bark,  is  tortu- 
ous, and  much  divided  into  divaricating  branches.  The 
wood  is  whitish,  and  very  light.  The  leaves  are  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  alternately  disposed  on  the  branches.  They 
are  of  a  long,  oval  form,  entire,  thick,  opaque,  of  a  deep  yel- 
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lowish-green  color  on  their  upper  surface,  and  glaucous  or 
bluish-white  underneath.  This  agreeable  green,  relieved  by 
the  frequent  presentation  of  the  blue  under-side,  exhibits  a 
pleasing  contrast  in  the  leaves.  Though  at  all  times  the  foliage 
of  this  tree  is  beautiful,  it  appears  to  much  more  advantage 
during  the  inflorescence,  from  the  harmony  of  coloring  pro- 
duced by  the  handsome,  cream-colored  flowers.  The  leaves 
fall  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  and  are  reproduced  in  the 
spring,  at  which  season  they  are  of  a  much  lighter  color  than 
when  further  advanced.  The  flowers  are  terminal  and  soli- 
tary, and  about  the  size  and  shape  of  half  a  goose's  egg. 
They  are  composed  of  many  oval,  concave,  cream-colored 
petals,  and  exhale  a  subtle,  bland,  and  to  most  persons  deli- 
cious odor.  To  some  persons  it  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  to 
a  few,  insupportable,  producing  uneasiness  in  the  chest,  and  a 
tendency  to  fainting.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  little 
fleshy,  squamous  cones,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  green  color, 
with  occasionally  a  tinge  of  red.  Each  cone  is  composed  of 
numerous  cells  of  about  twelve  or  eighteen  lines  in  length. 
They  contain  the  seeds,  which  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  color. 
They  force  their  way,  when  matured,  by  rupturing,  longitu- 
dinally, the  sides  of  their  chambers.  Previously  to  falling, 
they  are  suspended  for  some  days,  by  a  delicate  white,  fila- 
mentous thread,  just  below  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  by  their 
contrast  with  the  green,  scaly  strobile,  produce  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  seeds  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  Guinea- 
corn,  irregularly  roundish,  and  somewhat  narrowed  above. 

CHEMICAL   AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

From  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  Magnolia 
glauca,  by  several  eminent  chemists,  it  appears  to  contain  a 
bitter  extract,  resin,  and  camphor.  The  medical  properties,  in 
the  order  of  their  strength,  are  the  bark  of  the  root,  bark  of 
the  trees,  and  the  cones,  buds,  and  leaves.  The  taste  is  bit- 
ter, aromatic,  and  with  scarcely  any  astringency.  The  plant 
evidently  belongs  to  the  class  of  tonic  bitters,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  this  useful  set  of  medicines. 

The  smell  of  the  Magnolia  is  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
somewhat  similar  to  Lauras,  Acorus  and  Benzoin,  fugacious, 
but  soon  lost  in  the  dried  bark.  It  is  tonic,  stimulant,  diaph- 
oretic, and  stomachic. 

The  genus  Magnolia  includes  about  ten  American  species, 
and  probably  as  many  Asiatic.     As  medicine,  they  are  all  in- 
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discriminately  used,  and  are  considered  fully  equal  to  Lirio- 
dendron,  Cascarilla,  Cornus,  &c.  The  Southern  Indians  call 
it  Itomico,  which  means  royal  tree  ;  and  they  considered  it 
the  emblem  of  peace,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Olive  is  regarded.  They  valued  the  plant  very  highly,  and  on 
account  of  its  celebrity  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and 
fevers,  they  annually  resorted  to  the  river  Kenhawa,  where 
this  Magnolia  grows  in  abundance,  to  collect  the  bark. 

The  tincture  of  the  fresh  bark  and  cones  is  one  of  the  best 
preparations ;  it  is  of  considerable  avail  in  intermittents  of  an 
atonic  nature,  and  equal  to  Cinchona  ;  in  typhoid  fevers  it 
has  also  proved  of  very  great  advantage,  but  especially  its 
good  effects  are  apparent  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  Barton 
mentions,  that  in  inflammatory  rheumatism  it  produced  con- 
siderable relief  by  its  sudorific  effects  after  blood-letting. 

The  cones,  infused  in  spirituous  liquors,  are  a  popular 
stomachic.  The  liquor  of  this  infusion  imbibes  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  considered  a  good  prophylactic  against  autumnal 
fevers,  dt  is  variously  and  very  generally  employed  among  the 
country  people  where  it  grows,  and  this  circumstance  evinces 
the  probability  that  it  is  frequently  found  efficacious. 

The  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk  affords  a  hard, 
black,  friable,  gummy,  resinous  extract,  and  is  said  to  be  use- 
ful in  diarrhoea,  cough,  phthisis,  fever,  hemorrhoids,  autumnal 
fevers,  and  internal  pains.  A  decoction  of  the  young  branches 
is  effectually  employed  in  catarrh  and  coryza ;  it  is  a  gentle 
cathartic,  and  terminates  its  operation  by  acting  as  a  sudorific. 

The  powdered  bark  forms  an  agreeable,  aromatic  tonic- 
bitter,  which  has  been  used  in  intermittents  with  considerable 
success.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  or  in  decoctions  and  infusions,  which  may  be 
taken  to  any  extent  the  stomach  will  bear. 

Like  most  vegetables  endowed  with  aromatic,  bitter  prop- 
erties, the  Magnolia  glauca  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  spring  bitters.  The  practice  of  taking  this  de- 
scription of  bitters  is  by  no  means  here  recommended,  but 
among  the  different  articles  used  for  this  purpose,  perhaps 
there  is  none  more  likely  to  act  healthfully  than  this.  The 
cones  and  seeds  are  not  unfrequently  used  together,  but  the 
seeds  alone  form  the  most  elegant  and  pleasant  bitter.  They 
should  be  infused  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  digested  in  the 
sun  a  day  or  two. 

An  ointment  made  of  the  carbonized  wood  of  this  Mag- 
nolia and  hog's  lard  is  good  for  ulcers,  imposthumes,  wounds, 
or  bruises.  It  should  be  spread  on  rag  or  silk,  as  an  external 
covering  to  the  dressing  on  lint  where  a  tow-plaster  cannot 
be  conveniently  used,  as  in  wounds  of  the  face  and  hands,  a 
bubo,  or  any  other  sore  where  an  external  plaster  cannot 
readily  be  retained  in  its  situation  by  a  bandage. 
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CORNUS    SERICE.A. 
Jfcd  Osier,  SirumpDo^wood 
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Fruit.     A  baccate  drupe,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
Seeds.     Not  solitary. 
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fr.  iv. 
CoRNUS    SERTCEA. 
Bed  tfoier,  SwampDoytvood. 


coenace^;. 

The  Dogwood  Family. 
No.  19. 

CORNUS    SERICEA. 

Red  Osier.     Swamp  Dogwood. 

Geog.  Position.     North  America. 

Quality.     Bitter. 

Power.     Astringent,  tonic,  slightly  stimulant. 

Use.     Fevers,  typhus,  febrile  disorders. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   CORNACE^E. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  IV.  Tetrandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  I.  663.  Parsh,  Flor.  N.  A.  108.  Lind.  Flor. 
Med.  81.  Barton,  Lee.  118,  No.  193.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  115.  Kaf.  Med. 
Flor,  I.  131.  U.  S.  Disp.  287.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  142.  Eaton,  Bot.  42,  208.  Loud. 
Encyc.  PI.  102.  Percira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  765.  Grift".  Med.  Bot.  349.  Gray, 
Bot.  N.  U.  S.  167.     Kost,  Mat.  Med.  429.     Wood,  Class-Book,  296. 

Genus  CORNUS. 

From  Lat.  Cornu,  a  horn ;  the  wood  being  considered  as  hard  and  durable  as 
horn.  The  Romans  constructed  warlike  instruments  with  it ;  bona  hello  cornus,  says 
Virgil. 

Synonymes.  —  Schonbltlhender  Hartricgel  (Ger.),  Mon-ha-ean-ni-min-schi  and 
llat-ta-wa-no-min-schi  (Delaware  Ind.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  minute,  four 

or  five-toothed  or  lobed. 
Corolla.     Petals   four  or  five,  distinct,  alternate  with  the 

teeth  of  the  calyx. 
Stamens.     Of  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  and  alternate 

with  them. 
Ovary.     One  or  two-celled. 

Fruit.     A  baccate  drupe,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
Seeds.     Not  solitary- 
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cornus  sericea. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 
Cornus.     Calyx  four-toothed,  segments  small.     Corolla  four- 
petalled,  oblong,  sessile.     Stamens  four.     Style  one.     Drupe 
baccate,  with  a  two  or  three-celled  nucleus.     Involucre  four- 
leaved  or  wanting. 

Calyx  four-toothed.  Drupe  with  a  two-celled  nut.  Some  species  have  a  four- 
leaved  involucre. 

The   Specific   Characters. 
Cornus  sericea.     Branches  spreading.     Branchlets  woolly. 
Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate,  ferruginous, 
pubescent   beneath.      Cymes    depressed,    woolly.      Drupes   a 
bright  blue. 

Branches  spreading.  Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  rusty-pubescent  beneath.     Cymes  depressed,  woolly. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 
Class    Tetrandria.     Stamens   four.     Order   Monogynia. 
Ovary   inferior.      Polypetalous    or    apetalous.      Shrubs    (one 
species  herbaceous).     Fruit  a  baccate  drupe. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Cornus  sericea  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  is 
usually  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  The  stems  are  nu- 
merous, straight,  and  covered  with  a  shining  reddish  bark. 
The  root  is  ligneous,  branched,  of  a  light  grayish  color,  and 
smells  somewhat  like  liquorice-root ;  the  radicles  are  red- 
dish. The  stem  is  erect,  cylindrical,  and  branched.  The 
branches  are  opposite,  roundish,  spreading,  and  of  a  dingy 
purple  color.  The  young  shoots  are  round,  ringed,  nearly 
without  spots,  and  of  a  dark  purple  color,  the  very  young  ones 
more  or  less  pubescent.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolated, 
ovate,  pointed,  entire  on  their  margins,  nerved,  and  somewhat 
veined,  having  the  middle  rib  and  nerves  projecting  under- 
neath and  sunk  above.  The  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  par- 
ticularly near  the  costa  and  nerves,  is  covered  with  a  dense, 
brownish,  villous  coat.  The  young  leaves  are  doubled  by 
the  approximation  of  their  sides ;  when  full-grown,  they  are 
plain,  as  represented  in  the  largest  leaf  of  the  engraving. 
They  vary  in  size,  but  in  general,  when  mature,  they  are 
three  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad.  The  peti- 
oles are  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  leaves,  round  below, 
with  a  slight  furrow  above,  villous  and  purplish.  The  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  cymes,  which  are  terminal,  pedunculated, 
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erect,  flat  above,  or  occasionally  a  little  convex.  The  ex- 
panded flowers  of  each  cyme  are  not  very  numerous.  Calyx 
monophyllous,  four-toothed,  villous;  the  teeth  are  linear,  acute, 
spreading,  persistent,  about  two  lines  broad.  The  corolla 
consists  of  four  linear,  acute,  spreading  petals,  larger  than  the 
calyx.  The  stamens  are  four,  erect,  diverging,  filaments 
scarcely  longer  than  the  corolla.  The  anthers  are  peltate, 
oblong,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  Pistillum  germen,  below  glo- 
bose, pitcher-shaped,  and  villous.  Style  filiform,  hardly  short- 
er than  the  stamens.  Stigma  capitate  and  pubescent.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  collection  of  berry-formed,  globular,  fleshy 
drupes,  of  a  beautiful  cerulean-blue  color.  Each  berry  is  ex- 
cavated at  the  base,  white  within,  one-locular.  Seed  a  round- 
ish, compressed,  nerved,  two-celled  nut. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Red  Osier,  or  Swamp  Dog- 
wood, as  commonly  called,  is  extensive.  It  inhabits  most 
thickets,  the  borders  of  swamps,  rivers,  creeks,  and  rivulets. 
Its  common  companion,  the  Cornus  stricta,  resembles  it  ex- 
ceedingly, and  may  be  easily  confounded  with  it.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  ripens  its  berries  in  September. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Cornus  sericea  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Cornus  Florida,  and  both  arc  allied,  in  their 
effects,  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  Red  Osier  is,  therefore,  a 
stimulant  and  tonic,  and  may  be  used  in  powder  or  in  tinc- 
ture, with  proof  spirits.  About  a  scruple  and  a  half,  and 
from  that  quantity  to  a  drachm  of  the  former,  may  be  given 
at  a  dose,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
usual  proportions  of  the  spirituous  tincture  may  be  used. 
The  pulverized  bark  of  the  Swamp  Dogwood  is  not  so  popu- 
lar as  that  of  the  Dogwood,  but  it  is  certainly  not  less  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  practitioners,  particularly  as  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  genuine  Peruvian  bark  is  so  well  known. 

The  comparative  experiments  of  Dr.  Walker,  as  to  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  these  two  species  of  Cornus. 
have  produced  results  highly  favorable  to  these  articles. 

From  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the 
Corni,  it  appears  (Dr.  Walker's  Inaugural  Dissertation,  pp. 
24,  25)  that,  upon  distilling  equal  quantities  of  the  pulverized 
bark  of  the  root  of  Cornus  Florida  and  Cornus  sericea  and 
of  red  Peruvian  bark,  a  fluid  was  obtained  from  the  latter 
differing  from  that  procured  from  the  two  former  in  no  respect 
but  in  possessing  a  flavor,  not  aromatic,  but  peculiar  to  the 
bark.     The  fluid  was  clear  and  transparent.     It  appears  lur- 
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ther,  that,  upon  subjecting  these  materials  to  a  second  distil- 
lation, the  fluids  obtained  had  a  more  disagreeable  smell  than 
those  from  the  first,  and  a  taste  somewhat  acerb.  The  fluid 
yielded  by  the  Corni  acquired  a  lemon-color,  that  from  the 
Peruvian  bark  was  tinged  with  red.  The  following  results 
are  given  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
upon  testing  these  different  fluids.     The  fluids  distilled  from 


With  Litmus-paper. 

Oxysulpliate. 

Acet.  Lead. 

Carb.  Alumen. 

The  Corn.  flor.        Red. 
Corn.  sen.          do. 
Corn.  Peru.        do. 

Black. 

do. 
Brown. 

Precipitate, 
do. 
do. 

Effervescence, 

do. 
Slight  do. 

The  inference  deduced  from  this  experiment  is,  that  gallic 
acid  is  contained  in  the  three  substances  used,  and  that  it 
exists  in  greater  quantity  in  the  Corni  than  in  the  bark.  The 
gallic  acid  also  comes  over  in  distillation  in  an  uncombined 
state.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Cornus  Florida 
yields,  by  evaporation,  a  gum-like  mass.  Two  drachms  of 
this  gum  were  obtained  from  seven  and  a  half  ounces  of  the 
decoction.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  constituent  parts  of 
this  mass,  two  drachms  in  successive  quantities  of  alcohol 
were  macerated  until  the  last  portion  ceased  to  be  changed  in 
color  and  taste ;  this,  like  the  former  portions,  was  separated 
from  the  gum  by  the  filter ;  after  the  gum  was  dried  upon  the 
filter,  it  was  collected,  and  weighed  only  half  a  drachm.  The 
dried  gum  was  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  solution  was  imperfect,  not  transparent  nor  bright-col- 
ored ;  it  possessed  no  particular  taste  which  might  not  be 
ascribed  to  its  viscid  consistence,  and  it  produced  no  change 
of  color  with  a  solution  of  the  oxysulphate  of  iron.  Suspect- 
ing, from  the  want  of  transparency,  that  there  might  be  some 
mucilage  in  the  solution,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  was  added  in 
small  portions  to  the  solution,  a  precipitate  slowly  fell  to  the 
bottom  in  a  coagulated  form.  When  the  precipitation  had 
ceased,  it  was  separated  from  the  solution  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  the  same  time  with  the  solution.  By  weighing 
each  residuum,  the  mucilage  was  detected  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  five,  that  is,  eighteen  grains  of  gum  and  twelve  of 
mucilage.  Observing  the  solution  to  turn  dark  by  the  acid, 
it  was  inferred  that  the  want  of  transparency  in  the  gummy 
solution  was  not  entirely  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  muci- 
lage, but  to  the  fine  powder  of  the  medicine  which  the  viscid- 
ity of  the  fluid  suspended  and  concealed,  and  probably  the 
change  of  color  noticed  above  was  owing  to  the  carbonation 
of  these  particles  by  the  acid.  The  Cornus  Florida  contains 
more  extract  and  gum  than  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  more 
soluble  in  water,  while  the  latter,  containing  more  resin,  is 
more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  powder  of  the  bark  of 
Cornus  Florida  is  more  miscible  in  water  than  that  of  the 
Cinchona,  for  the  same  reason. 
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STTVTPLOfJABPUS     TCETIDUS 

J'kunk  Cabbage 


AEACEJL 

The  Arum  Family. 

No.  20. 

SYMPLOCARPUS   FCETIDUS. 

Skunk   Cabbage.     Meadow  Cabbage. 

Geog.  Position.     America. 

Quality.     Foetid. 

Power.     Stimulant,  antispasmodic,  expectorant. 

Use.     Asthma,  whooping-cough,  nervous  irritability. 

BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Natural   Classification. 

Order  ARACE^E. 

Limucan   Classification. 

Class  IV.    Tctraudria.      Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1372.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  601.  Bigclow,  Med.  Bot , 
II.  41.  Barton,  Lee.  281,  No.  520.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  123.  Kaf.  Med! 
Flor.,  II.  135.  U.  S.  Disp.  309.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  219.  Eaton,  Bot.  43,  282.  Griff. 
Med.  Bot.  619.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  447.  Beach,  Earn.  Ph.  659.  Howard,  Bot. 
Med.  256.    Henry,  Med.  Herb.  121.    Kost,  Mat.  Med.  489.    Wood,  Class-Book, 521. 

Genus   SYMPLOCARPUS. 

From  the  Greek,  av^-nkoKr],  connection,  Kapiros,  fruit.  Nuttall  adopted  this  ge- 
neric term,  imposed  by  Salisbury,  but  Ictodes  fietidus,  Bigtlou;  Pernios  fce- 
tidus,  Michaux,  are  also  frequently  used. 

Svnonyme.  —  Stinkende  Zehrwurtz  (Ger.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.    Mostly  achlamydeous  and  monoecious,  arranged  upon 
a  naked  or  spathaceous  spadix. 

Corolla.     Perianth,    when  present,    consisting    of  four -six 
parts. 

Stamens.     Definite  or  idefinite,  hypogynous,  very  short.     An- 
thers ovate,  extrorse. 

Ovary.     Free,  one  -  several-celled.     Stigma  sessile. 

Fruit.     Berry  succulent  or  dry. 

Seeds.     Solitary  or  several,  with  fleshy  albumen. 
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symplocarpus  fcetidus. 

The   Secondary  Characters. 

Symplocarpus.  Spathe  ventricose.  Spadix  ova],  covered 
with  perfect  flowers.  Perianth  deeply  four-parted.  Segments 
cucullate,  cuneate,  truncate,  persistent,  becoming  thick  and 
spongy.    Berries  globose,  two-seeded,  imbedded  in  the  spadix. 

General  calyx  a  spathe.  Spadix  simple,  covered  with  flowers.  Perianth  corolla- 
like, deeply  four-parted,  permanent,  becoming  thick  and  spongy.  Style  pyramid- 
form,  four-sided.  Stigma  simple,  minute.  Berries  globose,  two-seeded,  inclosed  in 
the  spongy  spadix-receptacle. 

The  Specific   Characters. 
Symplocarpus  fcstidus.     Leaves  cordate-oval,  acute.     Spa- 
dix sub-globose,  preceding  the  leaves. 

Stemless.  Leaves  radical,  heart-ovate,  very  large.  Spadix  supporting  the  flowers 
in  a  sub-globose  head. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 
Class    Tetrandria.     Stamens   four.     Order    Monogynia. 
Ovary  superior,  apetalous,  endogenous.     Flowers  in  a  spadix. 
Odor  fetid. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Symplocarpus  fcetidus  is  a  common  plant,  growing  in 
swamps,  meadows,  and  ditches,  renowned  for  its  odor,  which 
is  scarcely  less  offensive  than  that  of  the  animal  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  is  remarkably  volatile,  and  cannot  be  retained  by 
any  menstruum.  The  plant  is  exclusively  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  delights  in  shade.  It  seldom  appears  sporadi- 
cally, and  where  found  at  all,  it  is  generally  abundant.  A 
very  humid  and  rich  soil  is  necessary  to  its  luxuriant  growth. 

The  plant  is  subaquatic,  flowering  and  leafing  from  the 
root,  which  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  verticillate  cylindrical 
fibres,  many  of  which  are  near  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  diverge  from  their  point  of  cincture,  and  penetrate  the 
earth  or  mire  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  fibres  are  whitish,  colored  with  brownish-red  rings. 

The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  or  at  least  when 
these  make  their  appearance  they  are  closely  convoluted. 
The  leaves  are  preceded  by  colored  sheathing  stipules,  and 
about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  are  fully  devel- 
oped, when  they  are  very  large.  They  are  commonly  twelve, 
fifteen,  and  eighteen  inches  long,  and  nine  or  ten  broad ;  they 
are  sometimes  seen,  in  favorable  situations,  more  than  two 
feet  long,  and  twelve  inches  broad.     They  are  oblong-ovate, 


SYMPLOCARPUS    FCETIDUS. 

heart-shaped,  at  the  base  smooth,  strongly  veined,  and  have  a 
large  succulent  middle  rib  projecting  below. 

The  flowers  are  concealed  in  a  singular  spongy,  ovoid 
spathe,  acuminated  and  depressed  obliquely  at  the  apex,  and 
auriculated  at  the  base.  These  spathes  have  the  appearance 
of,  and  are  not  unaptly  compared  to,  some  kinds  of  shells. 
Upon  opening  them,  the  flowers  are  found  situated  upon  a 
globose  pedunculated  spadix.  They  are  destitute  of  petals, 
have  a  four-parted  calyx  divided  at  the  base.  Segments 
hooded,  flattened,  and  notched  at  the  apex.  There  are  lour 
stamens  situated  opposite  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  hav- 
ing flat,  awl-shaped  filaments,  with  short,  oblong  anthers. 
The  style  is  thick  and  four-sided,  stigma  shorter  than  the 
stamens.  The  seeds  are  numerous,  large,  naked,  irregularly 
roundish,  and  speckled  with  purple  and  yellow ;  they  are  im- 
mersed in  a  large  spongy  receptacle  near  to  the  surface. 

Botanists  have  had  some  difficulty  in  properly  arranging 
this  plant.  It  is  attached  by  Willdenow  to  the  genus  Dra- 
ccntium,  by  Michaux  and  Pursh  is  considered  a  Pothos,  and 
by  American  botanists  has  been  erected  into  a  new  genus, 
which  Nuttall  calls  Symplocarpus,  after  Salisbury,  and  for 
which  Dr.  Bigelow  has  proposed  the  name  Iclodes,  expressive 
of  the  odor  of  the  plant.  The  term  Symplocarpus,  though  er- 
roneous in  its  origin,  was  first  proposed  for  the  new  genus, 
and  having  been  adopted  by  several  botanists,  should  be  re- 
tained. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  AND   USES. 

Every  part  of  this  curious  plant,  even  the  seeds,  is  strongly 
imbued  with  the  peculiar  alliaceous  odor,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  vulgar  name  expressive  of  the  obnoxiousness  of  the 
plant.  The  odor  emanating  from  the  broken  spathe  and  the 
bruised  seeds  resembles  the  smell  of  assafoetida.  The  leaves 
have,  perhaps,  a  more  disagreeable  smell  than  any  other  part 
of  the  plant.  Their  odor  has  been  compared  to  that  thrown 
oft'  by  the  skunk,  or  polecat,  and  like  that,  it  may  be  per- 
ceived at  a  considerable  distance.  The  smell  from  the  spathe 
and  flowers  is  pungent  and  very  subtle  ;  they  possess  a  great 
show  of  acridity.  The  pungency  of  the  plant  is  probably 
concentrated  and  increased  by  being  shut  up  and  confined  in 
a  close  room  ;  but  in  the  open  air  Symplocarpus  fcstidus 
has  certainly  no  pernicious  effect,  and-  the  ridiculous  tales  of 
its  deadly  influence  on  those  who  approach  it  have  no  better 
foundation  than  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  mankind. 
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Various  experiments  seem  to  show  that  this  plant  contains 
a  volatile  acrid  principle,  readily  dissipated  by  heat,  a  resinous 
substance,  and  a  gummy  or  mucous  principle.  The  seeds 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  oil.  The  root,  as 
well  as  every  part  of  the  plant,  possesses  very  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic powers,  similar  to  those  of  assafcetida  and  other 
fetid  gums.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a  palliative 
in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  it  is  reputed  to  have  effected  very 
considerable  relief,  when  other  means  had  failed.  Thirty  or 
forty  grains  of  the  dried  pulverized  roots  are  recommended  to 
be  given  during  the  paroxysm,  and  repeated  as  often  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  After  the  fit  has  gone  off,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  persevere  in  the  use  of  the  medicine ;  its  continu- 
ance is  recommended  till  the  patient  is  entirely  cured.  This 
practice  is  said  to  be  imitated  from  that  of  the  Indians  (who 
call  this  plant  skoka)  in  their  treatment  of  this  complaint. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powdered  root  of  this  plant,  given 
in  spirits  and  water,  have  procured  immediate  relief  in  cases 
of  violent  hysteria,  after  the  ordinary  remedies  for  such  affec- 
tions, musk,  and  other  antispasmodics,  had  been  ineffectually 
tried.  On  repeating  the  use  of  the  medicine,  it  afforded  more 
lasting  relief  than  any  other  remedy  had  given.  It  has  also 
afforded  very  considerable  benefit  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in 
wandering  spasmodic  pains,  in  whooping-cough,  and  in  chronic 
coughs  of  patients  having  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  habit.  In 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  abdominal  muscles  during  partu- 
rition, or  after  delivery,  this  root  is  of  great  advantage,  and 
has  proved  very  beneficial. 

The  bruised  leaves  are  frequently  applied  to  ulcers  and  re- 
cent wounds,  with  very  good  effect.  They  are  also  used  as 
an  external  application  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves  is  successfully  applied  to  different 
species  of  herpes.  Among  the  people  in  the  country  the 
leaves  are  commonly  used  to  dress  blisters,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  their  discharge  ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  slightly 
bruised,  by  being  laid  on  a  flat  board,  and  having  a  rolling- 
pin  passed  a  few  times  over  them  to  reduce  the  projecting 
middle  rib,  nerves,  and  veins,  so  as  to  enable  every  part  of  the 
leaf  to  come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  blister.  This 
plant  is  also  strongly  recommended  in  scurvy,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  officinal  Wake- 
robin  has  been  very  highly  extolled  and  found  useful. 

As  the  active  properties  of  Symplocarpus  fcetidus  depend 
on  a  volatile  principle,  which  is  impaired  by  long  keeping, 
especially  in  powder,  it  is  better  to  preserve  it  in  well-stopped 
bottles,  cut  up  in  slices,  ready  to  pulverize  when  wanted.  It 
is  given  in  pills,  or  mixed  with  sirup,  in  doses  of  ten  to  forty 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Decoction,  and  all  prepara- 
tions of  this  plant  with  heat,  greatly  impair  its  virtues. 
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American   Senna. 


LEGUMINOS^l. 

The  Pulse  Family. 

No.  21. 

CASSIA     MAKILANDICA. 

American  Senna.     Wild  Senna. 

Geog.  Position.     United  States. 

Quality.     Nauseous. 

Power.     Cathartic,  deobstruent. 

Use.     Obstipations  of  the  bowels,  febrile  diseases. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   LEGUMINOS^E. 

Linnaan  Classification. 

Class  X,     Decandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  541.  Willi  Sp. PL, II.  524.  Lind.  Flor.Med. 
261.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  II.  116.  B:vrton,  Lee.  90,  No.  148.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat. 
Med.,  I.  137.  Raf.  Med.  Flor,  I.  93.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  78.  U.  S.  Disp.  193. 
Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  109.  Eaton,  Bot.  59,  183.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  348.  Ballard  and 
Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  258.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  896.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.  593. 
Griff.  Med.  Bot.  260.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  110.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  230.  Henry, 
Med.  Herb.  261.      Kost,  Mat.  Med.  173.      Wood,  Class-Bool;,  236. 

Genus   CASSIA. 

From  nyi'p,  hetsich,  of  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals.  In  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  it  occurs  once,  Psalm  xly.  7,  8,  and  may  be  referred  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Synonymes. —  La  Casse  (Fr.),  Rohnkassje  (Ger.),  Pypkassie  (Dutch),  Cassi- 
evcr  (Dan.,  Swed  ),  Polpa  di  Cassia  (It.),  Fistularis  (Sp.),  Ameltis  (Hind.), 
Suvcrnaca  (San.),  Konnckai  (Tarn.),  Khyar  Shiber  (Ara.),  Khyar  Chirber  (Pers.), 
Drangu  (Jav.),  Mcntus  (Malay),  Sonali  (Beng.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  generally  five,  more  or  less  united,  often  unequal. 
Corolla.  Petals  five,  papilionaceous  or  regular,  perigynous. 
Stamens.     Diadelphous,  monadelphous,  or  distinct.     Anthers 

versatile. 
Ovary.     Superior,  single,  simple.     Style  and  stigma  simple. 
Fruit.     A  legume,  either  continuous  (one-celled)  or  (a  lomen/) 

jointed  into  one-seeded  cells. 
Seeds.     Solitary  or  several,  destitute  of  albumen. 
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The  Secondary   Characters. 


Cassia.  Sepals  five,  scarcely  united  at  base,  nearly  equal. 
Petals  five,  unequal,  but  not  papilionaceous.  Stamens  ten, 
distinct:  three  upper  anthers  often  sterile,  three  lower  ones 
beaked.     Legume  many-seeded. 

Calyx  five-sepalled.  Corolla  five-petalled.  Anthers  three,  lower  ones  beaked,  and 
on  longer  incurved  filaments.     Legume  membranaceous. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Cassia  Marilandica.  Plant  smooth.  Leaflets  in  six -nine 
pairs,  oblong-lanceolate,  mucronate,  an  obovate  gland  near 
the  base  of  the  common  petiole.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes 
and  terminal  panicles. 

Somewhat  glabrous.  Leaves  in  eight  pairs,  lance-oblong,  mucronate.  Flowers 
in  axillary  racemes  and  in  terminal  panicles.     Legumes  linear,  curved. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Decandria.  Stamens  ten.  Order  Monogynia. 
Fruit  a  legume.     Ovary  single  and  simple. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  generic  name  of  this  plant  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
was  brought  into  Greece  along  with  the  commercial  article 
which  it  denoted,  by  the  Phoenician  merchants.  The  specific 
appellation  was  given  by  Linnseus,  in  conformity  with  a  com- 
mon custom  of  which  later  discoveries  have  shown  the  impro- 
priety, that  of  naming  a  new  species  of  any  genus  from  the 
particular  place  whence  it  was  sent  to  him.  Though  the  first 
specimens  of  Cassia  Marilandica  were  transmitted  to  Lin- 
naeus from  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  plant  is  now  known  to 
be  common  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  south  and 
west  of  New  York.  Inappropriate  as  the  specific  name  is, 
however,  it  still  does  and  always  ought  to  stand  unchanged. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  frequently  met  with  in  alluvial  soil, 
growing  in  close  masses,  with  many  stems,  nearly  smooth, 
upright,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  cylindrical  and  simple, 
leaves  alternate,  petioles  compressed,  channelled  above,  with 
an  ovate  and  stipitate  gland  at  the  base,  bearing  from  eight 
to  ten  pairs  of  follicles  with  short  uni-glandular  petioles, 
flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  paniculate,  although  partly 
axillary  and  in  short  racemes,  having  each  from  five  to  fifteen 
flowers,  calyx  colored,  with  six  oval,  obtuse,  and  unequal  seg- 
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merits,  petals  five,  spatulate,  the  two  lower  ones  larger,  stam- 
ina with  yellow  filaments,  germ  deflexed  with  the  lower 
stamina,  and  hairy,  fruit  pendulous,  linear  and  flat  pods 
somewhat  hairy  and  blackish,  from  two  to  three  inches  long, 
and  containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  seeds. 

This  plant  is  sometimes  found  remote  from  water,  though 
it  delights  in  a  low,  moist,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  preferring 
the  borders  of  rivers,  creeks,  and  such  watery  places.  It 
flowers  from  the  last  of  June  to  the  last  of  August. 

The  Cassia  Marilandica  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1723,  and  flowers  there  in  August  and  October. 

The  naturalist  has  often  reason  to  lament,  that  travellers 
and  merchants  have  given  the  name  of  one  thing,  long  known, 
to  another  recently  discovered,  on  account  of  a  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  in  a  single  particular,  although  in  every  other  re- 
spect entirely  different.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  Cassia. 
The  Romans  used  the  word  with  considerable  latitude.  When 
Virgil,  extolling  the  simple  fare  of  the  husbandman,  says,  — 

"  Nee  casia  liquidi  corrumpitur  usus  olivi," 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  Cassia  which  he  men- 
tions in  his  second  Eclogue  as  interwoven  with  the  flowers  of 
the  violet,  poppy,  narcissus,  and  sweet-smelling  anise,  in  the 
garland  made  for  Alexis  by  the  Naiad.  In  the  former  passage 
he  undoubtedly  alludes  to  the  aromatic  bark  which  the  luxuri- 
ous citizens  of  Rome  infused  in  their  table  and  culinary  oil, 
to  give  it  a  grateful  smell  and  flavor.  In  the  latter,  he  must 
have  intended  some  odoriferous  herb  or  shrub,  a  native  of 
Italy,  but  by  what  name  now  known  is  not  easily  determined. 

"  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Arabian  and  Greek  physicians,  as 
appears  from  the  writings  of  Aricenna  and  Myrepsus,  ac- 
knowledged two  kinds  of  Cassia,  —  one,  Cassia  aromatica, 
a  native  of  India,  the  Cassia  of  the  ancients ;  the  other,  Cas- 
sia solutiva,  a  native  of  Egypt,  totally  different  in  its  general 
appearance,  botanical  characters,  and  medical  qualities,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  honored  with  the  same  name  as 
that  which  from  time  immemorial  had  distinguished  the  pre- 
cious Oriental  spice,  merely  on  account  of  its  pleasant  smell ; 
for  we  are  informed  by  Alpinus,  that  when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  natives  took  great 
delight  in  walking  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  spring  season, 
near  plantations  of  this  kind  of  Cassia,  and  regaling  them- 
selves with  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.     To  this  species  and 
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its  numerous  congeners,  the  term  Cassia,  as  a  generic  appel- 
lation, is  confined  by  modern  botanists."  —  Encyc. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND  USES. 

Cassia  Marilandica  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  valuable 
cathartic  of  the  milder  class,  and  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
Alexandria  senna.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  indigenous  medicines,  but  requires  about  one  third 
more  than  the  foreign  article  to  produce  an  ordinary  cathartic 
effect.  Physicians  very  generally  admit  that  they  have  exhib- 
ited it  with  the  same  success  as  the  common  senna,  and  it  is 
very  generally  used  by  country  practitioners  as  a  substitute 
for  the  officinal  article.  The  leaves  alone  have  commonly 
been  used,  but  the  best  method  of  employing  the  plant  for 
medical  purposes  is  to  use  the  dried  leaves  and  follicles,  and 
carefully  reject  the  leaf-stalks. 

Senna  is  purgative,  generally  operating  under  four  hours 
after  it  is  taken,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  children  and 
very  delicate  women,  and  especially  for  all  cases  in  which  the 
bowels  require  to  be  certainly  and  moderately  evacuated.  In 
many  habits  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  occasion  griping,  and 
therefore  requires  the  addition  of  some  aromatic,  as  cara- 
way or  cardamom  seeds,  or  ginger,  and  its  operation  to  be  as- 
sisted by  drinking  plentifully  of  weak  broths  or  gruel.  The 
griping  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  resinous  matter,  as  the 
infusion  made  with  water  does  not  gripe,  although  it  purges. 
The  plant  may  be  given  in  substance,  powdered,  but  the 
more  useful  form  is  that  of  infusion.  Decoction  is  a  bad  form, 
as  the  activity  of  the  medicine  is  much  impaired  by  the  boil- 
ing, owing,  according  to  some  very  respectable  chemists,  to 
the  total  dissipation  of  the  nauseous  and  volatile  principles ; 
but,  according  to  others,  it  is  owing  to  the  oxidizement  of  the 
extractive,  which  also  accounts  for  the  severe  gripings  induced 
by  the  decoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves  is 
from  a  scruple  and  a  half  to  two  drachms,  and  operates  with 
mildness;  the  infusion  is  weaker,  and  the  tincture  is  less 
available,  though  stronger. 

The  affinity  of  Cassia  Marilandica  to  two  of  the  articles 
which  constitute  the  senna  of  commerce,  renders  it  prob- 
able that  these  foreign  plants  might  be  supplanted  without 
difficulty  and  with  great  profit  in  our  Southern  States.  An 
additional  very  powerful  consideration  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis  is  the  fact,  that,  since  it  appears  pure  senna  is  not 
to  be  obtained  from  Egypt,  and  that  the  adulterating  plant  or 
Cassia  Senna  is  much  inferior  to  our  native  species,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Cassia  Marilandica  would  afford  a  much 
purer  senna  than  we  now  use,  and  at  one  fourth  the  cost  of 
the  imported  article. 
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thrice  as  many  as  the  petals. 
Ovary.     Composed  of  three  united  carpels,  two-ovuled,  alter- 
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GERANIACE^l. 

The  Geranium  Family. 

No.  22. 

GERANIUM    MACULATUM. 

Spotted  Geranium.     Wild  Cranesbill. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 

Quality.     Bitter. 

Power.     Astringent,  tonic. 

Use.     Dysentery,  cholera  infantum,  cynanche  tonsillaris. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  GERANIACEiE. 

Linnaan  Classification. 

Class  XVI.  Monadelphia.     Order  Decandria. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  955.  Willi  Sp.  PI.,  in.  705.  Pureh,  Plor.  N. 
A.  448.  Lincl.  Flor.  Med.  221.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  I.  84.  Barton,  Lee.  163,  No. 
286.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  149.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  215.  Whitlaw,  Med. 
Disc.  133.  U.  S.  Disp.  361.  Ee.  Disp.  U.  S.  189.  Eaton,  Bot.  74,  252.  Loud. 
Encyc.  PI.  573.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.  763.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  74.  Beach, 
Fam.  Ph.  657.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  89.  Kost,  Mat.  Med.  466.  Wood,  Class-Book, 
196. 

Genus  GERANIUM. 

From  Greek  yepavot,  a  crane,  the  capsule  and  beak  resembling  the  head  of  that 
bird. 

Synontjies.  —  Lc  Geranion  (Fr.),  Der  Storchschnabel  (Ger.),  Oijevaarsbek 
(Du,tch),  Storkenreb  (Dan.),  Storknaf  (Swed.),  Geranio  (It.),  Jerenio  (Sp.),  Schura- 
telinei  nos  (Russ.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  five,  persistent,  veined,  one  sometimes  sac- 
cate, or  spurred  at  base. 

Corolla.  Petals  five,  hypogynous  or  perigynous,  unguicu- 
late,  festivation  twisted. 

Stamens.  Usually  monadelphous,  hypogynous,  twice  or 
thrice  as  many  as  the  petals. 

Ovary.     Composed  of  three  united  carpels,  two-ovuled,  alter- 
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nate  with  sepals,  upon  an  elongated  axis,  from  which  they 

separate  in 
Fruit.     Curving  upwards  on  the  persistent  style. 
Seeds.     Solitary,  pendulous,  without  albumen. 

The  Secondary  Characters. 
Geranium.  Sepals  and  petals  five,  regular.  Stamens  ten, 
all  perfect.  The  five  alternate  ones  longer,  and  each  with  a 
nectariferous  gland  at  its  base.  Fruit  rostrate,  at  length 
separating  into  five,  long-styled,  one-seeded  carpels.  Styles 
smooth  inside,  at  length  recurved  from  the  base  upward,  and 
adhering  by  the  point  to  the  summit  of  the  axis. 

Calyx  five-sepalled.  Corolla  five-petalled,  regular.  Nectariferous  glands  five,  ad- 
hering to  the  hase  of  the  five  alternating,  long  filaments.  Carpels  five,  one-seeded, 
awned,  heaked  at  the  elongated  top  of  the  receptacle.  Awn  naked  or  smooth  within, 
straight. 

The  Specific   Characters. 
Geranium   maculatum.     Stem  erect,  angular,  dichotomous, 
retrorsely  pubescent.     Leaves  three -five-parted.     Lobes   cu- 
neiform and  entire  at  base,  incisely  serrate  above,  radical  ones 
on  long  petioles,  upper  ones  opposite,  on  short  petioles. 

Erect ;  pubescence  reversed.  Stem  dichotomous.  leaves  opposite,  three  or  five- 
parted,  gashed,  upper  ones  sessile.    Peduncles  two-flowered.     Petals  obovate. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 
Class  Monadelphia.     Stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
into  one  set.     Order  Decandria.     Fruit  of  five  distinct  car- 
pels, which  separate  from  the  axis,  &c. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Geranium  is  the  original  genus  of  Linnaeus,  formerly  in- 
cluding all  those  ornamental  species  properly  called  Gerani- 
ums, since  divided  by  L'Heritier  into  three  genera,  Erodium, 
Pelargonium,  and  Geranium,  the  latter  characterized  as  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article,  under  the  botanical  analysis. 
This  species  is  everywhere  found  in  moist  woods  and  the 
skirts  of  fields,  generally  preferring  low  grounds,  though 
sometimes  seen  on  high  hills,  and  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to 
many  that  are  cultivated  in  the  parlor  and  greenhouse. 

The  plant  is  extremely  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  having  a  very  extensive  geographical  range,  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Florida.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  well  deserving  cultivation;  the  flowers  are  large,  but 
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scentless,  red,  purple,  or  white,  with  darker  veins.  It  blos- 
soms in  the  spring  and  summer,  from  May  to  July.  The  best 
time  for  collecting  the  Geranium  Maculatum  for  medicinal 
purposes  is  during  the  fall. 

The  root  is  perennial,  irregularly  gibbous,  horizontal,  ob- 
long, thick,  rough,  and  knobby.  It  is  brownish,  mottled  with 
green  externally,  and  greenish-white  within,  becoming  brittle 
or  friable  upon  siccation,  and  then  easily  pulverizable  in  the 
mortar.  From  the  root  arise,  generally,  .one  stem,  and  from 
four  to  eight  root-leaves,  supported  by  petioles  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  length.  The  stem  is  erect,  terete,  and  this,  as 
well  as  its  divisions  and  peduncles,  is  of  a  sage-green  color, 
and  thickly  beset  with  reflexed  hairs.  At  the  height  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground  the  stem  becomes  forked, 
and  at  the  point  of  division  is  garnished  by  a  pair  of  large 
leaves,  supported  on  petioles  less  than  half  the  length  of  those 
of  the  radical  leaves.  The  leaves  at  the  fork  are  commonly 
much  the  largest,  and  are  frequently  inverted  from  their  up- 
right position,  either  by  a  reflexion  of  the  petiole  or  a  convo- 
lution of  it.  Those  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
are  furnished  either  with  short  petioles,  or  are  entirely  sessile. 
The  peduncles  arise  from  the  dichotomous  divisions  of  the 
stem,  and  uniformly  bear  two  flowers  on  short  pedicels.  The 
first  fork  or  division  of  the  stem  is  furnished  with  four  lanceo- 
late, ciliate,  membranaceous  stipules  of  a  salmon  color.  The 
upper  stipules  are  linear,  but  ciliated,  and  of  the  same  color. 
The  calyx  consists  of  five  oval-lanceolate,  ribbed,  cuspidated 
segments,  plumously  ciliated  on  their  outermost  margins,  and 
membranaceous  on  the  other  edges ;  occasionally  three  of  the 
segments  are  ciliated  on  their  edge,  and  the  other  two  have 
membranaceous  margins.  Petals  five  in  number,  obovate, 
and  without  notches  at  the  apex.  Stamens  always  ten,  hav- 
ing glands  at  the  base,  and  oblong  convex  deciduous  anthers 
of  a  purple  color.  Germ  egg-shaped.  Style  the  length  of 
the  stamens  at  first,  but  afterwards  becoming  elongated  and 
persistent.  Stigmas  five.  The  capsule  contains  five  seeds, 
which,  when  matured,  are  scattered  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
awns  arrayed  along  the  permanent  style. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  Geranium  maculatum  reside  ex- 
clusively in  the  root,  which  is  nearly  scentless,  taste  astrin- 
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gent,  but  not  unpleasant.  It  contains  much  tannin,  more  than 
kino,  extractive,  lignine,  and  kinic  acid,  or  a  peculiar  acid, 
differing  from  gallic  acid  in  not  reddening  vegetable  blues,  and 
not  passing  over  in  distillation.  The  active  principles  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  alkalies  neutralize  them. 

The  practice  of  using  a  decoction  of  the  Geranium  is  ex- 
tensively followed  in  the  country,  for  all  bowel  complaints; 
and  this  is  done  from  a  knowledge  of  its  astringency,  but 
sometimes,  perhaps,  improperly,  or  too  early.  Whether  the 
use  of  the  astringent  decoction  in  dysentery  can  always  be 
admissible,  is  perhaps  doubtful,  and  whether  it  has  ever  actu- 
ally done  much  good  in  that  complaint  is  somewhat  proble- 
matical. It  is  very  likely  that,  as  diarrhoea  is  frequently  called 
dysentery  in  the  country,  the  powers  ascribed  to  this  plant  in 
curing  this  last  complaint  are  misapplied,  and  that  its  exhibi- 
tion in  cases  of  common  diarrhoea  has  proved  beneficial  on  ac- 
count of  its  astringent  properties. 

Boiled  in  milk  it  proves  an  efficacious  medicine  in  cholera 
infantum.  It  contains  but  little  resin,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
particularly  adapted  to  cases  where  heating  and  stimulating 
medicines  are  less  proper.  In  many  cases  of  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine  has  proved  of  as 
much  efficacy  as  other  astringents. 

The  Western  Indians  value  this  plant  highly,  and  are  said 
to  esteem  it  as  the  most  effectual  of  all  their  remedies  for 
syphilis.  They  use  it  also  for  wounds,  gonorrhoea,  ulcers  in 
the  legs,  diabetes,  bloody  urine,  involuntary  discharge  of  urine, 
immoderate  menstruation,  &c.  The  general  effects  of  Gera- 
nium maculatum  on  the  system  are  to  give  tone  to  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  stop  all  immoderate  discharges,  and  pre- 
vent internal  mortification. 

An  aqueous  infusion  of  the  root  has  been  recommended  as 
an  injection  for  gonorrhoea,  but  some  physicians  prefer  a 
saturated  tincture,  combined  with  white  vitriol,  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  cases  of  gleet.  The  common  means  of  managing 
those  obstinate  discharges,  however,  seem  quite  as  efficacious 
as  the  plant  in  question. 

In  aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth,  a  decoction  of  the 
root  is  a  very  useful,  important,  and  not  unpleasant  remedy. 
For  this  purpose  abundant  evidence  is  afforded  of  its  decided 
good  effect.  Dr.  Eberle  says,  "  I  have  frequently  used  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  Geranium  maculatum  in 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  and  with  evident  advantage.  As  a  gar- 
gle in  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  I  have  found  it  highly 
useful.  In  a  chronic,  and  very  obstinate,  case  of  aphthous 
ulceration  of  the  mouth,  after  various  articles  had  been  used 
by  others,  as  well  as  myself,  unsuccessfully,  the  patient  was 
relieved  by  the  use  of  gargles  made  of  the  root  of  this 
plant." 
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•Sweet  -fern. 


Seeds.     Solitary,  erect,  without  albumen. 
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Sweet  -fern. 


MYRICACE^:. 

The  Sweet  Gale   Family. 
No.  23. 

COMPTONIA   ASPLENIFOLIA. 

Sweet  Fern. 

Geog.  Position,.     Europe,  America. 

Quality.     Balsamic. 

Power.     Tonic,  astringent,  alterative. 

Use.     Diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  debility. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural   Classification. 

Order  MYRICACEjE. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  XXI.  Monwcia.     Order   Triandria. 

Authorities.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  IV.  320.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  635.  Lind.  Flor. 
Med.30G.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  115.  U.  S.  Disp.  1320.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  135.  Eaton, 
Bot.  87,  204.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  772.  Gray,  Bot  N.  U.  S.  420.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph. 
685.     Howard,  Bot.  Med.-235.     Kost,  Mat.'Med.  440.     Wood,  Class-Book,  500. 

Genus   COMPTONIA. 

Named  in  honor  of  Henry  Compton,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who  made  exten- 
sive collections  of  plants. 

Synonymes. —  Comptonicr  odorant  (Fi\),  Streifenfarreu  (Ger.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Flowers.     Monoecious  or  dioecious,  amentaceous,  each  axil- 
lary to  a  bract. 

Sterile.     Stamens  two  -  six.     Anthers  two  -four-celled, 

opening  longitudinally. 
Fertile.     Ovary  one-celled,  one-ovuled,  surrounded  by 
several  hypogynous  scales.     Stigmas  two,  subulate  or 
dilated,  and  petaloid. 
Fruit.     Drupaceous  or  dry. 
Seeds.     Solitary,  erect,  without  albumen. 
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comptonia  asplenifolia. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Comptonia.  Flowers  monoecious.  Sterile  Flowers. 
Anient  cylindric.  Bract  reniform-cordate,  acuminate.  Calyx- 
scale  two-parted.  Stamens  three,  forked.  Anthers  six.  Fer- 
tile Flowers.  Anient  ovate.  Calyx-scales  six,  longer  than 
the  bract.     Styles  two.     Nut  ovoid,  one-celled. 

Staminate  Flowers.  Jlment  cyVm&ric,  with  calyx-scales,  one-flowered.  Corolla 
two-petalled  or  none.  Filaments  two-forked.  Pistillate  Flowers.  Splice  or 
ament  ovate.  Corolla  six-petalled  (the  corolla  may  be  called  a  calyx).  Styles  two. 
Nut  oval,  one-celled. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Comptonia  asplenifolia.  Leaves  long,  linear-lanceolate, 
alternately  sinuate-pinnatifid.  Stipules  in  pairs,  acuminate. 
Barren  F/ovjers  in  erect  cylindric  catkins,  terminal  and  lateral. 
Fertile  Flowers  in  a  dense  rounded  burr  or  head,  situated  below 
the  barren  ones.     Fruit  a  small,  ovate,  brown,  one-celled  nut. 

Leaves  long,  linear,  alternately  crcnate-pinnatifid. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Moncecia.  Stamens  apart  from  the  pistils,  in  differ- 
ent flowers  upon  the  same  plant.  Order  Triandria.  Shrubs 
angiospermous,  exogens,  monoecious.  Leaves  sinuate-pin- 
natifid. Flowers  in  aments.  Plant  aromatic,  with  pinnatlfid- 
lobed  leaves. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Comptonia  asplenifolia  is  a  well-known  handsome, 
aromatic  shrub,  having  leaves  resembling  the  Asplenium  or 
Spleenwort,  and  hence  the  specific  name.  It  blossoms  very 
early  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  are  unfolded,  and 
unless  sought  for  at  this  early  season  will  seldom  be  found 
flowering,  that  state  of  the  plant  continuing  but  a  very  short 
period.  The  plant  is  very  common  throughout  the  United 
States,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  on  hills*and  alluvial 
plains,  in  poor,  rocky,  and  sandy  soils,  forming  vast  glades  in 
thin  woods  ;  frequently  seen  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
in  the  plains,  but  nearly  disappearing  west  of  the  mountains, 
and  unknown  to  the  Western  prairies.  It  is  generally  observed 
that  the  branches  die  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  new 
wood  then  succeeding  to  the  old,  as  in  the  Rubi,  and  that  it  is 
seldom  found  in  fruit,  though  it  flowers  abundantly. 

Sweet  Fern  is  a  small  shrub  with  many  crooked  branches, 
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of  two,  three,  seldom  four  feet  in  height.  The  root  is  ligne- 
ous, long,  and  horizontal,  often  extending  three  or  four  feet. 
The  stems  are  slender,  branched,  somewhat  hairy,  and  crowded 
with  a  profusion  of  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  sessile,  with 
two  small  oval  acute  stipules  at  the  base,  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  acute  at  both  ends,  with  a 
strong  middle  nerve  on  each  side,  regularly  sinuate  by  kirge 
equal  obtuse  lobules.  Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  the 
male  in  many  superior,  lateral  and  cylindrical  catkins  ;  the 
female  inferior,  in  a  few  globular,  or  oval  lateral  catkins  ;  scales 
of  both  catkins  imbricated,  concave,  reniform,  acuminate, 
caducous,  and  one-flowered.  Male  flowers  with  a  two-leaved 
perigone  shorter  than  the  scales,  each  part  equal,  and  keeled. 
Six  stamina,  or  anthers,  on  three  short,  forked  filaments.  Fe- 
male flowers  with  a  bristly  perigone  of  six  filiform  persistent 
segments,  larger  than  the  scales.  Pistil  oval,  two  capillary 
styles.  Seeds  evalve,  oval  nuts,  or  achenes  compressed  yel- 
low, forming  a  round  burr. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  properties  of  Comptonia  asplenifolia  are  astringent, 
tonic,  calefacient,  cephalic,  balsamic,  expectorant,  &cc.  It 
contains  benzoic  acid,  tannin,  and  a  resinous  substance.  The 
taste  is  balsamic  and  pungent.  When  the  acid  is  perfectly 
pure,  it  is  inodorous,  but  usually  it  is  found  to  possess  a 
slight  aromatic  odor ;  its  taste  is  pungent,  sweetish,  acrid, 
ami  acidulous ;  it  is  in  feathery  or  flocculent  crystals,  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  not  pulverulent,  of  a  beautiful  whiteness  and 
a  silky  lustre. 

The  whole  plant,  but  chiefly  the  leaves,  is  possessed  of  a 
strong,  peculiar  resinous  and  spicy  scent,  particularly  ob- 
servable when  the  leaves  are  bruised  or  pressed  in  the  hand  or 
between  the  fingers.  It  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the 
astringent  and  tonic  balsams,  and  is  particularly  recommended 
for  diarrhoea,  loose  bowels,  and  the  summer  complaint  of  chil- 
dren, or  cholera  infantum,  in  the  form  of  a  weak  decoction. 
This  decoction,  sweetened,  forms  an  extremely  grateful  drink 
for  children,  and  from  its  moderate  astringency,  and  bracing 
and  tonic  effect  on  the  bowels,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be 
a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  inhabitants  use  this  plant 
for  many  other  diseases,  in  rachitis,  in  debility,  in  fevers,  as  a 
diluent  tonic,  in  rheumatism  and  contusions.  Its  almost  uni- 
versal use  among  the  country  people,  who  dwell  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance,  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  already 
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mentioned,  evinces  the  probability  that  it  is  frequently  found 
efficacious,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the  shrub  is  well  deserv- 
ing further  and  better  attention. 

When  the  bloody  flux  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Rhine- 
beck,  in  1781,  and  swept  off  the  inhabitants  daily,  an  infusion 
of  Sweet  Fern  was  employed  with  such  success,  that  it  was 
considered  almost  a  specific.  It  produces  perspiration  with- 
out increasing  the  heat  of  the  body. 

A  conserve  of  this  plant  is  likewise  a  good  medicine  in 
haemoptysis  or  spitting  of  blood,  provided  it  be  taken  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  long  enough  persisted  in.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  ounces  a  day,  and  if  the 
patient  be  troubled  with  a  cough,  it  should  be  made  into  an 
electuary  with  balsamic  sirup.  Chewing  the  root  is  also  a 
good  remedy,  and,  according  to  Schoef,  stops  blood-spitting. 

Though  numberless  medicines  are  extolled  for  expelling 
and  killing  worms,  yet  it  is  well  known  no  disease  more  fre- 
quently baffles  the  physician's  skill,  and  though  a  medical 
writer  of  the  present  age  has  enumerated  upwards  of  fifty 
plants,  all  celebrated  for  expelling  worms,  yet  the  Aspidium 
Filix-Mas,  Male  Shield  Fern,  a  very  important  genus  of 
this  family,  is  not  included.  This  plant,  however,  is  a  most 
powerful  vermifuge  for  the  tape-worm.  A  case  of  this  de- 
scription, accompanied  with  swoonings,  privation  of  speech, 
and  a  voracious  appetite,  occurred  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
patient  had  voided  portions  of  the  tape-worm  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  tried  various  medicines  to  no  purpose ;  at  length 
he  tried  a  strong  decoction  of  this  plant,  taking  large  quanti- 
ties daily  for  several  days  ;  after  a  brisk  purgative,  the  worm 
was  at  length  expelled. 

In  the  year  1775,  the  king  of  France  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase, for  a  considerable  sum,  from  the  widow  of  a  surgeon 
in  Switzerland,  the  recipe  of  a  medicine  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  effectual  cure  for  the  tape-worm.  On  analysis, 
it  was  found  to  contain  little  else  than  the  powder  of  the 
root  of  Aspidium  Filix-Mas,  to  be  administered  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:—  Take  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  in  the 
usual  form,  the  next  day  take  three  drachms  of  the  powdered 
root,  and  about  two  hours  after  repeat  the  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  and  drink  a  teacupful  of  tea  made  from  the  root 
of  Sweet  Fern  every  hour  till  the  tape-worm  is  expelled. 
When  the  worm  commences  to  pass  the  bowels,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  break  it  off,  or  it  may  grow  again,  for  it  has 
this  peculiar  property.  The  tape-worm  has  come  away  from 
the  patient  after  taking  a  drachm  of  the  powder  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  purge. 

The  Ferns,  consequently,  are  thus  a  far  more  valuable  ar- 
ticle in  the  Materia  Medica  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
should  be  appreciated  accordingly. 
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CONVOLVULACE^l. 

The  Convolvulus  Family. 

No.  24. 

CONVOLVULUS  PANDURATUS. 

Wild  Potato.     Man-of -the- Earth. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 
Quality.     Acrid,  bitter. 
Power.     Cathartic,  diuretic,  pectoral. 
Use.     Gravel,  strangury,  dropsy. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  CONVOLVULACEvE. 

Linnaan   Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  219.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  I.  850.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
144.  Liml.  Flor.  Med.  396.  Barton,  Lee.  113,  No.  184.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med., 
I.  23.  Kaf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  123.  TJ.  S.  Disp.  278.  Ec.  Disp.  U.S.  137.  Eaton,  Bot. 
46,  206.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  140.  Gray's  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  348.  Howard,  Bot.  Med. 
236.    Henry,  Med.  Herb.  44.     Kost,  Mat.  Med.  128.     Wood,  Class-Book,  441. 

Genus  CONVOLVULUS. 

From  the  Lat.  cowolvere,  to  entwine,  from  the  habit.  A  large  genus  of  twin- 
ing or  prostrate  herbs. 

Stnontmes.  — LeLiseron  (Fr.).  Die  Winde  (Ger.),  Winde  (Dutch),  II  Vilucchio 
(It.),  La  Corrcguela  (Sp.),  Oliserao  (Port.),  Snerli  (Dan.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  five,  much  imbricated,  usually  united  at  base, 
persistent. 

Corolla.     Regular.     Limb  five-lobed  or  entire,  plaited  and 
twisted  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.     Five,  inserted  into  the  base   of  the   corolla,  and 
alternate  with  its  lobes. 

Ovary.     Two  -  four-celled,  free.      Styles  united  into  one. 

Fruit.      Capsule,  two  -  four-celled,  valves  with  septifragal  de- 
hiscence. 

Seeds.     Few,  large,  with  thin,  mucilaginous  albumen.     Coty- 
ledons foliaceous,  or  wanting. 
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convolvulus  panduratus. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Convolvulus.  Calyx  five-parted,  naked,  or  with  two  small 
bracts  near  the  base.  Corolla  campanulate  or  funnel-form. 
Limb  five-plaited.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  limb,  rarely  a  lit- 
tle longer.  Ovary  two  -  four-celled,  cells  one  -  two-ovuled. 
Style  simple.  Stigma  simple  or  two-lobed.  Capsule  valvate, 
two  -  four-celled,  four  -  six-seeded. 

Calyx  five-parted,  with  or  without  two  bracts.  Corolla  funnel-form,  plaited.  Stig- 
ma two-cleft  or  double.     Cells  of  the  capsule  two  or  three,  each  one  or  two  seeded. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Convolvulus  panduratus.  Stem  twining.  Leaves  broad, 
cordate  or  panduriform.  Peduncles  long,  one- four-flowered. 
Calyx  smooth.     Corolla  tubular,  campanulate. 

Twining,  pubescent.  Leaves  broad,  cordate,  entire  or  lobed,  guitar-form.  Pe- 
dmicleslong.    Flowers  fascicled.    Calyx  glabrous,  awnless.    Corolla  tubular,  bell-form. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogynia. 
Monopetalous.  Flowers  inferior.  Corolla  regular.  Herbs 
(rarely  shrubby).  Stamens  alternate  with  petals.  Fruit  cap- 
sule or  berry.  Cells  with  one  or  two  seeds.  Corolla  limb 
entire. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  genus  Convolvulus  contains  a  large  number  of  spe- 
cies, of  which  about  sixteen  are  natives  of  this  continent. 
The  one  now  under  consideration  derives  its  specific  appella- 
tion from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  which  are  frequently  pan- 
duriform or  fiddle-shaped.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  found  everywhere  in  the 
country,  from  Canada  and  New  England  to  Florida  and  Mis- 
souri, growing  in  sandy  and  slaty  fields,  by  fences  and  the 
road-side,  in  poor  and  loose  soils,  on  gravelly  hills  and  alluvi- 
ons, in  open  glades  and  thickets,  but  seldom  in  shady  woods. 

The  species  of  the  Convolvulus  family  best  known  in  this 
country  are  for  the  most  part  trailing  plants,  depending  for 
support  upon  others  ;  but  between  the  tropics,  where  the  order 
especially  abounds,  it  contains  also  standard  shrubs  and  even 
trees.  The  order  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  plaiting  into 
which  the  corolla  folds  when  it  closes.  In  most  species  it 
opens  and  closes  under  the  influence  either  of  light  or  of  dark- 
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CONVOLVULUS    PANDURATUS. 

ness, —  some  opening  only  in  the  day,  and  others  only  at 
night;  and  there  is  one  curious  species  in  which  the  flowers 
are  so  sensitive  as  to  contract  beneath  the  touch,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  root  of  Convolvulus  panduratus  is  perennial,  very 
large,  cylindric  or  fusiform,  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  as 
thick  as  the  arm,  yellowish  outside,  whitish  and  milky  inside, 
with  many  fissures,  often  branched  below  and  attenuated 
above.  Stems  several  from  the  same  root,  procumbent  or 
climbing,  slender,  smooth,  round,  purplish,  from  four  to  eight 
feet  long,  sometimes  branched.  Leaves  cordate  at  the  base, 
broad,  alternate,  petiolate,  margin  entire  or  undulate,  or  lobed 
in  the  sides  like  a  fiddle,  very  sharp,  but  hardly  acuminate, 
smooth,  deep  green  above,  pale  green  below.  Petioles  two  to 
three  inches  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  longer  than  the  peti- 
oles, generally  branching  at  the  top,  and  bearing  several  large 
flowers.  Flowers  in  fascicles  of  two  to  six.  Calyx  with  five 
unequal  segments,  ovate,  obtuse,  concave  mutic,  two  smaller 
opposite,  outside.  Corolla  large,  funnel-shaped,  about  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  as  broad  above,  base  tubulose,  color 
white,  or  incarnate,  or  purplish.  Stamina  white,  filaments 
filiform,  unequal,  inclosed,  anthers  oblong.  Style  white,  fili- 
form, stigma  bipartite,  segments  linear.  Capsule  oblong, 
with  two  cells  and  four  seeds. 

Linnaeus  named  this  plant  panduratus,  because  the  leaves 
are  often  lobed  on  the  sides  like  a  fiddle  ;  but  this  does  not  al- 
ways happen,  and  some  plants  have  all  the  leaves  cordate 
and  entire.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  false  jalaps,  and  others 
are  found  from  Georgia  to  Yucatan,  on  the  sandy  shores,  and 
several  are  growing  in  South  America.  The  true  jalap  of 
commerce  has  been  ascribed  to  several  plants,  and  a  contro- 
versy exists  on  the  subject.  The  true  Convolvulus  jalapa  ap- 
pears to  grow  in  the  Andes  of  South  America  and  Mexico. 

The  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation,  it  grows  readily  in  any  soil, 
and  is  increased  by  the  roots  and  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  in  sand. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  taste  and  smell  of  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Pandu- 
ratus approximate  to  scammony  and  jalap  ;  they  are,  however, 
less  nauseous  and  acrid.  It  possesses  a  large  quantity  of 
starch,  and  its  properties  are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  pectoral. 
It  acts  like  jalap,  rhubarb,  briony,  and  scammony,  at  a  larger 
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dose  when  given  in  substance,  but  the  extract  from  the  fresh 
root,  which  is  milky,  is  more  efficient,  and  is  a  mild  cathartic 
at  a  small  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  grains.  The  plant  is  a  safe 
substitute  for  the  more  costly  roots  already  mentioned,  and  as 
the  root  often  grows  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  it  might  advantageously  be  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 

Wild  Potato  is  a  good  purgative,  in  the  torpid  state  of  the 
intestines,  in  leucophlegmatic,  hypochrondriacal,  and  maniacal 
subjects,  in  worm  cases,  and  the  slimy  state  of  the  bowels  to 
which  children  are  subject;  and  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in 
dropsy,  it  is  supposed  to  possess  singular  efficacy.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  the  powdered  root  may  be  taken  twice  a  week. 
The  Indians  were  well  acquainted  with  its  purgative  qualities, 
and  they  also  employed  it  as  an  external  application  for  re- 
moving hard  tumors,  itch,  scurf,  &c.  It  is  said,  that  they  can 
handle  rattlesnakes  with  impunity,  after  wetting  their  hands 
with  the  milky  juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  or  of  Arum 
triphyllum. 

The  root  of  the  plant  seems  to  possess  some  hydragogue 
properties,  and  has  been  very  highly  recommended  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  of  gravel.  It  is  used 
either  in  powder  or  in  decoction.  Dr.  Harris,  of  New  Jersey, 
found  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  root  very  useful  in  his 
own  person.  He  is  persuaded  that  it  has  enabled  him  to  pass 
the  calculous  granules  with  greater  facility.  The  fresh  root  cut 
in  slices,  and  infused  in  spring  or  rain  water,  for  twelve  hours, 
and  the  patient  taking  a  teacupful,  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
has  carried  off  the  urine,  and  has  likewise  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  earthy  matter 
in  flakes.  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  its  root  is 
collected  and  sold  for  Mechoacanna,  it  is  represented  to  pos- 
sess the  same  virtues  and  appearance  as  that  article. 

A  sirup  made  of  this  plant,  with  skunk  cabbage,  is  highly 
recommended  as  a  pectoral  and  a  mild  and  sure  cathartic, 
and  has  been  used  with  very  good  effect  for  consumptive 
coughs  and  asthma.  Take  two  pounds  of  this  root,  bruised, 
and  one  pound  of  the  bruised  root  of  Symplocarpus  fcetidus 
or  Skunk  Cabbage,  both  dried,  boil  them  in  eight  quarts  of 
spring  or  rain  water,  to  the  consumption  of  four,  strain  the 
decoction  through  fine  linen,  to  which  add  two  quarts  of 
honey,  and  boil  the  sirup  down  to  three  quarts.  Keep  the 
mixture  in  a  stone  jug,  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  wineglassful  of  this  liquor  daily,  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  and  use  the  following  tea:  pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
on  an  ounce  of  the  bruised,  dry  root  of  Skunk  Cabbage,  and 
sweeten  it  with  honey.     Dose,  a  teacupful  three  times  a  day. 

The  root  should  be  collected,  for  medical  purposes,  at  the 
end  of  summer,  and  if  to  be  dried,  ought  to  be  cut  in  slices. 
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PIIYT0LACCACE2E. 

The  Pokeweed  Family. 

No.  25. 

PHYTOLACCA    DECANDRA. 

Common  Poke  or  Score.     Garget,  Jalap. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 
Quality.     Aqueous,  slightly  sweetish. 
Power.     Emetic,  cathartic,  narcotic. 
Use.     Fevers,  rheumatism,  cancer,  gout. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   PHYTOLACCACE^l. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  X.  Decandria.     Order  Decagynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  631.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  II.  822.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
324.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  351.  Billow,  Med.  Bot.,  I.  39.  Barton,  Lee.  232,  No. 
418.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  213.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  251.  Whitlaw,  Med. 
Disc.  86.  U.  S.  Disp.  555.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  302.  Eaton,  Bot.  62,  357.  Loud. 
Encyc.  PI.  390.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  535.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  385.  Beach,  Fam. 
Ph.  669.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  277.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  212.  Wood,  Class-Book, 
478. 

Genus  PHYTOLACCA.  . 

From  the  Greek  <pvrov,  a  plant,  and  Latin  Incca,  lac,  because  the  plant  produces 
berries  with  a  fine  purple  juice  resembling  lac.  The  English-American  name, 
Poke,  is  a  corruption  of  Pocan,  the  name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Synontmes.  —  Morelle  a  Grappcs  (Fr.),  Die  Scharlachbere  (Ger.),  Lakplant 
(Dutch),  Pianta  lacca  (It.),  Hicrba  earmin  (Sp.),  Kalalio  (Surinam). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.      Sepals  four -five,  petaloid. 

Corolla.     Wanting.     (By  some  authors  the  corolla  is  called 
a  calyx.) 

Stamens.     Four -five,  and    alternate  with  the  sepals  or  in- 
definite. 

Ovary.     One -several-celled.     Styles  and  stigmas  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells. 

Fruit.     Baccate  or  dry. 
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PHYTOLACCA    DECANDRA. 

Seeds.     Solitary,  ascending.    Embryo  cylindric,  curved  around 
fleshy  albumen. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 
Phytolacca.      Calyx   five-sepalled,    resembling    a    corolla. 
Stamens  seven -twenty.      Styles  five -ten.     Berry  superior, 
ten-celled,  ten-seeded. 

Calyx  none.     Corolla  five-petalled  or  five-cleft,  calyx-like,  inferior.    Berry  ten- 
celled,  ten-seeded. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Phytolacca  decandra.  Leaves  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends. 
Flowers  with  ten  stamens  and  ten  styles. 

Leaves  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends.    Flowers  racemed.    Berries  flattened  at  the  ends. 

The  Artifical   Characters. 

Class  Decandria.  Stamens  ten.  Order  Decagynia. 
Apetalous.  Calyx  petaloid,  five-sepalled.  Fruit  a  ten-seeded 
berry. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Phytolacca  decandra  is  a  plant  very  common  to 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  It  is  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  in  America  it  inhabits  a  very  extensive  tract 
of  country,  from  the  New  England  States  to  Mexico,  and 
probably  much  farther  south.  It  grows  generally  along  road- 
sides and  hedges,  and  in  old  fields.  It  is  seldom  found  in 
woods,  but  when  there,  it  appears  to  have  grown  up  from 
seeds  accidentally  deposited  by  birds. 

The  root,  when  young,  is  nearly  perpendicular  in  its  direc- 
tion ;  as  it  advances  in  age,  it  throws  out  numbers  of  lateral 
shoots  or  branches.  It  often  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  nearly 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm.  It  is  succulent  and  of  a  whit- 
ish color.  The  stem  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with 
the  diameter  of  an  inch  or  more,  herbaceous,  round,  smooth, 
and  branching.  In  some  places,  when  mature,  it  is  of  a  fine 
deep  purple  color.  The  leaves  are  five  inches  long,  two- 
three  broad,  alternate,  sitting  upon  footstalks,  ovate,  oblong, 
acute,  very  entire  and  smooth;  they  are  petioled,  and  of  a 
rich  green  color.  Racemes  cylindric,  long  at  first,  terminal, 
becoming  finally  opposite  to  the  leaves.  Flowers  greenish- 
white,  consisting  of  five  ovate-concave  sepals,  ten  stamens, 
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with  white  two-lobed  anthers,  and  ten  short,  recurved  styles. 
The  fruit  is  a  dark  purple  berry,  orbicular,  depressed,  having 
eight  or  ten  longitudinal  furrows,  umbilicated  by  the  pistils. 
There  are  as  many  loculaments  as  there  are  pistils.  The 
berries  are  at  first  green,  afterwards  they  are  of  a  fine  red 
color,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  they  are  black.  The  seeds 
are  reniform  or  kidney-shaped,  black,  shining,  and  smooth. 
There  is  one  seed  in  each  loculament. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  inhabitants  very 
generally  boil  the  young  roots,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner 
of  spinach.  The  stems,  when  boiled  in  this  state,  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it ;  they  are  nutricious,  wholesome,  and 
in  taste  equal  to  asparagus.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  it  is 
thought  preferable,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  urine  with  fetid 
odor,  which  so  commonly  occurs  after  eating  asparagus. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  numerous  experiments  made  with  this  plant  by  sev- 
eral eminent  chemists  tend  to  prove  that  the  Phytolacca  de- 
candra  contains  gum  and  resin,  with  a  large  proportion  of  sac- 
charine matter.  The  proportions  of  the  gum  and  resin  are, 
however,  very  different;  thus,  the  quantity  of  resin  from  the 
root  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  leaves  or  ber- 
ries, and  the  gum  is  also  less  than  that  of  the  berries.  The 
stems  and  leaves  contain  more  potash  than  any  other  plant, 
—  sixty-seven  per  cent,  by  burning,  and  forty-two  per  cent,  of 
pure  caustic  potash  by  iixiviation.  The  plant  also  appears 
evidently  to  possess  an  anodyne  quality,  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  drowsiness  it  occasions,  and  perhaps  from  the 
ease  in  its  operation  as  an  emetic.  It  is  diaphoretic,  cathar- 
tic, and  diuretic.  These  effects  probably  proceed  from  the 
narcotic  and  anodyne  qualities  above  noticed.  When  an 
emetic  is  exhibited  in  small  doses,  diaphoresis  generally  is 
the  result,  especially  if  combined  with  an  opiate ;  and  fre- 
quently emetics,  when  they  pass  unchanged  from  the  stomach 
into  the  intestines,  prove  cathartic ;  such  substances,  indeed, 
often  show  diuretic  effects. 

As  an  emetic,  this  plant  seems  hardly  inferior  to  ipecacu- 
anha. Ten  grains  of  the  powder  will  seldom  remain  on  the 
stomach,  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  will  always  produce  a 
powerful  emesis,  and  sometimes  catharsis.  It  operates  with 
ease,  and  rarely  occasions  nausea,  pain,  or  cramp  ;  it  is  rather 
slow  in  its  effects,  but  continues  to  operate  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  is  usual  with  emetics,  though  it  is  readily 
checked  with  opium.     The  powdered  leaves  are  also  some- 
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times  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  root  is  generally 
preferred,  as  it  appears  to  be  much  more  powerful,  and  conse- 
quently smaller  doses  of  it  are  necessary. 

The  various  effects  of  the  different  parts  of  this  plant  are 
remarkable.  The  root  is  more  powerful  than  the  other  parts, 
notwithstanding  it  contains  a  smaller  proportion  both  of  gum 
and  resin.  It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  it  con- 
tains in  a  greater  quantity  than  the  other  parts  something  of 
a  volatile  and  corrosive  property  (which  exists  throughout 
the  whole  plant),  as,  when  tasted,  it  is  evidently  stronger  and 
more  acrid  than  either  the  leaves  or  the  berries.  This  corro- 
sive and  volatile  property  appears  also  to  be  much  more  evi- 
dent in  the  green  than  in  the  dry  state  of  this  vegetable,  and 
is  least  sensible  when  it  is  boiled.  On  this  account,  persons 
who  have  taken  decoctions  of  this  plant  were  not  only  fre- 
quently disappointed,  although  the  decoctions  were  strong, 
but  they  had  to  swallow  immense  doses  before  any  cathartic 
effect  could  be  produced. 

This  plant  has  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  affections,  and  lately  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  has  been  drawn 
by  its  extraordinary  effects,  of  the  success  of  which  they  speak 
with  astonishment.  The  case  of  Mr.  William  Matlock,  who 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  this  valuable  remedy,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  He  had  been  afflicted. with  this  disease  for  about 
eight  or  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  physicians,  but  in  vain.  They  tried  every  thing 
they  could  think  of  (though  they  never  had  recourse  to  phle- 
botomy) ;  some  remedies  gave  relief  for  a  short  time,  but 
their  effects  were  soon  over.  In  this  condition  his  case  really 
became  desperate ;  he  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  unable  to 
move  ;  his  jaws  became  locked,  which  once  continued  about 
ten  days,  and  his  appetite  failed.  He  at  last  had  recourse  to 
the  tincture  of  the  berries  of  Phytolacca  decandra.  In 
about  a  week  his  appetite  began  to  return  and  his  pains  to 
subside;  when  the  medicine  purged  him  too  much,  he  dis- 
continued its  use  for  a  few  days.  By  persisting  in  this  rem- 
edy for  about  three  months,  he  was  perfectly  restored,  and 
became  able  to  follow  his  business  as  usual.  Mr.  Matlock 
infused  about  a  pint  of  the  berries  in  a  pint  of  brandy.  Of 
this  he  took  a  common  wineglassful  every  night  and  morning. 

As  an  external  application,  Poke,  or  Garget,  has  proved 
very  beneficial  in  all  sorts  of  cutaneous  diseases,  in  cancerous 
sores,  etc.  It  acts  as  a  local  stimulant  and  a  mild  caustic. 
It  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  fistula  lachrymalis,  in  the 
form  of  an  extract  applied  twice  a  day  on  the  part  affected, 
and  in  hemorrhoids,  given  internally  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
sion ;  and  when  it  does  not  operate,  the  same  infusion  is  to  be 
injected  into  the  rectum.     This  will  in  general  effect  a  cure. 
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HAMAMELACE^E. 

The  Witch-Hazel  Family. 

No.  26. 

HAMAMELIS   VIRGINICA. 
Witch-Hazel. 

Geog.  Position.     North  America,  Japan. 
Quality.     Slightly  bitter. 
Power.     Tonic,  astringent,  sedative. 
Use.     Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  haemorrhage. 

BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order   HAMAMELACEyE. 

Linncean    Classification. 

Class  V.    Telrandria.     Order  Digynia. 

Authorities.  —  Willcl.  Sp.  PI.  701.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  116.  Darlington,  Fl. 
Cest.  114.  Kaf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  227.  U.  S.  Disp.  1333.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  202. 
Eaton,  Bot.  44,  260.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  104.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  350.  Gray,  Bot.  N. 
U.  S.  153.  Bcaeh,  Fam.  Ph.  658.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  252.  Kost,  Mat.  Med.  468. 
Wood,  Closs-Book,  282. 

Genus  HAMAMELIS. 

From  the  Greek  apa  pr/Xov,  that  is,  with  an  apple,  because  the  fruit  is  upon  the 
tree  at  the  same  time  with  the  flowers. 

Svnonymes.  L'Hamamelis  (Fr.),  Die  Zauberstrauch  (Ger.),  Toverhazelaar 
(Dutch). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Adherent  to  the  ovary,  four-cleft. 

Corolla.     Petals  four,  linear. 

Stamens.     Eight,  those  opposite  the  petals  barren  (or  many, 

and  all  fertile,  with  no  petals). 
Ovary.      Two-celled,  ovules  solitary. 
Fruit.     Capsule  coriaceous,  the  summit  free  from  the  calyx 

Two-beaked,  two-celled. 
Seeds.     Pendulous. 

The  Secondary  Characters. 

Hamamelis.  Calyx  four-leaved,  or  cleft,  with  an  involucel 
of  two -three  bracts  at  base.     Petals  four,  very  long,  linear. 
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Sterile  stamens  scale-like,  opposite  the  petals,  alternating  with 
the  four  fertile  ones.    Capsule  nut-like,  two-celled,  two-beaked. 

Involucre  three-leaved.     Perianth  four-sepallcd  or  four-cleft.     Petals  four,  very 
long,  linear.    Nut  two-celled,  two-horned. 

The   Specific   Characters. 
Hamamelis  Virginica.    Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  acuminate, 
crenate,  dentate,  obliquely  cordate  at  base,  on  short  petioles. 
Flowers  sessile,  three -four  in  an  involucrate,   axillary,  sub- 
sessile  glomerule.     Capsule  woody,  containing  two  nuts. 
Leaves  obovate,  acute,  toothed,  cordate,  with  a  small  sinus. 

The   Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Tetrandria.  Stamens  four.  Order  Digynia.  Shrubs, 
or  small  trees.  Floiuers  with  four  linear,  and  very  long  petals. 
Capsules  two-celled. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Hamamelis  Virginica  is  a  curious  and  remarkable 
shrub,  not  unfequent  in  the  forests  of  New  England  and 
North  America.  Amidst  the  reigning  desolation  of  autumn 
and  winter,  this  plant  alone  put  forths  its  yellow  blossoms, 
and  thus  enlivens  the  otherwise  dreary  surrounding  scenery. 
The  plant  nourishes  from  New  England  to  Carolina  and 
Ohio  ;  it  is  commonly  found  in  damp  woodlands,  on  hills 
and  mountains,  near  the  stony  banks  of  streams,  and  rarely 
in  alluvions  or  in  plains.  The  blossoms  continue  from  Octo- 
ber till  February,  totally  distinct  from  all  other  trees,  and  the 
fruit  remains  on  throughout  the  whole  year,  till  the  next  fall, 
when  it  frequently  explodes,  with  a  noise  like  Hura  crepitans, 
scattering  the  seeds  around.  The  blossoms  show  a  hand- 
some yellow  appearance,  and  are  scattered  along  the  branches 
in  clusters  of  from  three  to  five.  They  do  not  appear  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  when  they  remain  in  bloom  until 
the  snow  falls,  imparting  to  the  woods  a  gay  and  spring-like 
beauty.     The  tree  has  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time. 

The  Witch-Hazel  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with 
irregular  branches,  flexuous  and  knotty,  bark  smooth,  gray, 
with  brown  dots.  Leaves  rather  large,  smooth,  alternate, 
petiolate,  obovate,  base  with  a  small  sinus  and  unequal 
lobes,  margin  with  unequal  faint  teeth,  commonly  obtuse, 
end    obtuse,  nerves   prominent.     Flowers  on   short  pedicels, 
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clustered  three  to  five  together,  in  several  places  along  the 
branches.  Calyx  small,  but  enlarging  with  the  fruit,  with 
three  or  four  scales  at  the  base,  divided  into  four  thick,  oval, 
pubescent  segments.  Petals  yellow,  much  longer,  linear,  ob- 
tuse, often  undulate  or  revolute.  Stamina  four,  opposed  to 
petals,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Pistil  oval,  central,  a  short 
style,  two  stigmas  obtuse.  Fruit,  a  nut-like  capsule,  similar 
to  a  hazel-nut ;  but  bilobed  and  split  above,  pubescent,  yel- 
lowish, with  two  cells,  containing  each  an  oblong  black  seed, 
with  a  broad  arilla  at  the  base.  This  capsule  is  one  year 
ripening,  and  opens  with  elasticity,  and  instantaneously,  with 
a  noise,  by  two  half-valves  throwing  off  the  seeds. 

The  Hamamelis  Virginica,  in  the  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
very  much  resembles  the  common  hazel-nut,  Corylus  Ameri- 
cana, but  the  blossoms  are  entirely  different.  The  small 
branches  were  formerly  used  by  the  adepts  of  the  occult  arts 
for  "  divining  rods,"  to  indicate  the  presence  of  precious 
metals,  and  of  deep  springs  of  water  under  ground.  The 
Alnus  and  Corylus  were,  however,  often  substituted  for  the 
shrub  under  consideration.  A  forked  branch  was  used,  and 
the  two  branches  held  in  both  hands ;  when  and  where  the 
point  drops  are  to  be  found  the  metals  or  springs  sought. 
Some  persons  still  deem  a  denial  of  these  virtues  to  the  Ha- 
mamelis Virginica  an  offence  little  short  of  heresy. 

Hamamelis  is  the  name  under  which  Athenaaus  describes 
a  fruit  like  an  apple.  This  is  another  of  the  not  very  com- 
mendable freaks  of  gentlemen  who  name  genera  ;  the  present 
plant  being  more  like  a  hazel-nut  than  an  apple-tree. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  properties  of  the  Hamamelis  Virginica  are  not  accu- 
rately ascertained,  not  having  been  as  yet  analyzed.  It  seems, 
however,  from  its  peculiar  popularity,  to  deserve  the  particular 
attention  of  practitioners.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  tannin, 
amarine,  extractive,  and  essential  oil.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
sedative,  astringent,  tonic,  discutient,  and  very  extensively 
and  advantageously  used  in  the  North  by  herbalists. 

This  shrub  has  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  gen- 
erally, and  by  the  Osage  tribe  in  particular,  who  called  it 
Sheuba,  and  who  universally  employed  it  for  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
tumors,  sores,  etc. 

The  bark  is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  leaving  a  pungent 
sweetish  taste,  which  remains  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
smell  is  not  unpleasant.     It  affords  an  excellent  topical  ap- 
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plication  for  painful  and  inflammatory  external  inflamma- 
tions generally.  The  bark  and  leaves  dye  brown,  and  with 
the  addition  of  copperas  make  an  excellent  black.  The  inner 
rind  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  cataplasm  poultice  or 
wash,  in  severe  and  painful  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and 
has  been  found  very  efficacious.  The  leaves  possess  the 
same  qualities,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  leaves  are  an  excellent  astrin- 
gent, and,  in  combination  with  cayenne,  may  be  freely  and 
advantageously  employed  in  any  cases  in  which  astringents 
are  necessary.  They  have  the  reputation,  also,  of  being  anti- 
septic and  tonic.  The  infusion  is  useful  in  bleeding  from 
the  stomach;  and,  administered  in  the  form  of  an  injection, 
affords  great  relief  in  distressing  and  irritable  piles.  The 
leaves,  pulverized  and  used  as  snuff,  are  an  excellent  remedy 
for  bleeding  at  the  nose.  A  tea  made  with  the  leaves  is 
a  powerful  styptic,  and  is  frequently  employed  for  many  pur- 
poses, —  in  amenorrhcea,  bowel  complaints,  pains  in  the  side, 
menstrual  affections,  bleeding  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  etc.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  chewed  leaves,  decoction  of  the  bark,  or 
tea  of  the  leaves,  are  all  employed  with  very  great  advantage. 
In  some  cases  the  bloodvessels  are  so  affected,  that  hemor- 
rhage and  ulceration  take  place.  In  such  instances,  the  Witch- 
Hazel  is  particularly  calculated,  if  judiciously  applied,  to  re- 
move purulent  matter,  and  keep  the  orifice  cleansed,  while 
the  same  is  healing.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  is  frequently  used,  and  with  encouraging 
effect,  in  the  form  of  an  injection  into  the  vagina,  as  a  remedy 
in  the  bearing  down  pains  of  women,  which  occur  at  other 
periods  than  during  labor,  or  for  prolapsus,  or  falling  down 
of  the  womb.  In  chronic  stages  of  dysentery,  after  the  in- 
flammatory diathesis,  tenesmus,  etc.  have  been  removed,  this 
decoction  has  restored  patients  to  health,  after  various  tonics 
and  astringents  had  been  used  to  no  purpose.  A  strong  de- 
coction is  also  commonly  administered  in  injection,  for  bowel 
complaints,  and  with  like  success. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  Indi- 
ans, and  in  the  South,  where  they  are  erroneously  called  Pis- 
tachio-nuts, although  quite  unlike  the  Pistacia  vera,  or  true 
Pistachio  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  similar  in  shape 
to  the  esculent  Pine  seeds  of  Pinu^picea,  cylindrical,  shining, 
black,  outside  white  and  farinaceous,  inside  rather  oily  and 
palatable,  but  less  edible  than  the  hazel-nut. 

All  the  species  of  the  genus  Hamamelis  have  probably  the 
same  properties.  In  the  North,  the  Hamamelis  parvifolia  is 
equally  used.  This  species  is  distinguished  by  smaller  leaves, 
pubescent  beneath,  hardly  cordate  at  the  base,  undulate,  and 
sinuate.  The  shrub  is  smaller  than  the  Hamamelis  Virginica, 
with  blossoms  of  a  brighter  yellow,  and  grows  in  mountains. 
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LOBELIACE^l. 

The  Lobelia  Family. 

No.  27. 
LOBELIA    INFLATA. 

Lobelia.     Emetic-vieed,  Indian  Tobacco,  Eyebright. 

Geog.  Position.     United  States. 
Quality.     Acrid,  nauseous. 
Power.     Emetic,  antispasmodic. 

Use.     To  cleanse  the  stomach,  relax  the  tissues,  and  re- 
move obstructions. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  LOBELIACE^E. 

Linnman  Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1006.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  946.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
448.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  403.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot ,  I.  177.  Barton,  Lee.  203,  No. 
359.  Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I  181.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  22.  Whitlaw,  Med. 
Disc.  163.  U.  S.  Disp.  450.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  246.  Eaton,  Bot.  47,  304.  Loud. 
Encyc.  PI.  166.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  321.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  MOO. 
Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  395.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  418.  Carson,  Illust.  Med.  Bot., 
I.  60.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U  S.  253.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  661.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  265. 
Kost,  Mat.  Med.  76.    Wood,  Class-Book,  363. 

Genus  LOBELIA. 

Named  in  honor  of  Matthias  de  Lobel,  a  distinguished  botanist,  and  physician  to 
James  I.     Died  in  London,  1616. 

Stnonymes.  —  Lobelie  (Fr.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Superior,  the  limb  five-lobed,  or  entire. 

Corolla.     Limb  irregular,  five-lobed,  the  tube  inserted  into 

the  calyx. 
Stamens.     Five,  inserted  with  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with 

its  lobes.     Anthers  coherent  into  a  tube.     Pollen  oval. 
Ovary.     Adherent  to  the  calyx-tube.     Style  simple.     Stigmas 

surrounded  with  a  fringe. 
Fruit.     A  capsule,  two  or  three-  (rarely  one-)  celled. 
Seeds.     Numerous. 
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The   Secondary   Characters. 

Lobelia.  Corolla  tubular,  irregular,  cleft  nearly  to  the  base 
on  the  upper  side.  Stamens  with  the  anthers  united  above 
into  a  curved  tube.  Stigma  two-lobed.  Capsule  opening  at 
the  summit.     Seeds  minute,  numerous,  dark  brown. 

Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  irregular,  often  irregularly  slitted.  Anthers  cohering  and 
somewhat  carved.    Stigma  two-lobed.     Capsule  two  or  three-celled. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Lobelia  inflata.  Stem  hairy,  branched,  erect.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  serrate,  pilose.  Capsule  inflated. 
Flowers  in  leafy  spikes,  axillary,  peduncled.  Corolla  small, 
pale  blue,  leaving  an  oval,  turgid  capsule  in  the  calyx. 

Stem  erect,  branching,  very  hirsute.  Leaves  ovate,  serrate.  Racemes  leafy.  Cap- 
sules inflated.  ■ 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogynia. 
Monopetalous.  F/oivers  superior.  Capsule  two-  (or  more-) 
celled.     Herbs.     Corolla  irregular. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  genus  Lobelia  embraces  a  great  variety  of  species, 
several  of  which  grow  in  the  United  States,  and  are  hand- 
some ornamental  plants.  The  Lobelia  inflata  is,  however, 
not  of  this  last  description,  being  an  inelegant  plant,  but 
possessing  very  important  qualities. 

The  plant  Lobelia,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  is  extremely  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States,  growing  on  the  way-sides, 
in  clayey  or  sterile  soils,  in  neglected  fields,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  on  moist  grounds,  and  on  the  margin  of  fences  and 
ditches.  Its  flowers  appear  towards  the  end  of  July,  and 
continue  to  expand  in  succession,  until  the  occurrence  of  frost. 

The  Lobelia  inflata  is  a  biennial,  inelegant  plant,  about 
one  foot,  and  from  that  to  four  feet  high.  The  root  is  fibrous, 
yellowish-white,  and  of  an  acrid  taste,  resembling  that  of  to- 
bacco. Stem  upright,  generally  solitary,  angular,  leafy,  very 
pubescent,  sometimes  hirsute,  and  very  much  branched  about 
midway.  Branches  axillary,  shorter  than  the  stem,  which 
rises  several  inches  above  the  top  of  the  highest  branches. 
The  leaves  are  irregularly  scattered,  and  alternate,  sometimes 
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crowded,  oval,  generally  sessile,  with  the  margins  unequally 
indented  with  tooth-like  serratures.  The  flowers  are  numer- 
ous, situated  on  terminal,  leafy  racemes,  and  supported  on 
short  axillary  peduncles.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and 
labiate,  the  lower  lip  three  and  the  upper  two-toothed,  is  of  a 
pale  blue  color  externally,  and  delicate  violet  within.  The 
calyx-leaves  are  awl-shaped,  and  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Seeds  numerous,  very  small,  and  contained  in  egg-shaped  in- 
flated capsules,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  specific  appella- 
tion of  the  plant. 

CHEMICAL   AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Lobelia  inflata  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  active 
medical  plants  of  the  United  States.  It  is  possessed  of 
emetic,  sudorific,  and  powerful  expectorant  properties,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  first  of  these  operations  on  the  sys- 
tem. It  contains  also  an  acrid  principle,  caoutchouc,  and  ex- 
tractive. It  tastes  somewhat  like  tobacco,  but  its  action  is 
speedy,  diffusible,  and  transient,  producing  great  relaxation 
without  injury  to  the  system,  and  acts  equally  well  on  those 
who  use  tobacco.  When  given  with  a  view  to  empty  the 
stomach,  it  operates  vehemently  and  speedily,  yet  with  per- 
fect safety.  Unlike  other  emetics,  it  never  acts  directly  on 
the  bowels;  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  it  appears  so  to 
do  result  from  its  generally  relaxing  effects,  which  produce 
perspiration  as  well  as  relieve  the  bowels  of  constipation. 

The  medical  properties  of  this  plant  have  been  confirmed 
and  elucidated  by  several  and  eminent  physicians  and  practi- 
tioners. It  has  now  become  extensively  used,  although  some 
consider  it  deleterious,  narcotic,  uncertain,  and  dangerous. 
The  whole  plant  is  used,  but  the  seeds  are  the  most  power- 
ful part.  The  effects  are  speedy  and  very  powerful,  but 
various,  and  differing  according  to  the  preparations,  doses,  and 
temperaments.  In  large  doses,  this  article  has  very  generally 
been  considered  to  produce  alarming  symptoms,  continual 
vomiting,  trembling,  cold  sweat,  and  even  death.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  Professor  Curtis  of  Ohio,  and  Tully  of  New  Haven, 
and  with  them  very  many  distinguished  physicians  and  practi- 
tioners, consider  Lobelia  inflata,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  wherever  applied,  not  only  a  pure  relaxant, 
but  the  most  powerful  and  innocent  yet.  known.  In  moderate 
doses  it  produces  sickness  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and  a 
prickly  sensation  through  the  whole  system;  acting  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  being  a  very  diffusible  stimulant  of  it. 

Every  portion  of  this  plant,  the  Lobelia  inflata,  is  endued 
with  the  same  acrid,  pungent,  and  finally  nauseating  taste. 
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On  chewing  the  root,  the  leaves,  the  stem,  or  one  of  the  cap- 
sules, the  first  impression  on  the  palate  is  not  very  decided ; 
but  on  continuing  the  chewing,  a  sens*e  of  heat  or  biting  is 
perceived  in  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  fauces. 
At  this  time,  the  taste  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  tobacco, 
seneka,  or  tartar-emetic;  but  if  the  mastication  be  continued, 
nausea  and  free  increase  of  saliva  come  on  ;  and  if  the  quan- 
tity of  the  article  in  the  mouth  be  sufficient,  and  is  swal- 
lowed, nausea  and  vomiting  supervene,  succeeded  by  great 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  perspiration,  and  temporary  pros- 
tration. One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  in  the  recent  state  will 
produce  full  vomiting  in  most  persons.  From  this  account  it 
is  evident  that  the  effects  of  this  plant  are  very  stimulating  to 
the  mouth,  and  fauces,  and  throat ;  and  indeed,  the  great  re- 
laxation of  muscular  energy  which  it  produces  when  exten- 
sively used,  appears  calculated  to  expect  relief,  if  not  cure,  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Good  relates  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription effectually  cured  in  its  last  stages,  which  deserves 
attention  ;  but  the  subject  has  never  yet  been  properly  pur- 
sued. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
for  almost  every  disease ;  but  for  the  following  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  most  efficient:  —  spasmodic  asthma,  bronchial 
cough,  tetanus  or  lockjaw,  and  strangulated  hernia.  In  asth- 
ma, particularly,  the  plant  appears  to  be  almost  a  specific, 
although  it  has  failed  in  some  cases  when  the  disease  was 
not  spasmodic.  In  Europe,  this  plant  is  extensively  used  as 
a  remedy  for  this  complaint,  and  with  decided  advantage.  It 
is  used  till  it  produces  nausea  and  vomiting,  while  for  many 
diseases  it  is  well  to  give  small  doses,  frequently  repeated.  It 
avails  thus  for  pneumonia  and  cough  caused  by  accumulated 
mucus  in  the  bronchias.  For  hernia,  it  is  given  in  injection, 
like  tobacco,  which  produces  a  complete  relaxation,  when  the 
hernia  can  easily  be  reduced. 

Lobelia  does  not  entirely  lose  its  active  properties  by  boil- 
ing or  scalding.  It  should  be  used  in  substance  or  infusion; 
the  seeds  and  young  leaves  are  strongest.  One  single  grain 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  emesis,  while  a  moderate 
dose  is  said  to  be  about  ten  grains  of  the  powder.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  tincture  is  the  usual  dose  ;  but  when  made 
with  the  seeds  it  is  more  efficient,  and  a  single  dose  has  cured 
the  lockjaw,  by  relaxing  instantly  the  jaws  and  the  whole 
system. 

The  free  use  of  this  plant  is  strongly  recommended  in  all 
nervous  diseases,  fits,  convulsions,  spasms,  asthma,  tetanus, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  hydrophobia,  &c.  No  means  or  processes 
ever  discovered  are  capable  of  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
relaxation  of  organic  fibre,  and  yet  nothing  that  can  relax  at 
all  is  less  injurious  to  the  constitution. 
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ANACARDIACE^l. 

The   Cashew  Family. 

No.  28. 
RHUS     GLABRA. 

Sumach.     Smooth  Sumach. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 
Quality.     Styptic. 
Poiver.     Astringent,  refrigerant. 
Use.     Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  piles. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

,  Natural  Classification. 

Order   ANACARDIACE^E. 

Linnman  Classification. 

Class  V.     Pentandria.     Order   Trigynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  380.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  I.  1479.  Pursh.Flor  N 
A.  204.  Lind  Flor.  Med.  286.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  III.  17.  Barton  Lee  "57 
No.  460.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  256.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  56.  Lond.  Disp.554.  U. 
S.  Disp.  618.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  344.  Eaton,  Bot.  52,  392.  Loud.  Eneye.  PI.  224. 
Pereira,  EI.  Mat.  Med.  620.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  184.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  78^ 
Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  671.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  288.  Kost,  Mat.  Med.  485.  Wood 
Class-Book,  202. 

Genus  RHUS. 
From  the  Greek  pea,  to  jlow,  because  it  is  useful  in  stopping  hemorrhage. 

Stnontmes.  —  Le  Sumach  ordinaire  (Fr.),Der  Sumach  (Ger.),  Sumak  (Dutch), 
Sommaco  (It.),  Zumaque  (Sp.),  Sumagre  (Port.),  Koschewnoe  derewo  (Euss.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.   Sepals  three -five,  united  at  base,  persistent. 

Corolla.     Petals  same  number  as  sepals ;  sometimes  want- 
ing, imbricate  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.     As  many  as  petals,  alternate  with  them,  distinct 
on  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

Ovary.     One-celled,  free.     Ovule  one.     Styles  three,  or  want- 
ing.    Stigmas  three. 

Fruit.     A  berry  or  drupe,  usually  the  latter. 

Seeds.     Solitary. 
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The    Secondary   Characters. 
Rhus.      Calyx  of  three  sepals,  united  at  the  base.     Petals 
and  stamens  five.     Styles  three.     Stigmas  capitate.     Fruit  a 
small,  one-seeded,  sub-globose  dry  drupe. 

Calyx  five-parted.     Petals  five.     Berry  one-seeded,  small,  sub-globular. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Rhus  glabra.  Leaves  and  branches  glabrous.  Leaflets 
six -fifteen  pairs,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  acutely  serrate,  whit- 
ish beneath.     Fruit  red,  with  crimson  hairs. 

Branches,  petioles,  and  leaves  glabrous.     Leaves  pinnate,  many-paired.     Leaflets 
lance-oblong,  serrate,  whitish  beneath.    Fruit  silky. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Trigynia. 
Flowers  inferior.  Leaves  alternate.  Shrubs.  Berry  one- 
seeded. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  species  of  Rhus  called  Rhus  glabra,  or  Smooth  Su- 
mach, is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  also  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  grows  abundantly  in  old,  neglected  fields,  along  fences, 
and  on  the  borders  of  woods,  and  stony  hills  and  mountains, 
and  generally  in  gravelly  soils.  The  shrub  rises  from  four  to 
twelve  feet  high ;  the  root  sending  up  many  stems,  which  di- 
vide into  slender,  woody,  straggling  branches,  covered  with 
smooth,  brownish  bark.  The  leaves  are  arranged  into  two 
rows,  upon  smooth  petioles,  and  consist  of  many  pairs  of  op- 
posite leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  extremity.  They  are  all 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  acutely  serrate,  glabrous,  of  a  deep,  shin- 
ing green  color  on  their  upper  surface,  and  hoary  or  whitish  be- 
neath.    In  the  autumn  their  color  changes  to  a  beautiful  red. 

The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  August,  and  are  reddish- 
green,  and  disposed  in  large,  erect,  terminal,  compound  thyr- 
ses,  which  are  followed  by  dense  clusters  of  small  crimson 
berries,  covered  with  a  very  soft  down.  A  whitish  powder 
collects  upon  them  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  frost,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  "  Indian  salt."  The  berries,  which 
become  ripe  early  in  the  fall,  should  be  carefully  collected  be- 
fore this  substance  is  allowed  to  be  washed  away  by  the  rain. 

This  plant  is  considered  as  a  weed  in  North  America,  where 
it  overruns  land  left  for  a  few  years  in  pasture. 
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In  Europe,  however,  it  is  sometimes  carefully  cultivated, 
even  in  green-houses,  where  it  will  thrive  well  in  loam  and 
peat ;  and  cuttings  root  freely  under  a  hand-glass  in  sand. 
The  hardy  kinds  grow  in  common  soil,  and  are  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots  or  layers. 

In  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  the  flowers  are  her- 
maphrodite ;  in  others,  the  male  and  female  are  on  separate 
plants  ;  and  in  some  they  are  polygamous,  males  being  mixed 
with  the  hermaphrodites. 

The  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  rarely  flowers  in 
this  country,  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage,  which 
is  neat,  and  not  liable  to  injury  from  bad  management. 

CHEMICAL   AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  genus  Rhus,  to  which  the  species  belongs  now  under 
consideration,  comprehends  several  varieties  which  possess 
poisonous  properties,  and  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Rhus  glabra,  which  is  perfectly  innocent,  and 
whose  berries  are  in  some  places  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
They  have  a  sour,  astringent,  but  not  unpleasant  taste,  and 
are  often  eaten  by  the  country  people  with  impunity.  The 
acid  to  which  they  owe  their  sourness  is  the  malic,  and  is 
contained  in  the  pubescence  which  covers  their  surface  ;  as, 
when  it  is  washed  away  by  warm  water,  the  berries  are 
wholly  free  from  any  acidity. 

The  virtues  of  the  Rhus  glabra  are  completely  extracted 
by  water,  and  partially  by  alcohol.  The  aqueous  infusion 
reddens  litmus-paper;  precipitates  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  black  ;  that  of  nitrate  of  silver,  brown  ;  and  throws  down 
a  precipitate  with  gelatine  ;  hence  the  chemical  analysis  of 
Rhus  glabra  proves  that  it  contains  gum,  resin,  gallic  acid, 
and  tannin.  A  narcotic  principle  is  also  present,  on  which  its 
effects  very  materially  depend. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  plant  are  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed  to  its  stypticity  and  astringency ;  properties  which  it 
possesses  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  it  useful  in  dyeing, 
and  tajming  of  leather,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Dioscorides.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Rhus  gla- 
bra is  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care.  The  country  peo- 
ple cut  down  the  shoots  every  year,  quite  to  the  root,  and 
after  being  dried,  they  are  reduced  to  powder  by  a  mill,  and 
thus  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  and  tanning. 

Both  the  leaves  and  berries  have  been  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  medicine  ;  but  the  former  are  more  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  have  been  longer  in  use  in  various  complaints  indi- 
cating this  class  of  remedies.     The  leaves  may  be  employed, 
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in  combination  with  other  articles,  for  all  the  purposes  of  an 
astringent.  The  berries,  which  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish, 
compressed  figure,  contain  a  pulpy  matter,  in  which  is  lodged 
a  brown,  hard,  oval  seed,  manifesting  a  considerable  degree 
of  astringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry,  is  gratefully  acid, 
and  has  been  discovered  to  contain  an  essential  salt,  similar 
to  that  of  wood-sorrel,  or  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  crys- 
tals of  tartar.  The  young  shoots  have  great  efficacy  in 
strengthening  the  stomach  and  bowels;  they  are  best  admin- 
istered in  a  strong  infusion.  The  seeds  dried,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  taken  in  small  doses,  are  used  in  dysentery,  rheu- 
matism, dysuria,  sore  throat,  putrid  fevers,  hemorrhage,  gan- 
grene, etc.  They  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  make  a 
cooling  drink,  infused  in  water. 

A  tea  made  from  Smooth  Sumach  is  useful  in  strangury 
and  bowel  complaints.  It  is  of  the  color  of  wine,  and  makes 
a  pleasant  medicinal  drink  for  children.  Sweetened  with 
honey,  it  is  very  beneficial  as  a  gargle,  in  sore  throat,  and  for 
cleansing  the  mouth  in  putrid  fevers. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  considered  a  valuable  antiseptic,  in 
the  form  of  a  poultice,  for  old  ulcers,  and  it  is  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  other  remedy.  An  infusion  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  root,  employed  as  a  gargle,  is  recommended  by  experi- 
enced practitioners,  as  a  specific  in  sore  mouth  attending  in- 
ordinate mercurial  salivation.  For  ringworms,  tetters,  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases,  this  plant  furnishes  an  excellent  ex- 
ternal application ;  and  as  a  wash  for  offensive  sores,  it  is  very 
beneficial,  having  the  effect  to  render  them  clean  and  white. 

The  Chippewa  Indians  regard  the  root  of  this  plant  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  the  venereal  disease.  They  use  the  de- 
coction without  any  limitation,  and  it  is  said  to  soften  the 
violence  of  the  disease,  to  remove  the  sensation  of  heat  and 
pain,  and  to  be  an  effectual  cure  in  gonorrhoea. 

The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark,  on  being  punctured 
during  the  summer,  is  similar  to  copal,  and  cures  the  tooth- 
ache by  being  applied  in  hollow  teeth.  It  is  also  beneficial 
in  gleets  and  obstructions  of  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  pills. 
They  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  lessen  its  burning 
on  being  voided.  Take  of  sumach-gum  and  fir-balsam,  equal 
parts ;  pulverized  loaf-sugar,  sufficient  to  form  into  pills*  One 
or  two  may  be  taken  at  a  dose,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  excrescences  produced  under  the  leaves  of  Rhus  gla- 
bra resemble  galls  in  character,  and  contain  large  quantities 
of  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  These  galls  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  those  imported,  and  are  thought  to  be  pref- 
erable. They  may  be  collected  at  little  expense,  as  they  are 
produced  abundantly  in  the  Western  States.  These  excres- 
cences, finely  powdered  and  made  into  an  ointment  with  fresh 
lard,  afford  a  soothing  application  for  piles. 
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COMPOSITE. 

The   Composite  Family. 

No.  29. 

TARAXACUM    DENS-LEONIS. 

Dandelion. 

Geoff.  Position.     Europe,  America. 
Quality.     Milky. 

Power.     Tonic,  diuretic,  alterative,  aperient. 
Use.      Hypochondriasis,  chronic,   cutaneous,   and   visceral 
diseases. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural'  Classification. 

Order    COMPOSITE. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.      Order  Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1122.  WilM.  Sp.  PI.  1544.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
497.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  470.  Barton,  Lee.  20(1,  No.  352.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  18. 
Whitlnw,  Med.  Disc.  148.  Lond.  Disp.413.  U.  S.  Disp.  727.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  238. 
Eaton,  Bot.  79,  296.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI  670.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  319. 
Percira,  El.  Mat.  Med  ,  II.  411.  Griff.  Med.  Bot  414.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  251. 
Beach,  Fain.  Ph.  660.  Howard,  Bot  Med.  261.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  93.  Kost, 
Mat.  Med.  21.3.     Wood,  Class-Book,  362. 

Genus  TARAXACUM. 

From  the  Greek  rapaKTiKos,  cathartic;  on  account  of  its  once  celebrated  medical 
qualities. 

Synonymes.  —  LePissenlit  (Fr.),  Her  Lowenzahn  (Ger.),  Paardebloem  (Dan.), 
Piscia  in  letto  (It.),  Amargon  (Sp.),  Molotschai  trawa  (Buss.),  Papawa  ziele  (Pol.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Closely  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  wanting  or 
membranaceous,  and  divided  into  paleae,  bristles,  hairs,  &c. 
and  called  pappus. 

Corolla.  Superior,  consisting  of  five  united  petals,  either 
ligulate  or  tubular. 

Stamens.  Five,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  An- 
thers cohering  into  a  cylinder. 

Ovary.  Inferior,  one-celled,  one-ovuled.  Style  two-cleft,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  branches  occupied  by  the  stigmas. 
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Fruit.     An   achenium,   dry,  indehiscent,  crowned  with   the 

pappus. 
Seeds.     Solitary,  quadrangular. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Taraxacum.  Involucre  double,  the  outer  of  small  scales, 
much  shorter  than  the  inner,  appressed  row  ;  receptacle  naked ; 
achenia  produced  into  a  long  beak,  crowned  with  the  copious, 
white,  capillary  pappus. 

Involucre  double,  imbricate,  with  flexible  leaflets.    Receptacle  naked.   Egret  stiped. 

The  Specific   Characters. 
Taraxacum  Dens-leonis.      Outer  scales  of  the   involucre 
reflexed.     Leaves  runcinate,  smooth,  dentate. 

Outer  involucre  reflcxed.  Scape  two-flowered.  Leaves  runcinate  with  toothed 
divisions. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Syngenesia.  Stamens  five,  cohering  by  the  tips 
of  their  anthers.  Order  Polygamia  .ZEqualis.  Herbaceous 
plants.  Flowers  or  florets  collected  into  dense  heads  (com- 
pound flowers).     Corollas  monopetalous,  of  various  forms. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  Dandelion,  which  is  found 
growing  in  all  open  situations,  and  blossoming  at  all  seasons 
except  winter.  It  is  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
It  is  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  and  (though  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  introduced)  is  undoubtedly  a  native  plant. 

Taraxacum  Dens-leonis  is  a  perennial  plant ;  the  root  is 
fusiform,  and  externally  of  a  dark  color.  The  leaves  are  all 
radical,  and  examples  of  that  peculiar  form  termed  runcinate, 
that  is  re-uncinate,  the  teeth  or  claws  inclining  backwards  to- 
wards the  base  of  the  leaf  rather  than  the  summit.  In  very 
moist  situations,  however,  they  are  nearly  entire,  toothed, 
smooth,  and  of  a  pleasant  green  color.  The  flower-stem  is 
an  erect  one-flowered  simple  scape,  hollow,  round,  naked, 
smooth,  fistulous,  fragile,  and  abounding  with  a  milky,  bitter 
juice.  The  flower  is  terminal,  large,  of  a  golden  color,  and 
closes  in  the  evening  ;  the  calyx  is  smooth,  with  the  exterior 
scales  loosely  turned  down;  the  florets  are  very  numerous, 
ligulate,  and  toothed  at  the  extremities.  The  receptacle  is 
spheroidal  and  punctured.     After  the  flower  is  closed  and  de- 
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cayed,  the  scape  rises  higher,  and  bears  a  head  of  perfected 
seeds  and  seed-down,  the  airy,  globular  form  of  which  is  very 
conspicuous  among  the  tall  grass.  The  seeds  are  obovate, 
furrowed,  of  a  pale  olive  color,  and  furnished  with  a  radiated 
pappus  on  a  large  stipe. 

The  Dandelion  is  regularly  produced  in  the  markets  of  the 
larger  cities  of  Europe,  and  is  recommended  as  a  winter  salad, 
blanched  like  Endive.  The  tender  leaves  in  spring,  used  in 
compound  salads,  are  equal  to  those  of  Endive  or  Succory. 
The  plant  is  seldom,  however,  cultivated.  As  a  weed, 
it  is  difficult  to  extirpate  it,  because  every  inch  of  the  root 
will  form  buds  and  fibres,  and  thus  constitute  a  new  plant. 
It  is,  however,  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  and  if  introduced 
as  a  garden  plant,  it  should  have  a  rich,  deep  soil,  and  be  care- 
fully tied  up  and  earthed  round  to  blanch  it  effectually.  To 
prevent  the  weakening  of  the  plant  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
seed,  it  will  be  well  to  cut  off  the  flowers  as  they  appear. 

Swine  appear  fond  of  the  plant,  and  goats  will  eat  it;  but 
sheep  and  cows  dislike  it,  and  horses  refuse  it  altogether. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  Taraxacum  Dens-leonis  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitter, 
somewhat  sweetish,  acidulous  taste.  The  milky  juice  reddens 
tin-  vegetable  blues,  owing  to  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid. 
Water  extracts  the  juice  better  than  alcohol,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  is  taken  up  by  either;  yet  caoutchouc  has  been  detected 
in  it.  The  decoction  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  and 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  mercury,  and  super- 
acetate  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  iron  strikes  with  a  pale  olive 
color,  and  after  some  time  throws  down  a  precipitate.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  active  principles  of  Taraxacum  Dens- 
leonis  are  extractive,  gluten,  a  bitter  principle  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  resinous,  and  tartaric  acid  either  free  or  as  a 
super-tartrate. 

This  plant  has  been  long  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  with  undoubted  advantage,  as  a  remedy  in  jaundice, 
dropsy,  pulmonic  tubercles,  hepatic  obstructions,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
plant  has  only  been  lately  tried,  and  although  its  powers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  much  overrated  by  the  German  and 
other  Continental  physicians,  yet  it  certainly  possesses  con- 
siderable efficacy  in  these  diseases. 

The  root,  leaves,  and  stock  of  the  Dandelion  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  bitter,  milky  juice,  which  possesses  very  consid- 
erable activity,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  is  to  removt- 
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visceral  obstructions,  particularly  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages,  and  the  spleen.  It  has  a  direct  action  upon  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  exciting  them  when  languid.  These  parts 
of  the  plant  are  said  to  be  mildly  detergent  and  aperient.  They 
owe  these  qualities,  however,  chiefly  to  the  milky  juice  already 
mentioned,  and  which  is  saponaceous.  Boerhave  highly  com- 
mends them  as  a  resolvent ;  but  the  more  immediate  and  sen- 
sible operation  of  this  plant  is  to  loosen  the  bowels  and  promote 
urine,  which  it  does  with  little  stimulus,  though  in  a  slight  de- 
gree. Dr.  Pemberton  speaks  of  the  properties  of  the  root,leaves, 
and  stalk  of  this  plant  with  great  commendation.  Dr.  Murray 
says  that  they  resolve  viscid  humors,  open  obstructed  vessels, 
and  prove  a  valuable  remedy  for  various  eruptive  complaints. 

Great  advantages  have  resulted  from  using  the  extract  in 
chronic  inflammation  and  incipient  scirrhus  of  the  liver,  and 
in  chronic  derangements  of  the  stomach.  The  extract  is  also 
well  adapted  for  cases  in  which  bile  is  deficient  without  an 
impaired  state  of  stomach.  It  is  applicable  also  to  hepatic 
diseases  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  generally. 
Take  of  fresh  Dandelion-root,  bruised,  a  pound  ;  boiling  water, 
a  gallon  ;  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Dr.  Good  affirms,  that  he  has  known  great  ad- 
vantages result  from  the  use  of  this  extract.  The  usual  dose 
is  from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm,  united  with  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa ;  or  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made  by  boiling  two  drachms 
of  the  fluid  root  in  two  pints  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  and  to 
the  strained  fluid  adding  three  drachms  of  supertartrate  of  po- 
tassa.     Two  ounces  may  be  taken,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Dandelion  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  in  domestic 
practice,  with  advantage;  it  is  employed  beneficially  in  all 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in  dropsical  affections  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  It  may  be  given  in  decoction.  Take 
of  the  fresh  herb  and  roots  of  Dandelion,  four  ounces  ;  water, 
two  pounds  ;  boil  to  one  pound,  and  strain  the  expressed  fluid. 
By  decoction,,  water  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  active  princi- 
ples of  the  Taraxacum.  When  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  or 
there  are  serous  deposits,  the  addition  of  the  bitartrate  of  po- 
tassa  will  greatly  improve  the  efficacy  of  this  decoction.  The 
dose  is  from  two  to  three  ounces,  twice  a  day. 

This  plant,  as  a  winter  salad,  possesses  too  much  bitter 
principle  to  render  it  fit  for  the  table  under  any  management. 
The  roots  are  eaten  raw  as  a  salad  by  the  French,  and  boiled 
by  the  Germans  like  Salsify  and  Scorzonera.  Dried  and 
ground  into  powder,  they  afford  a  substitute  for  coffee,  in  all 
respects  equal  to  that  of  Chiccory  roots. 

Dr.  Rush  speaks  highly  of  the  power  of  Taraxacum  Dens- 
leonis,  and  says,  that  "  liver-grown  cattle  are  speedily  relieved 
by  grazing  in  fields  abounding  with  this  vegetable." 
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Tuberous  rooted  Asclepiaa,  Butterfly -weed. 
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ASCLEPIADACE^l. 

The  Milkweed  Family. 

No.  30. 

ASCLEPIAS    TUBEROSA. 

Butterfly-weed.     Pleurisy-root. 

Geog.  Position.     North  America. 
Quality.     Nauseous. 

Power.     Diaphoretic,  cathartic,  anodyne. 
Use.     Pleurisy,  colic,  dysentery. 

BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Natural   Classification. 

Order  ASCLEPIADACE^E. 

Linnman   Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.      Order  Digynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  316.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  127.3.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
183.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  539.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot ,  II.  26.  Barton,  Lee.  69,  No.  92. 
Barton,  Veg.  Mat.  Med.,  I.  239.  Kaf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  74.  U.  S.  Bisp.  125.  Ec. 
Disp.  U.  S.  84.  Eaton,  Bot.  85,  139.  Loud.  Enevc.  PL  196.  Thomson,  Mat. 
Med.  107.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  357.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  454.  Carson,  Illust. 
Med.  Bot,  II.  5.  Grav,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  369.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  642.  Howard,  Bot. 
Med.  225.    Henry,  Me'd.  Herb.  66.    Kost,  Mat.  Med.  190.    Wood,  Class-Book,  458. 

Genus   ASCLEPIAS. 

From  the  Greek  name  of  iEsculapius,  of  the  Latins,  the  god  of  medicine  and 
physicians,  to  whom  the  genus  is  dedicated. 

Synontmes.  —  L'Asclepiade  (Fr.),Die  Seidenfrucht  (Ger.),Zydevrught  (Dutch). 
Asclepiade  (It),  Aselepiada  (Sp.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  five,  slightly  united,  persistent. 

Corolla.  Petals  five,  united  at  base,  regular,  deciduous, 
twisted-imbricate  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.  Five,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and 
alternate  with  its  segments.  Filament  connate.  Anther 
two-celled,  cells  sometimes  nearly  divided  by  partial  septa. 
Pollen,  when  the  anther  bursts,  cohering  in  masses,  whicli 
are  as  many  as  the  cells,  or  confluent  into  pairs,  and  adher- 
ing to  the  five  processes  of  the  stigma,  either  by  twos,  by 
fours,  or  singly. 
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Ovaries.     Two.     Styles  two,  approximate,  often  very  short. 

Stigmas  united  into  one,  which  is  common  to  both  styles, 

and  with  five  glandular  angles. 
Fruit.     Follicles  two,  one  of  them  sometimes  abortive. 
Seeds.     Numerous,  pendulous,  almost  always  comose  at  the 

hilum.     Albumen  thin.     Embryo  straight.     Cotyledons  foli- 

aceous.     Radicle  superior. 

The   Secondary  Characters. 

Asclepias.  Calyx  deeply  five-parted  in  estivation.  Co- 
rolla deeply  five-parted,  valved,  finally  reflexed.  Staminal 
corona  three-leaved,  leaflets  cucullate,  with  an  averted,  horn- 
like process  from  the  base,  curved  towards  the  stigma. 
Antheridium  (connate  mass  of  anthers)  five-angled,  truncate, 
opening  by  five  longitudinal  fissures.  Pollinia  (masses  of 
pollen)  five  distinct  pairs,  fixed  by  the  attenuated  apex.  Fol- 
licles two,  ventricose.     Seeds  comose. 

Petals  five,  reflexed.  Nectaries  five,  concave,  erect,  containing  little  horns,  each 
stamen  with  a  pair  of  pendulous  masses  of  pollen,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the 
stigma.    Follicles  smooth. 

The   Specific   Characters. 
Asclepias  tuberosa.     Stem  ascending,  hairy,  with  spread- 
ing  branches    at   top.      Leaves    alternate,   oblong-lanceolate, 
sessile.      Umbels  numerous,  forming  large  terminal  corymbs. 

Stem  erectish,  at  the  top  spreading-branched,  very  rough-haired.  Leaves  scat- 
tered, oblong-lanceolate,  rough-haired.     Umbels  terminal,  sub-corymbed. 

The  Artificial  Characters. 
Class  Pentandria.    Stamens  five.     Order  Digynia.    Mono- 
petalous.     Stamens  inserted  on  the  pistil,  consolidated  with  it. 
Juice  milky. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  genus  to  which  the  superb  plant  Asclepias  tuberosa 
belongs,  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  of  which  the  plant  under  considera- 
tion is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  elegant. 

The  root  is  large,  fleshy,  and  somewhat  irregularly  tuber- 
ous, sending  up  numerous  erect  and  somewhat  decumbent 
hairy  stems,  branching  at  the  top.  The  stems  are  round, 
very  hairy,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  The  leaves  are  scattered, 
and  supported  on  petioles  little  more  than  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  varying  in  being  lanceolate-oval,  long-oval, 
lanceolate,  and  repand  on  the  margin.     They  are  of  a  deep, 
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rich  green  above,  much  paler  underneath,  and  very  hairy. 
The  umbels  are  terminal,  and  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
corymb.  The  bracteal  involucre  is  composed  of  numerous 
narrow-linear,  nearly  subulate,  membranaceous  leaves,  of  a 
salmon-color.  The  flowers  are  situated  in  terminal  corym- 
bose umbels,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  reddish-orange  cojor.  The 
fruit  is  a  long,  narrow,  roundish  pod,  pointed  at  each  end, 
and  the  seeds,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  are  furnished  with  a 
long  silky  appendage.  The  plant  continues  for  a  long  time 
in  bloom,  at  which  time  its  rich  green  leaves,  contrasted  with 
its  gorgeous  inflorescence,  render  it  a  universal  favorite.  Its 
geographical  distribution  is  very  extensive,  being  found  from 
the  Northern  States  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Union ; 
but  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  It 
is  generally  found  in  fields  and  open  situations,  on  poor 
and  gravelly  soils,  along  gravelly  streams,  on  hills,  and  some- 
times in  meadows.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  gen- 
erally requires  a  good  deal  of  room  to  show  its  characters, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 

The  singular  structure  of  the  flower  of  the  Asclepias  tu- 
berosa  is  such  as  to  puzzle  botanists  ;  and  it  might  as  well 
be  considered  decandrous  as  monadelphous,  the  flowers  ap- 
pearing to  have  a  double  corolla.  The  inner  one  has  five 
lobes,  called  nectaries  or  auricles.  This  structure,  however, 
renders  the  genus  very  natural  and  easily  recognizable. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND   USES. 

Many  estimable  qualities  are  usually  attributed  to  this 
very  favorite  plant  and  popular  medicine ;  subtonic,  diapho- 
retic, expectorant,  diuretic,  laxative,  escharotic,  carminative, 
antispasmodic,  &c  It  is  a  mild  sudorific,  acting  safely  with- 
out stimulating  the  body.  The  plant  may  also  be  confi- 
dently recommended  as  a  mild  cathartic,  particularly  suitable 
to  the  complaints  of  children,  as  it  leaves  the  bowels  in  a 
tranquil  condition ;  and  as  a  certain  diaphoretic,  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  expectorant  effect.  The  multitude, 
respectability,  and  strength  of  evidence  in  favor  of  these  very 
desirable  qualities  are  decisive.  Its  expectorant  effect  in 
pneumonia  and  catarrha  is  also  substantiated  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  corroborative  facts. 

The  powdered  root  of  the  Asclepias  tuberosa  frequently 
acts  as  a  mild  purgative,  but  it  is  particularly  valuable  for 
its  virtues  as  an  expectorant  and  febrifuge ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect its  efficacy  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  nu- 
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merous  physicians.  From  the  successful  employment  of 
this  plant  for  many  years,  several  respectable  practitioners 
have  imbibed  such  confidence,  that  they  extol  it  as  possessing 
the  peculiar  and  almost  specific  quality  of  acting  on  the  or- 
gans of  respiration,  powerfully  promoting  suppressed  expecto- 
ration, and  thereby  relieving  the  breathing  of  pleuritic  pa- 
tients, in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  ;  and  in 
pneumonia,  fevers,  recent  colds,  catarrhs,  and  diseases  of  the 
breast  in  general,  this  remedy  has  proved  wonderfully  effica- 
cious. It  should  be  taken  in  the  form  of  a  strong  infusion,  a 
teacupful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Butterfly-weed  is  supposed  to  act  specifically  on  the  lungs, 
to  promote  suppressed  expectoration,  and  to  relieve  the  breath- 
ing and  pains  in  the  chest.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  it 
is  always  beneficial.  It  appears  to  equalize  the  circulation, 
and  exert  a  mild  tonic  effect  as  well  as  a  stimulant  power 
over  the  excretories.  It  has  been  given  in  asthma,  rheuma- 
tism, syphilis,  and  even  in  worms.  It  is  said,  when  taken 
freely  in  a  strong  decoction  till  it  vomits,  to  have  cured  the 
bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  Taken  in  that  quantity,  it  creates  a 
profuse  perspiration,  which  carries  off  the  poison. 

But  in  flatulency,  colics,  and  griping  pains  in  the  stomach, 
its  benefits  are  most  conspicuous.  It  has,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  practitioners,  removed  many  misnamed  liver  com- 
plaints. For  these  purposes,  it  is  best  administered  in  pow- 
der ;  a  teaspoonful  every  half-hour  till  relief  is  obtained. 

In  a  low  state  of  typhus  fever,  this  plant  has  produced 
perspiration  when  other  sudorifics  had  failed. 

By  many  respectable  families  in  the  country  this  root  has 
long  been  esteemed  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  resorted  to 
for  relief  of  pains  of  the  stomach  from  flatulence  and  indi- 
gestion ;  hence  the  vulgar  name  of  Wind-root,  by  which  it  is 
known  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  its  color  it  is 
by  some  called  White-root.  By  a  perseverance  for  several 
weeks  in  the  use  of  about  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  root 
every  day,  the  lost  tone  of  the  stomach  has  been  restored. 

All  these  valuable  properties  of  the  Asclepias  tuberosa, 
many  of  which  are  well  attested,  richly  entitle  the  plant  to  a 
distinguished  reputation. 

The  doses  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powdered 
root,  three  times  a  day,  or  a  gill  of  the  decoction  and  infusion 
every  few  hours.  A  vinous  infusion,  and  a  decoction  in  milk, 
are  also  strongly  recommended  in  some  cases. 

Asclepias  Syriaca  is  remarkably  odoriferous,  and  in  Can- 
ada the  French  eat  the  tender  shoots  in  spring  like  asparagus. 
The  natives  make  a  sugar  of  the  flowers,  gathering  them  in 
the  morning  when  covered  with  dew,  and  collect  the  cotton 
from  their  pods  to  fill  their  beds.  On  account  of  the  silki- 
ness  of  this  cotton,  Parkinson  calls  the  plant  Virginian  silk. 
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CUPTJLIFER2E. 

The  Oak  Family. 

No.  31. 

QUERCUS     RUBRA. 

Red  Oak. 

Geog.  Position.     Northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Quality.     Dry,  stiptic. 

Power.     Tonic,  astringent,  antiseptic. 

Use.     Diarrhoea,  tertians,  hemorrhages. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  CUPULIFERjE. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  XXI.  Monacia.     Order  Polyandria. 

Authorities.  —  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  423.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  630.  Lind.  Flor.  Med 
291.  Barton,  Lee.  252.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  255.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  454. 
Lond.  Disp.  541.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  336.  Eaton,  Bot.  89,384.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI. 
796.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  670.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  197.  Griff.  Med.  Bot. 
586.  Carson,  Illust.  Med.  Bot.,  II.  40.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  416.  Beach,  Fam. 
Ph.  669.     Henry,  Med.  Herb.  204.    Kost,  Mat.  Med.  482.    Wood,  Class-Book,  494. 

Genus  QUERCUS. 

From  the  Celtic  quer,  excellent,  and  cue:,  a  tree ;  so  called  emphatically  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty,  and  because  the  sacred  mistletoe  grew  upon  it.  The  more  com- 
mon Celtic  name  was  clcrw,  hence  Druid. 

Synontmes.  —  Le  Chcne  (Ft.),  Die  Eiche  (Ger.),  Eik  (Dutch),  Quercia  (It.),  Ro- 
ble  (Sp.),  Perot  (Pers.),  Dub  (Russ.).Dab.  (Pol.),Ecg  (Dan.),  Ek  (Swed.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  regular  and  membranous,  or  scale-like. 

Corolla.     None. 

Stamens.     One -three  times  as  many  as  the  sepals,  inserted 

into  their  bases. 
Ovary.     Adherent,    seated  within   a  coriaceous  involucrum 

(cupule)    with    several   cells   and   several   ovules   in  each. 

Stigmas  several,  subsessile,  distinct. 
Fruit.     A  bony  or  coriaceous  nut,  more  or  less  inclosed  in 

the  cupule. 
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Seeds.  One,  two,  or  three  (most  of  the  ovules  being  abor- 
tive) pendulous.  Albumen  wanting.  Embryo  large.  Coty- 
ledons fleshy,  plano-convex.     Radicle  minute,  superior. 

Flowers  generally  monoecious.  Sterile  in  aments.  Fertile  solitary,  or  two 
or  three  together,  or  in  fascicles. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Quercus.  —  Sterile  Flowers  in  a  loose  ament.  Calyx 
mostly  five-cleft.  Stamens  five -ten.  —  Fertile  Flowers. 
Cupule  cup-shaped,  scaly.  Calyx  incorporated  with  the  ovary, 
six-lobed.  Ovary  three-celled,  two  of  the  cells  abortive.  Style 
one.  Stigmas  three.  Nut  (acorn)  coriaceous,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  enlarged,  cup-shaped, 
scaly  cupule. 

Staminate  Flowers,  ament  loose.  Calyx  sub-five-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Stamens 
fire  -  ten.  Pistillate  Flowers.  Involucre  of  numerous  scales  united  into  a  cup. 
Perianth  single,  closely  investing  the  ovary,  six-toothed.  Ovary  three-celled,  two  of 
them  abortive.  Style  one.  Stigmas  two  -five.  Nut  or  acorn  one-celled,  one-seeded, 
coriaceous,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  permanent  indurated  involucre 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Quercus  rubra.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  smooth,  obtusely 
sinuate.  Lobes  rather  acute,  dentate.  Cup  shallow  and  flat, 
smoothish.    Acorn  subovate. 

Leaves  long-petioled,  oblong,  glabrous,  obtusely  sinuate.  Lobes  acutish,  toothed, 
setaceous-mucronate.     Cupule  saucer-form,  smoothish.     Acorns  subovate,  turgid. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Moncbcia.  Stamens  apart  from  the  pistils  in  differ- 
ent flowers  upon  the  same  plant.  Order  Polyandria.  Trees, 
angiospermous,  moncecious.  Fruit  a  nut  (acorn)  bony  or 
coriaceous,  more  or  less  inclosed  by  a  cupule.     Leaves  simple. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Cupuliferse  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  forests  of 
the  northern  temperate  regions,  and  of  mountainous  tracts 
within  the  tropics.  The  order  comprehends  the  oak,  the 
hazel-nut,  the  beech,  and  the  chestnut,  and  can  scarcely  re- 
quire much  to  be  said  of  their  history.  The  red  oak  is  the 
most  common  species  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  lofty,  wide-spreading  tree,  seventy  feet  in  height,  with 
a  diameter  of  three  or  four.  The  leaves  are  six  -  ten  inches 
long,  smooth  on  both  sides,  with  deep  and  rounded  sinuses 
between  the  narrow  mucronated  lobes.     The  flowers  appear 
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in  May,  succeeded  by  very  large  acorns,  contained  in  cups 
so  shallow  as  rather  to  resemble  saucers,  and  greedily  de- 
voured by  wild  and  domesticated  animals.  The  wood  is  red- 
dish, coarse-grained,  of  little  value  as  timber,  but  excellent  for 
fuel.     The  bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning. 

The  galls  of  commerce  are  not  the  production  of  this  spe- 
cies of  Quercus  ;  they  are  obtained  from  the  Quercus  infecto- 
ria,  a  species  belonging  to  Asia  Minor.  The  gall  comes  at 
the  shoots  of  the  young  boughs,  and  is  produced  by  a  small 
hymenopterous  insect  or  fly.  The  insect  punctures  the  tender 
root  with  its  sting,  and  deposits  its  egg  in  the  puncture.  (See 
Materia  Medica  Animalia,  No.  15.)  This  occasions  a  mor- 
bid irritation  in  the  vessels  of  the  part ;  the  gall  rises  in  a  few 
hours,  and  attains  its  full  size  in  a  day  or  two  before  the 
larva  is  hatched ;  the  egg  grows  with  the  gall,  and  it  is  by 
the  irritation  which  it  keeps  up  —  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
by  the  maggot  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  plant  —  that  the 
morbid  excitement  is  maintained  in  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  this  kind  of  vegetable  wen. 
The  galls  are  gathered  before  the  larva  within  them  changes 
to  a  fly  and  eats  its  way  out ;  for  when  this  has  happened  the 
galls  are  greatly  deteriorated. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  Oak  is  astringent,  but  the  bark 
only  is  officinal;  and  as  its  epidermis  is  perfectly  inert,  it  is 
taken  for  medical  purposes  from  the  smaller  branches,  the  epi- 
dermis of  which  is  still  thin,  and  scarcely  cracked.  The  bark 
cut  in  spring  is  preferable  to  that  cut  in  winter,  as  it  contains 
four  times  the  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle  or  tannin. 

Oak  bark  is  inodorous,  has  a  rough,  astringent  taste,  and 
yields  its  virtues  to  both  alcohol  and  water.  The  watery  in- 
fusion is  affected  by  all  those  tests  which  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  extractive.  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  that  one  ounce  of  the  inner  cortical  part  of  young  oak 
bark  affords  by  lixiviation  one  hundred  and  eleven  grains  of 
solid  matter,  of  which  seventy-seven  are  tannin ;  the  cellular 
integuments,  or  middle  colored  part,  yields  forty-three  grains 
only  of  solid  matter,  of  which  nineteen  are  tannin ;  and  the 
epidermis  furnishes  scarcely  any  quantity  either  of  tannin  or 
of  extractive.  The  quantity  of  tannin,  however,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  age  of  the  trees  and  the  season  at  which  they 
are  barked.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  infusion  of  oak 
bark  does  not  precipitate  tartarized  antimony  or  the  infusion 
of  Santa  Fe  cinchona,  which  resembles  the  officinal  red  cin- 
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chona,  although  both  of  these  are  precipitated  by  infusion  of 
galls.  The  infusion  of  oak  bark,  however,  forms  a  precipi- 
tate with  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona  bark. 

Oak  bark  is  tonic  and  astringent.  It  has  been  given,  united 
with  bitters  and  aromatics,  with  seeming  advantage  in  inter- 
mittents ;  but  it  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  cinchona,  and 
cannot  be  depended  on.  It  is,  however,  useful  in  obstinate 
diarrhoea  and  alvine  hemorrhages  ;  and  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended in  the  malignant  coryza  (sjiuffles)  of  infants,  when, 
in  spite  of  keeping  the  bowels  regular  and  the  use  of  cordials, 
the  child  becomes  weak  and  pallid. 

The.  following  is  the  usual  form  of  exhibition  :  — 

Take  of  oak  bark  an  ounce ;  water  two  pints.  Boil  down 
to  a  pint  and  strain.  From  oak  bark,  thus  treated,  the  greater 
part  of  its  astringent  matter  is  extracted.  The  decoction  is 
nearly  inodorous,  has  a  brown  color,  and  the  austere  taste  of 
the  bark.  It  reddens  tincture  of  litmus,  and  is  precipitated 
by  solutions  of  isinglass,  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
lime-water,  and  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead, 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  are  there- 
fore incompatible  in  formulae  with  it.  The  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  the  last  two  salts  do  not  take  place  for  a  consid- 
erable time.     It  does  not  precipitate  tartar  emetic  in  solution. 

The  decoction  is  recommended  as  a  local  astringent;  it  is 
used  as  a  gargle  in  cynanche  and  relaxation  of  the  uvula ;  as 
an  injection  in  passive  uterine  hemorrhages,  epistaxis  of  aged 
persons,  in  leucorrhoea,  and  the  gleety  discharge  which  often 
remains  after  miscarriages.  It  is  also  a  useful  wash  in  piles 
and  procidentia  recti. 

The  extract  of  oak  bark  is  highly  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  rupture.  After  a  rupture  has  been  reduced,  bathe  the  part 
and  apply  the  truss  three  or  four  times  a  day  till  cured. 

Galls  are  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  astringents. 
They  are  seldom  used  as  an  internal  remedy,  although,  in 
combination  with  bitters  or  aromatics,  they  have  been  given 
in  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  passive  intestinal  hemorrhages,  and 
intermittents.  They  are  frequently  ordered  in  the  form  of 
gargles  and  injections  ;  and  an  ointment  formed  of  galls  in 
fine  powder,  with  eight  parts  of  simple  ointment  and  a  small 
proportion  of,  powdered  opium,  is  a  useful  application  to 
blind  piles.  For  internal  exhibition,  the  dose  of  galls  may  be 
from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple,  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Proof  spirit  dissolves  tannin.  Consequently  the  following 
tincture  of  galls  contains  all  the  astringency  of  the  galls,  and 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  cases.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  three  drachms.  Take  of  galls,  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  proof 
spirit,  sixteen  ounces.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  then  filter 
through  paper. 
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SOLANACE.E. 

The  Nightshade    Family. 

No.  32. 

CAPSICUM   ANNUUM. 

Red  Pepper.      Cayenne  Pepper. 

Geog:  Position.     East  and  West  Indies. 

Quality.     Pungent. 

Poiver.     Stimulant,  aperient. 

Use.     Rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  colds,  cholera. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural   Classification. 

Order  SOLANACEiE 

Linnwan  Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentrandria.      Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  270.  Willd.  Eta.  PL  1050.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  509. 
Barton,  Lcc.  88,  No.  135.  Kaf.  Med  Flor,  II.  20.3.  Whitlaw,  Mod.  Disc.  34. 
Lond  Disp.  235.  U  S.  Disp.  173.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  105.  Eaton,  Bot.  47,  1G8. 
Lond.  Encyo.  PI.  1G0.  Ballard  and  Garrod.  Mat.  Med.  350.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med. 
81.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  383.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  497.  Grav,  Bot  N  U.  S. 
352,  Beach,  Earn.  Ph.  G49.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  227.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  136. 
Kost,  Mat.  Med.  2GG.     Wood,  Class-Book,  447. 

Genus  CAPSICUM. 

From  the  Greek  Kama,  to  bite,  on  account  of  the  taste  of  the  fruit. 

Syn-onymes.  —  Lc  Piment  (Ft.),  Der  Spanisehe  Pfeffet  (Ger.),  Spaanchcpeper 
(Hutch),  II  Peberone  (It  ),  El  Pinientero  (Sp.),  Pimentao  (Port.),  Vallia-Capo- 
Molazo  (Malab.),  Perez  (Russ.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  four  -  five,  more  or  less  united,  mostly  per- 
sistent. 

Corolla.  Regular.  Limb  four-  five  cleft,  plaited  in  [estiva- 
tion, deciduous. 

Stamexs.  Four -five  (sometimes  one  abortive),  inserted  on 
the  corolla  alternate  with  its  segments.  Anthers  bursting 
longitudinally,  rarely  by  terminal  pores. 

Ovary.  Free  (superior),  two-celled,  with  the  placenta  in  the 
axis.     Styles  and  Stigmas  united  into  one. 

Fruit.     A  capsule  or  berry. 

Seeds.     Numerous.     Embryo  curved,  lying  in  fleshy  albumen. 
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capsicum  annuum. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Capsicum.  Calyx  five-cleft,  erect,  persistent.  Corolla  rotate, 
tube  very  short,  limb  plaited,  five-lobed.  Anthers  connivent. 
Fruit  capsular,  dry,  inflated,  two  -  three-celled.  Seeds  flat, 
very  acrid. 

Corolla  wheel-form.   .Berry  juiceless,  inflated.   Anthers  converging.    Calyx  angular. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Capsicum  annuum.  Stem  herbaceous,  angular,  branching 
above.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  petiolate,  glabrous. 
Peduncle  smooth,  axillary.  Calyx  angular,  with  short  acute 
lobes.  Corolla-lobes  spreading,  longer  than  the  stamens. 
Berry  oblong  or  subglobose,  red,  erect  or  pendulous. 

Stem  herbaceous.    Peduncles  solitary. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogynia. 
Monopetalous.  Flowers  inferior.  Corolla  regular.  Stamens 
alternate  with  petals.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry.  Cells  two. 
many  seeds.     JEslivation  plicate. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Capsicum  annuum  is  an  herbaceous,  branching  annual 
plant,  which,  though  a  native  of  both  the  Indies,  is  cultivated 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1548,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  Gerard's  time. 

The  stein  is  herbaceous,  roundish,  smooth,  crooked,  branch- 
ing, and  rising  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  smooth,  entire,  placed  on  long  footstalks  in  an  irregular 
order.  The  flowers  are  peduncled,  axillary,  solitary,  and 
white.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  tubular,  and  divided  at  the 
edges  into  five  short  segments.  The  corolla  is  wheel-shaped, 
five-cleft,  the  segments  pointed  and  plaited.  The  filaments 
are  short,  tapering,  with  oblong  anthers  ;  and  the  germen  is 
ovate,  supporting  a  slender  style,  which  is  longer  than  the  fila- 
ments, and  terminated  by  a  blunt  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  long, 
conical,  pendulous,  pod-like  berry,  of  a  shining  orange-scarlet 
or  sometimes  yellow  color,  two-celled,  and  containing  a  dry 
spongy  pulp  with  several  flat  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  in  a  green 
state  for  pickling,  and  ripe  for  mixing  with  other  ingredients, 
as  tomatos,  &c,  to  form  sauces.      They  are  also  dried  and 
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ground,  and  used  like  Cayenne  pepper.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  on  a  moderate  hot- 
bed, and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  plants  are 
two  or  three  inches  in  growth,  some  are  transplanted  into  a 
new  slight  hot-bed  to  forward  them  for  final  planting,  or,  in 
default  of  such  hot-bed,  they  are  placed  in  a  bed  of  light, 
rich  earth,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain  till  the  end  of  May,  and  protected  during 
the  night  by  mats.  They  will  flower  in  July  and  produce 
plenty  of  pods,  which  ripen  in  October. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  fruit  of  the  Capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper,  possesses 
an  aromatic  odor,  which  is  somewhat  impaired  by  drying, 
and  an  aromatic,  extremely  pungent,  acrimonious  taste,  setting 
the  mouth,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  and  the  impression  remaining 
long  on  the  palate.  These  sensible  qualities  are  imparted  to 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in- 
fused in  three  ounces  of  boiling  water  lost  twelve  grains. 
The  infusion  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  and  alcohol 
dissolves  the  precipitate.  It  is  only  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  pcrchloride  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphates  of 
iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  the  alkaline  subcarbonates,  and  alum  : 
and  is  not  altered  by  the  mineral  acids,  the  solution  of  potassa, 
nor  cilicized  potassa.  The  ethereal  tincture,  when  evaporated 
on  the  surface  of  water,  left  an  orange-colored  resin,  in  which 
the  pungency  of  the  Capsicum  was  concentrated.  These  ex- 
periments point  out  the  substances  which  are  incompatible  in 
formula  with  infusions  of  Capsicum,  and  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  contains  chiefly  cinchonia,  resin,  vegetable 
mucus,  and  an  acrid  principle,  a  fixed  oil,  in  which  the  acri- 
mony resides.  When  sold  in  powder,  Capsicum  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  red  lead,  which,  however,  is  readily  detected. 

The  berries  of  the  Capsicum  are  a  powerful  stimulant  un- 
accompanied with  any  narcotic  property.  They  have  been 
.successfully  given  in  atonic  gout,  in  dyspepsia,  when  accom- 
panied with  much  flatulence,  In  tympanitis  and  paralysis. 
In  dropsies  and  other  cachectic  complaints,  when  chalybeate? 
arc  indicated,  a  small  portion  of  powdered  Capsicum  is  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  addition  ;  and  it  has  been  employed 
with  remarkable  success  in  obstinate  intermittents.  The  ex- 
perience of  eminent  practitioners  of  its  efficacy  as  an  adjunct 
to  cinchona  in  intermittents,  is  conclusive.  It  has  also  been 
ton nd  very  beneficial  in  lethargic  affections,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  tinctures  of  the  day,  as  a  specific  for  these  affec- 
tions, is  but  an  infusion  of  Capsicum  (with  some  other  herbs) 
in  proof  spirit,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  diseases,  however,  in  which  Capsicum  has  been  found 
most  useful,  are  cynanche  maligna,  and  scarlatina  maligna,  in 
which  it  is  given  both  internally,  and  used  as  a  gargle.  Its 
sensible  effects  are  heat  in  the  stomach  and  a  general  glow 
over  the  body,  without  much  affecting  the  pulse,  and  as  a 
gargle  it  cleans  without  impeding  the  healing  of  the  ulcers 
of  the  fauces  ;  and  in  palsy  of  the  tongue  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Cataplasms  of  Capsicum  operate  as  powerful  ru- 
befacients in  chrome,  rheumatism,  palsy,  gout,  &c,  without 
blistering  the  skin,  and  are  likewise  used  to  relieve  the  conic 
and  delirium,  which  almost  constantly  attend  tropical  fevers. 
The  diluted  juice  of  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
in  ophthalmia  from  relaxation. 

Capsicum  has  become  notorious  as  a  principal  article  in  the 
practice  of  Thomsonian  doctors,  who  affirm  that  it  retains 
the  vital  heat,  and  causes  a  free  perspiration ;  they  boast  of 
employing  it  in  all  diseases,  in  doses  of  half  to  one  teaspoon- 
ful,  with  good  effect,  to  have  cured  agues,  fever,  &c.  with  it, 
and  to  have  found  it.  always  harmless. 

The  fruit  of  Capsicum,  commonly  called  red  pepper,  is 
gathered  when  ripe,  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded,  and  mixed  with 
salt ;  it  is  then  kept  stopped  in  bottles,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Cayenne  pepper.  A  mixture  of  sliced  cucum- 
bers, shallots,  or  onions,  cut  very  small,  a  little  lime-juice  and 
Madeira  wine,  with  a  few  pods  of  bird  pepper,  Capsicum  bac- 
catum,  well  mashed  and  mixed  with  liquor,  seldom  fails  to 
provoke  the  most  languid  appetite  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
there  called  Man-dram.  Gathered  fresh  from  the  plant,  the 
pods  of  all  the  species  are  liberally  used  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  to  assist  digestion  and  correct  flatulencies.  For  these 
purposes  only  is  the  plant  or  its  fruit  useful  in  food  ;  it  is 
scarcely  serviceable  to  the  healthy,  but  it  is  medicinal  to  the 
sick,  stimulating  the  stomach  and  exciting  the  nerves,  par- 
ticularly in  lethargic  and  paralytic  affections.  The  powder 
of  the  berries  sprinkled  in  socks  will  cure  cold  feet;  and,  as  a 
weak  wash,  it  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  relaxed  sore  eyes. 

Many  varieties  of  this  species  of  Capsicum  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Cayenne  pepper,  but  certainly  the  best,  which 
is  from  the  West  Indies  ready  prepared,  is  made  from  the 
Capsicum  baccalum,  or  bird  pepper.  Cayenne  pepper  is  often 
mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  sometimes  with  a  less  in- 
nocent substance,  the  red  oxide  of  lead.  This  fraud  may  be 
discovered  by  boiling  some  of  the  suspected  pepper  in  vinegar, 
and,  after  filtering  the  decoction,  adding  to  it  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  will  throw  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate ;  or  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  used,  in  which  case,  if 
the  pepper  contain  oxide  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  will  be 
produced,  which,  after  being  dried  and  exposed  to  heat,  mixed 
with  a  little  charcoal,  will  afford  a  globule  of  lead. 
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SOLANACE^l. 

The  Nightshade   Family. 
No    33. 
ATROPA   BELLADONNA 
Deadly  Nightshade.     Dwale. 

Geoff.  Position.     Europe. 

Quality.     Insipid,  poisonous. 

Power.     Narcotic,  anodyne. 

Use.     Dysentery,  fistula,  convulsions,  epilepsy. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    SOLANACE.E. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities. —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  260.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1016.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
230.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  508.  Barton,  Lee.  72,  No.  97.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  33. 
Lond.  Disp.  209.  U.  S.  Disp.  140.  Ec.  Disp  U.  S.  87.  Eaton,  Bot.  47,  151. 
Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  154.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  343.  Thomson,  Mat. 
Med.  436  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.  311.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  486.  Carson,  Illust. 
Med.  Bot.,  II.  19.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  355.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  645.  Henry, 
Med.  Herb.  95.     Wood,  Class-Book,  487. 

Genus   ATROPA. 

From  the  Greek  *Arpo7ror,  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  Fates  in  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, whose  office  it  was  to  cut  the  thread  of  human  life ;  this  office  the  poisonous 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  also  well  adapted  to  perform. 

Svnon'ymes.  —  La  Belladona  (Fr.),Die  Wolfskirsche  (Ger.),  Doodkruid  (Dutch) 
Atropa  (It.),  Atropa  (Sp.),  Belladonna  (Port.),  Bcschenaja  Wischnja  (Buss.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  four -five,  more  or  less  united,  mostly  per- 
sistent. 

Corolla.  Regular.  Limb  four  -five-cleft,  plaited  in  aestiva- 
tion, deciduous. 

Stamens.  Four -five  (sometimes  one  abortive),  inserted  in 
the  corolla  alternate  with  its  segments.  Anthers  bursting 
longitudinally,  rarely  by  terminal  pores. 

Ovary.  Free  (superior),  two-celled,  with  the  placenta  in  the 
axis.     Styles  and  stigmas  united  into  one. 
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Fruit.     A  capsule  or  berry. 

Seeds.     Numerous.    Embryo  curved,  lying  in  fleshy  albumen. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Atropa.  Calyx  persistent,  five-cleft.  Corolla  cam panulate. 
Stamens  five,  distant.  Berry  globose,  two-celled,  sitting  on 
the  calyx. 

Corolla  bell-form.  Stamens  distant.  Berry  globular,  two-celled,  sitting  on  the 
calyx. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Atropa  Belladonna.  Stem  herbaceous.  Leaves  ovate, 
entire.     Berries  black. 

Stem  herbaceous,  brachiate.    Leaves  ovate,  entire.     Berries  black  and  poisonous. 

The   Artifical   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogynia. 
Monopetalous.  Floivers  inferior.  Corolla  regular.  Stamens 
alternate  with  petals.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry.  Cells  two, 
many  seeds.     ^Estivation  plicate. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  an  exotic  perennial,  found,  however,  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  particularly  in  shady  places  where  the 
soil  is  calcareous,  flowering  in  June,  and  ripening  its  berries  in 
September.  The  root  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  creeping;  sending  up 
several  erect,  purple  colored,  herbaceous,  annual  stems  about 
three  feet  in  height,  branching,  leafy,  round,  and  somewhat 
fleshy.  The  leaves  are  lateral,  in  pairs  of  unequal  size,  decur- 
rent,  on  short  petioles,  egg-shaped,  pointed,  entire  ;  of  a  dusky- 
green  color  above  and  paler  below;  soft  and  fatty  to  the  touch. 
The  flowers  are  supported  on  one-flowered,  solitary,  axillary 
peduncles;  large,  drooping,  and  having  a  faint  narcotic  odor : 
the  calyx  is  green,  persistent,  and  deeply  divided  into  five 
ovate  segments  ;  the  corolla  bell-shaped,  of  a  lurid  hue  exter- 
nally, and  within  dusky  or  brownish-violet,  with  a  yellow, 
variegated  base,  inclosing  five  filaments  shorter  than  the  co- 
rolla, nodding,  and  bearing  large  anthers  ;  with  a  pyramidal 
germ,  supporting  a  long,  simple  style  and  two-lobed  stigma. 
The  ripe  berry  is  large,  seated  within  the  calyx,  roundish, 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side,  shining,  smooth, 
and  of  a  deep  purple  color;  containing  many  seeds,  and  a 
sweetish,  violet-colored  juice. 
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The  whole  plant,  and  especially  the  berries,  are  poisonous. 
Nature,  however,  has  been  more  parsimonious  in  her  warn- 
ings with  respect  to  this  plant  than  to  others  of  the  same 
natural  family.  Neither  the  smell  nor  the  taste  is  offensive  ; 
and  if  the  color  of  the  flowers  proves  in  some  degree  a  repel- 
lent, that  of  the  fruit  is  in  an  equal  degree  at  least  attractive 
and  inviting.  Hence  children,  and  persons  ignorant  of  the 
qualities  of  this  plant,  often  suffer  from  eating  the  berries. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES   AND   USES. 

The  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna  are  inodorous ;  the 
taste  is  slightly  nauseous,  sweetish,  and  subacrid.  They  do 
not  lose  their  active  properties  by  drying.  Several  eminent 
chemists  have  found  that  they  contain  a  substance  resem- 
bling animal  albumen,  salts  with  a  base  of  potassa,  and  a 
bitter  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol,  on  which  their  narcotic 
quality  depends  ;  and  which  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be 
an  alkali,  named  Atropia.  The  seeds  yield  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  this  principle.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poison- 
ous. The  symptoms  induced  are  those  of  intoxication,  ac- 
companied with  fits  of  laughter  and  violent  gestures  ;  great 
thirst,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  nausea,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
with  the  eyelids  drawn  down  ;  redness  and  tumefaction  of 
the  face,  stupor  or  delirium,  a  low  and  feeble  pulse,  paralysis 
of  the  intestines,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  best  mode  of 
averting  these  fatal  effects  is  by  exhibiting  emetics  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  of  copper,  and  assisting  their  operation  by 
irritating  the  fauces ;  then  evacuating  the  bowels  by  active 
purgatives  and  glisters  ;  and  following  these  by  large  doses 
of  vinegar  and  other  vegetable  acids.  The  recovery,  however, 
is  always  slow.  If  experiments  by  eminent  physicians  be 
correct,  lime-water  is  an  antidote  for  poisoning  by  this  plant. 

The  deleterious  effects  already  enumerated  demonstrate 
that  Atropa  Belladonna  is  a  very  powerful  narcotic.  It  is 
also  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  When  injudiciously  or  incau- 
tiously given,  or  when  it  is  taken  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  even  in  small  doses,  it  is  apt  to  induce  a  dryness  and 
stricture  of  the  pharynx  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, sickness,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  sight;  symptoms  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  necessity  of  suspending  its  use  for 
some  time,  and  giving  it  in  smaller  doses  when  it  is  resumed. 
The  internal  administration  of  this  well-known  plant  appears 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  its 
external  application.  Several  learned  practitioners  have  found 
this  plant  very  serviceable  in  the  early  stage  of  scirrhous  and 
cancerous  affections.  Others  have  asserted  that  it  cures  hy- 
drophobia; its  efficacy  in  this  disease  is,  however,  very  much 
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doubted,  for  it  produces  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms 
of  that  malady,  —  thirst;  together  with  constriction  of  the 
pharynx.  It  has  also  been  given  with  considerable  advan- 
tage in  obstinate  intermittents,  chronic  rheumatism,  gout, 
paralysis,  amaurosis,  epilepsy,  and  pertussis ;  in  the  last  dis- 
ease Dr.  Good  speaks  of  its  efficacy  from  his  own  experience. 

Dr.  John  Bailey,  in  his  observations  on  the  use  of  Bella- 
donna (8vo,  1817),  asserts  that  it  has  the  power  of  allaying 
convulsions  arising  from  scrofulous  irritation  ;  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects  in  neuralgia  facialis  have  been  well  ascertained. 
Though  the  powers  of  this  plant  as  a  narcotic  are  certainly 
great,  yet  they  have  not  been  found  sufficiently  constant  and 
permanent  to  insure  its  general  use.  Externally,  used  either 
as  a  fomentation,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered  and  sprinkled 
over  the  parts,  it  is  of  singular  efficacy  in  diminishing  the 
pain  of  cancerous  and  ill-conditioned  sores  ;  it  obtunds  the 
pain  of  hemorrhoids ;  and  as  the  infusion,  when  dropped  into 
the  eye,  produces  a  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  it  has  been 
proposed,  and  in  many  instances  found  useful,  for  dilating 
the  pupil  previous  to  the  extraction  of  the  cataract;  and  the 
extract  has  now  become  exceedingly  popular,  and  is  com- 
monly used  by  most  practitioners  in  this  country  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  application  gives  no  pain ;  and  it  is  well 
adapted  to  make  examination  of  the  state  of  the  lens  and 
capsule,  previous  to  determining  on  the  operation.  This 
plant  is  also  frequently  administered  internally  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  and  inflammation  of  the  retina.  It  has,  however, 
been  ascertained  that  this  power  is  destroyed  by  alkaline  so- 
lutions. Its  operation  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  radiated 
fibres  of  the  iris.  By  use  it  loses  its  effect,  but  regains  it 
after  the  application  has  been  for  a  short  time  suspended. 

Dr.  Hahnetnan  and  Professor  Koreff  have  stated'  that 
Atropa  Belladonna,  given  during  the  prevalence  of  scarla- 
tina, has  the  power  of  protecting  the  individual  who  takes  it 
from  the  infection.  Dr.  Randhahn,  physician  to  the  Orphan 
Hospital  at  Langendorf,  in  Prussia,  has  confirmed  this  fact, 
by  experiments  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  exposed  to 
the  contagion  in  the  above-named  hospital.  The  leaves  of 
Atropa  Belladonna  furnish  the  best  form  of  exhibition. 
Dr.  Paris  observes  the  recent  leaves,  powdered  and  made  into 
an  ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard,  properly  applied, 
prevents  priapasm,  and  relieves  chordee  more  effectually  than 
any  application  which  has  been  proposed.  Externally,  the 
leaves  make  a  good  assuaging  poultice.  Belladonna  may 
be  given  in  substance,  beginning  with  one  grain  of  the  dry 
leaves  powdered,  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  grains;  or  of  an  infusion  made  with  one  scruple 
of  the  dried  leaves  in  ten  fluid  ounces  of  boiling  water;  two 
ounces  may  be  given  daily  and  the  dose  cautiously  increased. 
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MYRICACE^l. 

The  Sweet  Gale  Family. 

No.  34. 
MYRICA     CERIFERA. 

Bayberry.     Wax  Myrtle. 

Geog:  Position.     United  States.     England. 

Quality.     Bitter,  wax -bearing. 

Power.     Astringent,  emetic. 

Use.     To  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  MYRICACE^E. 

Linnaan   Classification. 

Class  XXII.  Diwcia.     Order  Tetrandria. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1453.     Willi  Sp.  PI.  745.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 

620.     Lind.  Flor.  Med.  305.     Bigelow,  Mud    Bot,  III.  32.  Barton,  Lee.  215,  No 

394.     Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  244.     Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  183.  U.  S.  Disp.  207.    Ec. 

Disp.  U.  S.  268.     Eaton,  Bot    92,  324.     Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  830.     Thomson,  Mat. 
Med.  1175.      Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.  797.      Griff.  Med.  Bot.  583.     Gray,  Bot.  N. 

U.  S.  420.     Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  662.     Howard,  Bot.  Med.  272.  Kost.Mat.Med  471. 
Wood,  Class-Book,  499. 

Genus  MYRICA. 

From  the  Greek  pipa,  to  flow;  because  some  of  the  species  are  natives  of  river- 
banks  and  inundated  places. 

Svnontmes.  —  Le  Cirier  (Fr.).  Der  Wachsbaum  (Ger.),  Waschboompje  (Dutch), 
Woskownik  (Russ.),  Pors  (Dan.,  Nonv.,  and  Swed.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 
Calyx. 
Corolla.     None. 

Sterile  Flowers.      Stamens  two -six.     Anthers  two- 

four-celled,  opening  longitudinally. 
Fertile    Flowers.      Ovary  one-celled,  one-ovuled,  sur- 
rounded by  several  hypogynous  scales.     Stig?nas  two, 
subulate,  or  dilated  and  petaloid. 
Fruit.     Drupaceous  or  dry. 
Seeds.     Solitary,  erect,  without  albumen. 
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myrica  cerifera. 
The   Secondary   Characters. 

Myrica.  Flowers  dioecious.  Aments  ovate-oblong.  Scales 
loosely  imbricate,  lunate.  Sterile  Flowers.  Stamens  four 
-six,  short,  erect.  Anthers  large,  four-valved.  Fertile 
Flowers.  Ovary  one,  superior.  Styles  two,  spreading. 
Stigmas  two,  acute.     Drupe  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

Staminate  Flowers.  Anient  oblong.  Scales  lunulate.  Stamens  four- six. 
Anthers  four-valved.  Pistillate  Floweks.  Scaly  like  the  staminate.  Stigmas 
two.    Drupe  or  berry  one-seeded. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Myrica  cerifera.  Leaves  glabrous,  cuneate-oblong,  rather 
acute  or  obtuse,  distinctly  petiolate,  margin  entire  or  remotely 
dentate  above,  paler  and  with  distinct  veinlets  beneath. 
Aments  contemporary  with  the  leaves,  lateral,  naked.  The 
staminate  flower  larger,  with  lax,  roundish  scales.  Fruit 
spherical,  distinct,  clustered,  naked,  covered  with  wax. 

Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  acute,  with  distant  serratures  at  the  apex.  Staminate 
aments  lax.  Scales  acute.  Fruit  small,  globose,  covered  with  a  whitish  wax,  in  a 
mealy  state. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  DiceciA.  Stamens  apart  from  the  pistils  in  different, 
flowers  upon  different  plants.  Order  Tetrandria.  Shrubs 
angiospermous,  dioecious.  Ovary  one-seeded,  not  parasitic. 
Stamens  four -six.  Stigmas  two.  Leaves  punctate,  with 
resinous  glands. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  interesting  and  useful  shrub  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  most  abundant  on  the  sandy  sea-coast,  though 
frequently  found  in  dry  woods  and  fields.  It  varies  much 
in  size,  from  two  feet  to  eight.  The  stem  of  the  Bayberry 
is  covered  with  a  grayish  bark  and  has  a  very  branching 
top  with  numerous  dry-looking,  scattered  leaves,  varying  from 
wedge-lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate,  on  short  petioles.  The 
fertile  plants  produce  small  aments  of  flowers,  succeeded  by 
dense,  irregular  clusters  of  a  small,  round,  dry,  berry-like  fruit. 
This  fruit  consists  of  a  globular  stone  inclosing  a  kernel,  and 
covered  with  a  coating  of  whitish  wax,  which  being  separated 
by  boiling  water  constitutes  the  Bayberry  tallow  or  Myrtle 
wax  of  commerce. 
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MYRICA     CERIFERA. 

The  plant  growing  in  a  sandy  soil  has  a  thicker  bark  upon 
tne  root  than  that  found  in  other  localities,  and  is  considered 
of  a  better  quality.  The  roots  should  be  collected  early  in 
the  spring  or  late  in  the  fall,  freed  from  dirt,  and  pounded 
with  a  mallet  or  club  to  separate  the  bark.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  dried,  without  exposure  to  a  wet  or  damp  atmos- 
phere, and  reduced  to  powder,  previous  to  being  used. 

All  the  species  of  Myrica  grow  well  in  peat  soil,  or  sandy 
loam,  in  a  moist  situation.  They  are  increased  by  seeds  or 
layers,  but  not  readily  by  cuttings. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Various  experiments  prove  that  the  plant  Myrica  cerifera 
contains  tannin,  resin,  gallic  acid,  and  mucilage.  It  is  also 
astringent,  emetic,  pectoral,  nervine,  subnarcotic,  cephalic, 
vermifuge,  menagogue,  stomachic,  &c. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  form  of  disease  (so  valuable  and  im- 
portant is  the  plant  under  consideration)  in  which  the  Bay- 
berry,  rf  properly  administered,  will  not  prove  beneficial.  In 
many  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  the  decoction  is  in 
common  use  as  a  remedy  in  scarlet  fever,  and  it  is  usually  ad- 
ministered without  any  regard  to  quantity.  If  the  throat  is 
affected,  it  is  also  employed  with  very  great  advantage  as  a 
gargle.  Instances  are  not  uncommon  where  parents  have 
cured  their  children  of  this  distressing  and  dangerous  com- 
plaint by  this  article  alone,  after  the  attending  physicians  had 
given  them  up  as  hopeless. 

This  plant  is  also  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  dys- 
entery and  dropsy.  The  decoction,  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tea- 
cupful  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  will  rarely  fail  to 
effect  a  cure.  This  decoction  is  also  eminently  serviceable  in 
jaundice,  and  is  effectual  in  removing  all  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  urinary  passages. 

The  tea  is  a  useful  wash  in  badly  conditioned  sores,  and 
should  always  be  employed,  where  its  pungency  is  not  an  ob- 
jection. The  powder  makes  a  good  dentifrice,  and  not  only 
cleanses  the  teeth  by  its  mechanical  action  with  the  brush, 
but  renders  the  gums  more  sound  and  healthy.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  fine  powder  taken  in  water  once  a  day,  for  a  few 
days  in  succession,  will  remove  the  most  offensive  breath  by 
correcting  the  secretions.  Scented  with  the  fragrant  oils,  as 
golden-rod  or  spicy  wintergreen,  it  furnishes  a  delightful  snuff, 
which  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  headaches  and  colds;  it 
clears  the  head  and  relieves  the  headache,  and  operates  as  a 
sternutatory,  sometimes  causing  violent  sneezing. 

Myrtle  wax  or  Bayberry  tallow  of  commerce  is  a  concrete 
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oil,  of  moderate  hardness  and  consistence;  it  has  in  part  the 
tenacity  of  beeswax,  though  without  its  unctuosity  ;  it  also  pos- 
sesses with  these  properties  the  brittleness  in  some  degree  of 
the  resins.  The  color  of  this  wax  is  a  pale  green ;  the  shades  of 
the  different  species  of  Myrica  are  somewhat  varied;  in  most 
of  them  the  green  has  a  tendency  to  a  dirty  gray,  in  others  it 
is  lighter  and  more  transparent.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
1.0150.  It  is  fused  at  a  temperature  of  109°  Fahr.  By  suf- 
ficiently increasing  the  heat,  it  burns  with  a  peculiarly  clear 
and  white  flame,  producing  little  smoke,  and  during  the  com- 
bustion emits  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor. 

Chemists  and  physicians  who  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  properties  of  the  Myrtle  wax  furnished  by  the  different 
native  species  of  the  genus  Myrica,  have  made  some  very 
interesting  observations. 

1st.  That  water  has  no  action  upon  it,  either  when  cold  or 
at  the  boiling  point. 

2d.  Alcohol,  when  boiling,  dissolves  it  sparingly,  and  it  pre- 
cipitates again  in  cooling. 

3d.  Sulphuric  ether,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, dissolves  it  only  in  small  quantities,  but  acts  upon 
it  rapidly  when  boiling,  the  greater  part  of  which  separates  as 
the  ether  cools. 

4th.  Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  at  the  common  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  softens  the  wax ;  assisted  by  heat,  one 
hundred  grains  of  the  spirit  dissolve  six  grains  of  the  wax, 
part  of  which  separates  as  the  fluid  cools. 

5th.  When  boiled  with  liquid  potassa,  the  fluid  becomes 
turbid,  and  the  wax  rises  to  the  surface,  nearly  without  color, 
in  a  flocculent  form.  In  this  saponaceous  state  it  has  lost  its 
inflammability  and  fusibility,  and  forms  an  opaque  solution 
with  water. 

6th.  Pure  ammonia  exhibits  with  it  phenomena  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  those  produced  by  the  fixed  alkalies,  though 
in  a  less  degree  than  that  resulting  from  the  action  of  potash. 

7th.  The  mineral  acids  have  but  little  effect  upon  it;  the 
sulphuric,  when  assisted  by  heat,  converts  it  into  a  dark 
brown  mass ;  the  nitric  changes  the  color  from  green  to  a 
pale  yellow,  and  by  a  long  digestion  in  muriatic  acid  it  be- 
comes a  bright  orange. 

Bayberry  tallow  possesses  a  very  considerable  astringent 
quality,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  that  of  a  narcotic  or  ano- 
dyne. To  the  taste  the  grain  is  astringent  and  somewhat 
styptic,  making  a  very  sensible  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
fauces,  and  its  odor  is  pleasant  and  balsamic.  Its  astringent 
quality  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  kernel,  or  the  covering 
which  surrounds  the  seed,  and  which  gives  a  very  fine  lake 
color  in  the  fresh  state.  This  property  is  attributed  to  gallic 
acid,  but  the  experiments  are  not  satisfactory. 
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BOEAGINACEJE. 

The  Borage  Family. 
No.  35. 

BORAGO   OFFICINALIS. 

Borage.      Common  Borage. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe. 

Quality.     Oleraceous. 

Power.     Stomachic,  diaphoretic. 

Use.     The  herb  and  flowers  in  melancholy. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    BORAGINACE^E. 

IAnncean    Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities  —Lin.  Sp.  PI.  197.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  48.3.  Whitlaw,  Med. 
Disc.  25.  U.  S.  Disp.  1300.  Eaton,  Bot.  45,  159.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  122.  Pereira, 
El.  Mat.  Med.  337.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  500.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  334.  Wood,  Class- 
Book,  430. 

Genus  BORAGO. 

Supposed  by  Apuleius  to  be  an  alteration  of  corago,  from  Lat.  cor,  heart,  and 
ago,  to  affect ;  on  account  of  its  cordial  qualities. 

Synonymes.  —  Bourrache  (Fr.),  Borago  (Ger.),  Bernagie  (Dutch),  Borragginc 
(It.),  Borraja  (Sp  ),  Borragcm  (Port.),  Oguretschnaja  trawa  (Kuss.),  Borak  (Pol.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.      Sepals  five,  regular,  more  or  less  united  at  base,  per- 
sistent. 

Corolla.     Petals  five,  regular  (very  rarely  irregular),  united 
at  base,  hypog'ynous,  imbricate  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.     Five,  inserted  into  the  corolla  and  alternate  with 
its  lobes. 

Ovary.      Deeply  four-lobed,  the  Style  arising  from  the  base 
of  the  lobes. 

Fruit.     Nuts  or  achenia  four,  distinct. 

Seeds.     Solitary,  without  albumen.     Embryo  with  a  superior 
radicle.     Cotyledons  plano-convex. 
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borago  officinalis. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Borago.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  with  acute 
segments.  Orifice  crowned.  Filaments  converging.  Achenia 
rounded,  imperforate  at  base,  inserted  lengthwise  into  an 
excavated  receptacle. 

Corolla  wheel-form.  Segments  acute,  the  throat  closed  with  rays.  Filaments  con- 
niving.    Nuts  rounded,  closed  at  the  base,  rugose,  inserted  into  an  excavated  base. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Borago  officinalis.  Leaves  ovate,  alternate,  the  lower 
ones  petiolate.  Calyx  spreading.  Peduncles  terminal,  many- 
flowered. 

Leaves  alternate.     Calyx  spreading. 

The  Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogynia. 
Monopetalous.  Flowers  inferior.  Corolla  regular.  Herbs 
(rarely  shrubby).  Stamens  alternate  with  petals.  Fruit  four 
naked  achenia.     Leaves  rough. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

All  the  species  of  the  Borage  tribe  are  exotic  in  America, 
and  natives  principally  of  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  the  eastern  continent.  They  are  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
Levant,  and  Middle  Asia.  In  the  arctic  circle  they  are  less 
frequent,  and  almost  disappear  in  the  tropics.  A  few  species 
only  are  found  in  such  latitudes  ;  and  in  North  America,  in- 
troduced on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  they  are 
less  abundant  than  in  Europe. 

Borago  officinalis  is  an  annual  and  sometimes  a  biennial 
succulent  plant,  native  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States 
a  common  inhabitant  of  the  garden,  and  of  cultivated  grounds. 
The  stem  is  herbaceous,  straight,  and  furnished  with  rough 
hair;  radical  leaves  very  large,  oval,  and  supported  by  long 
canaliculate  petioles  ;  caulinary  leaves  sessile,  oval,  lanceolate, 
and  hairy  ;  flowers  blue,  paniculate,  distant  from  each  other 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ;  corolla  rotate,  orifice  closed 
by  six  connivent,  lanceolate,  and  acute  processes;  anthers 
close  to  each  other.  The  whole  plant  is  rough,  erect,  three 
feet  high,  with  terminal  clusters  of  handsome  sky-blue  flowers, 


BORAGO     OFFICINALIS. 

which    make   a   beautiful  appearance,  and  are  produced  for 
several  months  in  succession. 

The  common  Borage  is  raised  from  seed ;  it  loves  a  dry 
soil.  This  plant  will  grow  even  when  transplanted,  but  it 
prospers  best  when  it  remains  where  sown.  Where  the  young 
leafy  tops  and  flower-spikes  are  in  demand,  permit  the  stem 
to  run  up. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Borago  officinalis  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  possesses 
an  herbaceous  and  mucilaginous  taste.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
contain  a  mucilaginous  substance  ;  a  matter  containing  ni- 
trogen, soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol;  acetate  and 
other  salts  of  potassa ;  salts  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  potassa. 
To  these  constituents  the  plant  owes  all  its  active  principles. 
The  French  formerly  held  this  plant  in  very  high  estimation, 
and  considered  it  one  of  the  four  famous  cordial  flowers,  but 
among  the  moderns  it  has  fallen  into  neglect. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  sweetened  with  honey 
is  frequently  employed  as  a  demulcent,  refrigerant,  and  gently 
diaphoretic  drink  in  catarrhal  affections,  rheumatism,  diseases 
of  the  skin,  &c. 

A  water  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  held  in 
great  esteem  as  a  cordial  and  strengthener ;  it  will,  however, 
produce  but  little  benefit  if  the  constitution  is  not  at  the  same 
time  improved  by  the  judicious  employment  of  a  proper  diet, 
air,  exercise,  and  clothing. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  stem  and  leaves,  or  a  sirup, 
may  be  used  with  great  benefit  in  all  putrid  and  pestilential 
fevers,  to  resist  and  expel  the  morbific  matter.  It  is  also  ser- 
viceable in  obstinate  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  affections  of  the 
lungs.     Dose,  from  two  to  four  ounces. 

The  flowers  made  into  a  conserve  were  formerly  recom- 
mended in  putrid  malignant  fevers,  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints; they  remove  obstructions,  and  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  jaundice.  They  may  also  be  applied  externally  with 
great  advantage  as  an  emollient.  In  a  great  number  of  in- 
flammatory cases,  Borage  is  frequently  employed  as  a  demul- 
cent, diuretic,  and  sudorific  ;  it  is  of  a  remarkable  cooling  na- 
ture, and  consequently  may  be  used  with  success,  particularly 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes  externally,  and  inwardly  in  fevers, 
as  above.  

The  capability  of  sustaining  the  health,  vigor,  and  strength 
of  the  system  in  man  upon  a  diet  purely  vegetable,  is  estab- 
lished beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  When  this  food  is  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  of  a  good  quality,  more  robust,  active, 
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and  vigorous  frames,  and  a  greater  amount  of  general  health, 
than  are  presented  by  the  individuals  who  make  use  of  it, 
can  scarcely  be  met  with  in  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
country,  or  among  any  other  classes  of  society,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  their  diet.  Although  vegetable  aliment  re- 
quires a  longer  time  to  digest  in  the  stomach  than  that  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  latter  presents 
a  larger  amount  of  nutritive  matter  in  a  smaller  bulk  than 
the  former;  yet  it  is  indisputable  that  the  human  system  can 
derive  from  vegetable  food  as  great  a  quantity  of  suitable 
nourishment  as  from  animal,  while  the  former  produces  much 
less  excitement  and  heat,  and  is  therefore  far  less  liable  to 
produce  overfulness  of  the  bloodvessels,  or  to  predispose  the 
organs  to  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  who  make  use  of  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable 
substances,  properly  cooked,  more  especially  the  farinaceous 
seeds  and  roots,  have  a  manifest  advantage  in  looks,  strength, 
and  spirits  over  those  who  partake  largely  of  animal  food; 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  firm,  healthy  plumpness  of  their 
muscles,  and  the  transparency  of  their  skins.  This  statement, 
though  somewhat  at  variance  with  popular  opinion,  is  amply 
supported  by  experience. 

Vegetable  food  contains  gluten,  starch,  and  gum. 

Vegetable  gluten  is  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vege- 
tables ;  it  is  contained  in  all  the  farinaceous  seeds,  and  in 
many  of  the  roots,  leaves,  and  fruits  of  various  plants.  It  is 
the  principle  which  imparts  to  flour  the  property  of  ferment- 
ing and  making  bread.  Of  the  nutritive  properties  of  gluten, 
distinct  from  its  other  vegetable  principles,  but  little  is  known. 
The  superior  nutritious  power  of  wheat-flour,  which  contains 
a  greater  abundance  of  gluten  than  all  the  other  farinaceous 
substances,  sufficiently  proves,  that,  in  combination  with  starch, 
it  is  highly  nourishing. 

Starch  is  another  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables ; 
it  is  obtained  from  all  the  farinaceous  seeds  and  roots.  Of 
its  nutritive  properties  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  is  sel- 
dom used  in  a  separate  state  as  food.  It  is  often  adminis- 
tered boiled  in  water,  as  an  article  of  diet  during  sickness, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  demulcents  in  diseases  of  the  bowels. 

Gum.  The  vegetable  gums  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
acacia,  the  gum  Arabic  of  the  shops,  and  from  the  plum,  cherry, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  are  highly  nutritious.  Whole  caravans 
passing  through  the  deserts  have  subsisted  upon  gum  alone, 
possessing  at  the  same  time  sufficient  vigor  and  strength. 
Gum  is  seldom,  however,  made  use  of  as  an  aliment.  Dis- 
solved in  water,  it  is  largely  used  as  a  demulcent  drink  for 
patients  laboring  under  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  in  all  the  febrile  affections  or  diseases  of  the  bowels, 
it  is  almost  the  only  drink  or  diet  that  should  be  allowed. 
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Fruit.      Capsule  of  three  dehiscent  carpels  opening  elastically. 
Seeds.     With  a  large  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 
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EUPHOHBIACE^E. 

The  Spurge  Family. 

No.  36. 

EUPHORBIA    IPECACUANHA. 

Wild  Ipecac.     American  Ipecacuanha. 

Geog.  Position.     United  States. 
Quality.     Sweetish,  milky. 
Power.     Emetic,  cathartic,  stimulant. 
Use.     Dropsy,  caries,  toothache,  &c. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  XXI.  Monacia.     Order  Monandria. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  653.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  881.  Lind.  Flor.Med.  195. 
Bigelow,  Med.  Bot,  III.  108.  Barton,  Lee.  142,  No.  255.  Barton,  Vcg.  Med. 
Bot.,  I.  211.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  181.  Whitlaw,  Med.Disc.  89.  Lond.  Disp.  340. 
U.  S.  Disp.  330.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  172.  Eaton,  Bot.  87,  243.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI. 
400.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  780.  Percira,  El.  Mat.  Med.  240.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  592. 
Carson,  lllust.  Med.  Bot.,  II.  37.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  406.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  675. 
Henry,  Med.  Herb.  58     Kost,  Mat.  Med.  93.     Wood,  Class-Book,  449. 

Genus  EUPHORBIA. 

This  genus  is  the  Euphorbion  of  Dioscorides,  and  it  was  so  named  after  Euphor- 
1ms,  physician  to  Juba,  king  of  Lybia. 

Synonvmes.  —  L'Euphorbe  (Fr.),  Das  Euphorbium  (Ger),  Euphorbium  (Dutch), 
Euforbio  (It.),  Euforbio  (Sp  ),  Euphorbio  (Port.). 

The  Essential  Characters. 

Calyx.     Inferior,  lobed,  or  wanting. 

Corolla.     Petals  or  scales  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  or 
wanting. 

Sterile  Flowers.     Stamens  definite  or  indefinite,  dis- 
tinct or  monadelphous.     Anthers  two-celled. 
Fertile  Flowers.      Ovary  free,  of  two -nine  more  or 
less  united  carpels,  coherent  to  a  central  prolongation 
of  the  axis.     Styles  distinct,  often  two-cleft. 
Fruit.      Capsule  of  three  dehiscent  carpels  opening  elastically. 
Seeds.     With  a  large  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. 
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euphorbia   ipecacuanha. 

The  Secondary  Characters. 
Euphorbia.  Floivers  Monoecious,  mostly  achlamydeous. 
Involucre  monophyllous,  subcampanulate,  with  four -five  pet- 
aloid  segments  alternating  with  as  many  external,  gland-like 
teeth.  Sterile  flowers,  twelve  or  more.  Stamen,  one. 
Filament  articulated  in  the  middle.  Fertile  flowers,  soli- 
tary, central.  Ovary  pedicellate.  Styles  three,  bifid.  Capsule 
three-lobed,  three-celled.      Cells  one-seeded. 

Involucre  perianth-like,  inflated,  with  alternating  petal-like  segments.  Staminate 
florets  twelve  or  more,  at  the  base  of  the  stipe  of  the  pistillate  flower,  each  consisting 
of  an  anther  united  to  a  pedicel  by  a  filament.  Pistillate  flower  central,  single, 
stiped,  with  three  two-cleft  styles.     Capsule  three-lobed. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha.  Procumbent  or  suberect,  small, 
smooth.  Leaves  opposite,  obovate,  and  lanceolate.  Pedun- 
cles elongated,  axillary,  one-flowered. 

Procumbent,  small,  glabrous.  Leaves  opposite,  oboval  or  lanceolate.  Peduncles 
axillary,  elongated,  one- flowered. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Moncecia.  Stamens  apart  from  the  pistils  in  differ- 
ent flowers  upon  the  same  plants.  Order  Monandria. 
Monoecious.  Calyx-like  involucel  inclosing  several  stami- 
nate (monandrous)  flowers  with  one  pistillate  flower. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  very  singular  species  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha  is  ex- 
clusively a  native  of  the  United  States.  It  is  extremely 
amorphous,  varying  so  much  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  their 
color,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plant,  that 
in  its  different  states  it  might  be  taken,  by  those  unacquainted 
with  it,  for  several  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus.  The 
root  is  perennial,  large,  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  gener- 
ally near  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is 
tuberculated  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  sending  off  towards  its 
upper  end  numerous  smaller  roots,  generally  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  crow  or  goose  quill,  and  sometimes  larger.  The 
stems  are  numerous,  dichotomous,  white  under  the  earth  or 
sand,  and  red,  pale  green,  or  yellow  above.  The  stipules  are 
heart-shaped  and  small.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile,  and 
are  generally  oval,  sometimes  obovate,  occasionally  lanceo- 
late, and  not  unfrequently  even  linear.     They  are  always  en- 
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tire  on  their  margins,  but  sometimes  when  obovate  are  emar- 
ginated  or  notched  at  the  apex.  While  the  plant  is  in  flower 
in  May  the  leaves  are  very  small,  when  it  grows  older  they 
become  much  increased  in  size.  The  flowers  are  situated  in 
solitary  and  flowered  peduncles,  varying  in  length  from  less 
than  an  inch  to  three  inches.  The  seeds  are  three  in  number, 
inclosed  in  a  triangular-like  capsule. 

This  plant  is  very  generally  confined  to  the  great  Atlantic 
alluvial  region  extending  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida  and 
Mexico,  along  the  sea,  and  very  common  there  in  sands  and 
pine  woods.  It  blossoms  from  June  to  August,  and  affords  a 
multitude  of  varieties.  It  delights  in  a  loose,  moist,  sandy 
soil,  and  is  often  found  growing  in  beds  of  sand  only.  As 
the  root  alone  is  used,  it  may  be  gathered  for  medical  pur- 
poses at  any  time.  It  is  equally  efficacious  whether  dug  in 
April  or  September.     It  might  be  exported  and  afforded  cheap. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  name  given  to  the  root 
of  the  several  varieties  of  this  genus  by  the  Indians  of  Lou- 
isiana is  Peheca,  so  very  similar  to  the  Brazilian  native  name 
of  Ipeca,  and  both  meaning  emetic  root. 

The  plate  represents  an  entire  plant  of  the  crimson  variety, 
with  a  portion  of  the  root.  The  specimen  from  which  this 
figure  was  drawn  (in  May)  had  a  root  of  the  thickness  of  the 
lowest  part  five  and  a  half  feet  long.  Where  the  stems  are 
red,  they  appeared  above  the  sand. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES   AND,  USES. 

Euphorbia  Ipecacuanh.e  has  been  very  particularly  an- 
alyzed by  several  eminent  chemists.  It  contains  mucilage, 
sugar,  starch,  caoutchouc,  resin,  an  essential  oil,  tannin  and  a 
peculiar  principle  similar  to  Emeta,  which  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  colors  it  yellow,  but  insoluble  in  water,  forming  oxalic 
acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  might  be  called  Oxalemis.  The 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  different  varieties  have  a  sweetish 
and  not  unpleasant  taste,  with  a  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed, 
but  no  nauseous  taste  or  smell.  The  milk  is  acrid,  and  by 
siecation  between  the  fingers  it  is  convertible  into  caoutchouc. 

The  properties  of  this  plant  are  emetic,  cathartic,  diapho- 
retic, expectorant,  astringent,  rubefacient,  blistering,  and  stimu- 
lant. It  is  highly  recommended  by  some  physicians  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  officinal  ipecacuanha,  which  some  even  think  it 
ought  to  supersede;  but  others  contend  it  is  less  mild  and 
bland,  and  although  equal,  or  even  stronger,  is  not  so  useful  in 
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all  indications.  It  has  been  considered  too  violent  in  its 
operation,  but  it  has  since  been  found  manageable  and  safe: 
the  action  is  always  proportionate  to  the  quantity  taken, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  common  ipecacuanha.  As  a 
cathartic,  the  plant  has  been  found  equal  or  better  than  jalap 
or  scammony,  requiring  only  half  the  dose ;  ten  grains  will 
commonly  purge  well,  while  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  pro- 
duce repeated  evacuations  from  the  stomach.  Given  in  large 
doses  they  excite  violent  vomiting,  attended  with  heat,  vertigo, 
dizziness,  and  debility.  A  diversity,  however,  has  been  noticed 
in  various  constitutions,  the  same  doses  being  sometimes  inert, 
cathartic  or  emetic,  or  both  ;  in  some  instances  it  often  pro- 
duces nausea  even  in  small  doses,  and  then  acts  as  a  diapho- 
retic, like  ipecacuanha,  to  which  it  is  preferable  by  having 
no  unpleasant  taste,  nor  exciting  pains  and  spasms. 

These  peculiar  properties  reside  in  the  thick  bark  of  the 
root,  which  forms  two  thirds  of  the  whole  root,  and  produces 
one  twelfth  of  watery  extract  and  one  tenth  of  alcoholic  ex- 
tract. It  may  be  substituted  for  ipecacuanha  in  all  the 
pharmaceutic  preparations,  wine,  tincture,  extract,  &c.  The 
emetic  dose  of  the  wine  is  an  ounce;  of  the  extract,  three  to 
five  grains.  When  used  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  the 
dose  is  three  or  four  grains  of  the  powder.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  opium  or  antimonials. 

The  root  of  the  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanhje,  bruised  and  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  produces  vesication  in  about  twelve  hours, 
which  lasts  two  or  three  days ;  this  property  has  not  yet,  how- 
ever, been  applied  to  practical  purposes,  but  it  is  probably 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  officinal  Eitphorbium  used  by  farriers. 

This  plant  has  been  given  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropsies,  but 
owing  to  its  effects,  its  internal  use  is  now  rejected.  Neither 
as  an  errhine  can  it  be  used  alone,  for  it  sometimes  occasions 
so  much  inflammation  as  to  produce  hemorrhage  from  the 
nostrils  and  swell  the  integuments  of  the  head.  When  prop- 
erly diluted,  however,  with  starch  or  any  other  inert  powder, 
and  cautiously  used,  it  is  an  effectual  and  excellent  errhine  in 
lethargy,  deafness,  palsy,  amaurosis,  and  similar  cases. 

The  milk  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  is  good  to  destroy 
warts  and  cure  herpes ;  it  also  affords  a  kind  of  black  varnish 
or  gum-elastic. 

In  combination  with  sulphate  of  potassa  and  opium  the 
root  of  this  plant  furnishes  a  Dover's  powder  which  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositus.  Indeed, 
it  has  the  advantage  over  the  foreign  article,  that  its  taste  and 
odor  are  not  unpleasant.  Considering  how  often  the  imported 
ipecacuanha  is  adulterated,  it  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  pay  more  particular  attention  to  this  native  ar- 
ticle, which  may  become  even  an  advantageous  substitute, 
and  is  a  real  addition  to  our  list  of  valuable  emetics. 
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SOLANACE^:. 

The  Nightshade    Family. 

No.  37. 

SOLANUM   DULCAMARA. 

Bittersweet.      Woody  Nightshade. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 

Quality.     Nauseous,  somewhat  sweet. 

Power.     Anodyne,  repelling,  diuretic. 

Use.     Contusions,  rheumatism,  pleurisy,  asthma,  &c. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  SOLANACE^E. 

Linnasan  Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.      Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  '.'64.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1028.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  233. 
Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  156.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  511.  Bigelow,  Med.  BoL,  I.  169.  Bar- 
ton, Lee.  272,  No.  501.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  86.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  34.  Lond. 
Disp.  592.  U.  S.  Disp.  811.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  382.  Eaton,  Bot.  47,  432.  Loud. 
Encvc.  PI.  156.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  349.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  1075. 
Percira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  332.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  480.  Grav,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  355. 
Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  672.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  231.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  44.  Kost, 
Mat.  Med.  531.     Wood,  Class-Book,  448. 

Genus  SOLANUM. 

Etymology  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  Lat.  sol,  the  sun,  and  Greek  Svev, 
without  having  reference  to  the  Nightshade  species.  Others  from  solari,  to  comfort, 
though  the  application  is  not  evident. 

Synontmes.  —  Morclla  (Fr.),  Dcr  Schwarze  Nachtsehatten  (Gcr.),  Z  waste  Nagt- 
schade  (Dutch),  Solatronero  (It.),  Hierbe  Mora  (Sp.),  Herva  Moira  (Port.),  Ena- 
heddib  (Arab.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  four -five,  more  or  less  united,  mostly  per- 
sistent. 

Corolla.  Regular.  Limb  four-  five  cleft,  plaited  in  aestiva- 
tion, deciduous. 

Stamens.  Four -five  (sometimes  one  abortive),  inserted  on 
the  corolla  alternate  with  its  segments.  Anthers  bursting 
longitudinally,  rarely  by  terminal  pores. 

Ovary.  Free  (superior),  two-celled  (four-celled  in  Datura), 
with  the  placenta  in  the  axis.  Styles  and  stigmas  united 
into  one. 
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Fruit.     A  capsule  or  berry. 

Seeds.     Numerous.     Embryo  curved,  lying  in  fleshy  albumen. 

The  Secondary  Characters. 
Solanum.  Calyx  five  -ten  parted,  persistent.  Corolla  ro- 
tate, sub-campanulate.  Tube  very  short.  Limb  plicate,  five  - 
ten-lobed.  Anthers  erect,  slightly  cohering  or  connivent,  open- 
ing by  two  pores  at  the  top.  Berry  two  -  six-celled,  sub- 
globose  or  depressed,  often  torose.     Seeds  numerous. 

Calyx  five  -  ten-parted,  permanent.  Corolla  bell  or  wheel-form,  five-lobed,  plaited. 
Anthers  thickened,  partly  united,  with  two  pores  at  the  top.  Berry  containing  many- 
seeds,  two  -  six-celled. 

The   Specific   Characters. 
Solanum  Dulcamara.     Stem  shrubby,  flexuous,  thornless. 
Leaves  ovate-cordate,  upper  ones  hastate.      Clusters  cymose. 

Stem  unarmed,  woody,  climbing.  Lower  leaves  mostly  cordate,  glabrous.  Upper 
leaves  mostly  guitar-hastate,  few-flowered.     Corymbs  opposite  to  leaves. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogvnia. 
Monopetalous.  Flowers  inferior.  Corolla  regular.  Herbs 
rarely  shrubby.  Stamens  alternate  with  petals.  Fruit  a  cap- 
sule or  berry.      Cells  two,  many  seeds.     JEstivation  plicate. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Solanum  Dulcamara  is  a  true  Solanum,  and  a  well- 
known  shrubby  plant,  native  of  Europe  and  naturalized  in 
the  United  States,  growing  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  from  New  England  to  Ohio  in  shady,  fertile  grounds, 
especially  in  watery  situations,  and  flowering  from  June  to 
August. 

The  root  is  ligneous,  the  stem  woody,  roundish,  twining, 
branched,  and  climbing  (when  supported)  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  on  footstalks,  smooth, 
soft,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  and  of  a  dull  green 
color,  the  lowermost  cordate  and  undivided,  and  the  upper- 
most halbert-shaped ;  they  are  all  entire  at  the  margin. 
The  flowers  are  in  elegant  clusters  opposite  to  the  leaves,  or 
terminal,  drooping,  spreading,  smooth,  alternately  subdivided, 
and  having  the  semblance,  but  not  the  structure,  of  a  true 
cyme  ;  each  consisting  of  a  small,  purplish  calyx  with  blunt 
segments,  a  corolla  of  five  reflected,  equally  divided,  pointed, 
bright  violet-colored  segments,  with  two  round  green  dots  at 
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the  base,  and  a  longitudinal  deeper  purple  vein  through  the 
centre  of  each  segment,  and  large,  erect,  almost  sessile  lemon- 
yellow  anthers  ;  the  berries,  which  ripen  in  September  and 
October,  are  oval,  scarlet,  very  juicy,  bitter,  and  esteemed 
poisonous.  They  continue  to  hang  in  beautiful  bunches  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen. 

The  annual  stems  or  extreme  twigs  are  the  parts  most 
commonly  employed,  and  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  as  at  that  season  they  are  more 
powerful,  depending,  perhaps,  on  their  being  less  succulent, 
and  containing  more  of  the  peculiar  secretion  on  which  the 
virtues  of  the  plant  depend.  The  soil  in  which  the  plant 
grows  also  affects  its  medicinal  powers ;  a  high  and  dry  sit- 
uation being  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  a  point  of  agreement  among  the  plants  brought 
together  in  Natural  Orders  which  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance.  This  is,  that  those  plants  which  agree  in  struc- 
ture almost  invariably  correspond  in  properties  also.  Thus, 
when  a  plant  is  recognized  as  a  member  of  a  particular  Nat- 
ural Order,  an  almost  certain  account  may  be  given  of  its 
properties,  —  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  injurious  or  wholesome, 
to  furnish  valuable  medicines  or  important  articles  of  food. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  plant  do  not  pervade  every  portion  of  it,  and  that  it 
may  hence  be  possible  to  obtain  wholesome  nutriment  even 
from  members  of  orders  most  distinguished  for  their  delete- 
rious properties.  The  plant  under  consideration,  for  instance, 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  common  potato  (Solanum 
tuberosa),  and  is  one  instance  among  a  few  others  that  have 
been  noticed  of  plants  of  the  same  order  greatly  differing  in 
their  medicinal  properties. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  Solanum  Dulcamara  contains  an  alkaloid  substance 
originally  discovered  by  M.  Desfosses,  of  JBesan$on,  in  the 
berries  of  the  Solanum  nigrum,  and  has  been  subsequently 
found  in  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  berries  of  the  plant  under 
consideration.  This  substance  he  called  Solania.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  white  opaque  powder,  inodorous  and  slightly 
bitter,  fusible  at  a  little  above  212 -,  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  capable  of  neutralizing  the 
acids.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  juice  of  the  berries 
by   ammonia,  drying   this    precipitate,  and   treating  it  with 
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boiling  alcohol.  The  alkali  is  deposited  as  the  spirit  cools. 
Besides  Solania,  the  twigs  of  the  Solanum  Dulcamara  con- 
tain also  a  peculiar  principle,  to  which  Pfaffgave  the  name  of 
Pieroglycion,  indicative  of  the  taste  they  possess.  This  may 
be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by  the  following  process. 
The  watery  extract  is  treated  with  alcohol,  the  tincture  evap- 
orated, the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  precipi- 
tated with  subacetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  this  salt  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquor  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  acetic  ether,  which 
yields  the  principle  in  the  form  of  small  isolated  crystals  by 
spontaneous  evaporation.  In  the  plant  are  also  found  a  veg- 
eto-animal  substance,  gummy  extractive,  gluten,  wax,  resin, 
benzoin,  acid  starch,  lignine,  and  various  salts  of  lime. 

The  whole  plant  is  used  as  an  alterative,  anodyne,  diuretic, 
narcotic,  repellent,  &c.  The  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  followed 
by  a  sweetness  (whence  the  name)  not  unlike  that  of  liquor- 
ice-root, depending  probably  on  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  with 
a  slight  degree  of  acrimony.  The  article  is  very  strongly 
recommended  by  many  very  respectable  practitioners,  and  pro- 
nounced adequate  to  produce  nearly  all  the  good  effects  of 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  mercury,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  hu- 
moral asthma,  dropsy,  and  in  lepra  vulgaris  and  alphos,  scabies, 
ptyriasis,  and  all  cutaneous  affections.  It  has  also  been  used 
in  pleurisy,  peripneumonia,  dyslochia,  amenorrhea,  and  scrof- 
ula. Dr.  Willan,  in  his  description  and  treatment  of  cutane- 
ous diseases,  remarks,  that  "  Bitter-sweet  is  not  applicable  for 
the  cure  of  lepra  nigricans,"  nor  is  it  of  the  least  use  in  acute 
rheumatism,  and,  notwithstanding  some  have  strongly  recom- 
mended it  in  fluor  albus  and  suppression  of  the  menses,  it 
has  proved  of  little  advantage. 

When  given  in  too  large  doses  at  first,  Solanum  Dulcamara 
occasions  nausea,  vomiting,  syncope,  violent  palpitation  and 
convulsive  twitchings  in  the  eyelids,  lips,  and  hands.  It  there- 
fore requires  to  be  begun  with  small  doses,  which  ought  to  be 
always  moderate  and  gradually  increased,  beginning  with  one 
ounce  of  the  decoction  of  five  grains  of  the  extract  three 
times  daily ;  but  when  most  cautiously  administered,  if  the 
above  symptoms  occur,  the  dose  must  be  lessened,  and  some 
aromatic  conjoined. 

The  usual  form  under  which  Bittersweet  is  used  is  that 
of  watery  infusion  or  decoction ;  of  which  two  ounces  may 
be  taken  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  some 
slight  disorder  of  the  head  indicates  the  activity  of  the  medi- 
cine. It  may  also  be  given  in  substance  pulverized.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  may  be  from  twenty  grains  to  one  drachm, 
taken  in  a  "cupful  of  milk.  In  cutaneous  affections,  a  stron^ 
decoction  is  often  applied  with  good  effect  to  the  skin,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  medicine  is  taken  internally. 
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•  The  Elm  Family. 

No.  38. 

ULMUS    FULVA. 

Slippery  Elm.     Red  Elm. 

Geog.  Position.     North  America. 

Quality.     Mucilaginous. 

Power.     DcTnulcent,  tonic. 

Use.     Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c,  inflammation. 

BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  ULMACE^E. 

Linnman   Classification. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.      Order  Digynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  327.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1324.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A 
200.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  303.  Barton,  Lcc.  286,  No.  541.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  271 
Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  43.  Lond.  Disp.  644.  U.  S.  Disc.  742.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  407. 
Eaton,  Bot.  50,  464.  Loud.  Encvc.  PI.  208.  Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med 
392.  Pcreira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II.  204.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  563.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S. 
399.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  676.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  295.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  110 
Kost,  Mat.  Med.  562.     Wood,  Class-Book,  482. 

Genus    ULMUS. 

From  Elm,  its  original  name  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  Gothic,  and  other  Celtic 
dialects,  having  remained  unchanged  in  English. 

Synontmes.  — L'Orme  (Fr.),  Die  Ulme  (Ger.),  Olm  (Dutch),  Olmo  (It.,  Sp., 
Port.),  Kasagatsch  (Turk.),  Ilim  (Russ.),  Ilm  (Pol.),  Morskoe  Salo  (Russ.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Free  from  the  ovary,  campanulate,  four  -  five-cleft, 

imbricate  in  aestivation. 
Corolla.     Wanting. 
Stamens.     Inserted  in  the  base  of  the  calyx,  as  many  as  its 

lobes,  and  opposite  to  them. 
Ovary.     One  -  two-celled.      Ovules  solitary.      Stigmas  two, 

distinct. 
Fruit.     Indehiscent,  either    a    samara    or   drupe,   one-celled, 

one-seeded. 
Seed.     Pendulous,  without  albumen.     Cotyledons  foliaceous. 
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ulmus  fulva. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Ulmus.  Flowers  perfect.  Calyx  campanulate,  four -five- 
cleft.  Stamens  five -eight.  Styles  two.  Samara  compressed, 
with  a  broad,  membranaceous  border. 

Calyx  bell-form,  withering.  Border  four -five-cleft.  Seed  one,  inclosed  in  a  flat 
membranaceous  samara.    Stamens  vary  from  four  to  eight. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Ulmus  fulva.  Branches  rough.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acu- 
minate, nearly  equal  at  base,  unequally  serrate,  pubescent  both 
sides,  very  rough.  Buds  covered  with  fulvous  down.  Flowers 
sessile. 

Branches  scabrous,  whitish.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  nearly  equal  at 
the  base,  unequally  serrate,  pubescent  both  sides,  very  scabrous.  Buds  tomentose, 
with  very  dense  yellowish  wool.    Flowers  sessile. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Digynia.  Apet- 
alous.     Trees.     Fruit  a  samara. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Ulmus  is  a  genus  of  hardy  trees,  most  of  them  valued  for 
their  timber.  It  is  indigenous,  and  grows  very  abundantly  in 
woods  and  low  grounds,  flowering  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
before  the  leaves  are  unfolded.  It  may  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  north  of  Carolina,  but  is  especially  abun- 
dant west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  its  diameter  is 
from  one  to  two  feet.  The  branches  are  strong,  spreading, 
and  lateral,  with  the  bark  of  the  trunk  very  rough  and 
cracked,  but  that  of  the  younger  branches  smooth  and  tough. 
The  leaves  are  rough  on  both  sides,  villose  beneath  along  the 
veins,  doubly  serrate,  longer  on  one  side  of  the  midrib  than 
on  the  other,  about  three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  of  a 
dark  green  color.  The  leaves  of  the  Ulmus  fulva,  Slippery 
Elm,  are  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  than  those  of  the  Ulmus 
Americana,  White  Elm,  and  exhale  a  pleasant  odor.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  are  in  distinct  gems, 
clustered  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  scarcely  pedun- 
cled,  numerous,  small,  of  a  red  color,  and  have  a  violet  odor, 
and  are  succeeded  by  membranaceous  seed-vessels  of  a  com- 
pressed and  oval  shape,  containing  one  oval  seed. 
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The  wood  is  used  in  all  works  where  it  may  be  continu- 
ally dry  or  wet;  as  for  water-pipes,  pumps,  water-wheels, 
&c.  It  is  also  very  generally  used  for  weather-boarding,  and 
for  common  cabinet-work.  The  knotty  parts,  like  those  of 
the  ash,  are  used  for  naves  and  hubs.  The  whole  makes 
good  fuel  and  charcoal. 

The  narrow-leaved  elm  requires  a  light,  dry  soil,  and  warm 
situation,  and  will  not  do  well  in  sand  or  gravel  in  exposed 
places  ;  but  the  smooth-barked  elm  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and 
will  grow  in  thin,  clayey  soil  on  retentive  substrata  better 
than  most  others.  It  will  also  thrive  in  situations  elevated 
and  exposed  on  all  sides. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  bark  of  the  Ulmus  fulva  is  an  article  of  much  impor- 
tance in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  particularly  in  medical 
surgery.  It  is  in  long,  nearly  flat  pieces,  from  one  to  two 
lines  in  thickness,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  a  tawny  color,  which 
is  reddish  on  the  inner  surface,  a  peculiar  sweetish,  not  un- 
pleasant odor,  and  a  highly  mucilaginous  taste  when  chewed. 
By  grinding,  it  is  reduced  to  a  light  grayish  fawn-colored 
powder.  It  abounds  in  mucilaginous  matter,  which  it  readily 
imparts  to  water.  The  inner  bark  is  used,  and  is  brought  to 
the  shops  separated  from  the  epidermis.  That  of  the  young 
branches  is  of  a  whitish-yellow,  fulvous,  rather  brittle  and 
extremely  mucilaginous,  and  devoid  of  any  sensible  astrin- 
gency  ;  that  of  the  old  branches  is  thicker,  of  a  darker  color, 
slightly  mucilaginous,  and  astringent.  It  contains  fecula, 
ulmine,  and  gum  ;  is  edible  and  mild,  yet  very  efficient  de- 
mulcent, diuretic,  pectoral,  deobstruent,  emollient,  &c.  It  is 
inodorous,  and  has  a  slightly  bitter,  slimy  taste. 

The  decoction  or  infusion  of  this  bark  has  been  very  use- 
fully employed  as  a  demulcent  in  affections  of  the  urinary 
passages,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  infantum,  it  has  proved  a 
very  efficient  medicine,  and  is  successfully  prescribed  in  these 
instances. 

The  internal  use  of  the  decoction  of  this  bark  has  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  lepra  vulgaris  and  in  other  varieties 
of  cutaneous  diseases ;  but  it  is  seldom  found  to  show  its 
good  effects  in  these  complaints  before  its  use  has  been  con- 
tinued for  several  months.  The  more  diuresis  it  produces,  the 
more  certain  is  its  beneficial  operation. 

This  bark  pulverized  has  lately  been  very  extensively  used, 
boiled  with  water  or  milk  in  the  form  of  pap,  as  a  light  nour- 
ishment for  children   affected  with   diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c 
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One  drachm  of  the  powder  boiled  with  water  or  milk,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  forms  a  common  bowlful  of  this  pap. 

When  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  thick, 
dark-brown  colored  decoction,  which  gelatinizes  as  it  cools  ; 
and  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  brittle,  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
which,  however,  it  imparts  a  brownish  color.  The  brittle 
residue,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Klaproth  treated 
the  gum-like  exudation  from  the  Ulmus  nigra,  afforded  nearly 
the  same  results,  and  consequently  it  must  be  regarded  as 
nimbi;  but  from  the  effects  of  some  reagents,  it  is  considered 
a  peculiar  modification  of  potassa,  which  Scheele  detected  in 
elm-bark.  Ulmin  is  the  substance  which  exudes  spontane- 
ously from  the  tree ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Oak,  Chestnut, 
and  other  trees,  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  a  constituent 
of  most  kinds  of  bark. 

As  an  external  application  in  the  form  of  poultice,  it  is  an 
admirable  remedy,  far  exceeding  any  other  known  production, 
for  ulcers,  tumors,  swellings,  gunshot  wounds,  chilblains,  burns, 
cutaneous  diseases,  erysipelas,  felons,  old,  obstinate  ulcers,  and 
scabs.  It  is  also  used  very  advantageously  as  a  wash  for  sore 
mouth  or  thrush. 

It  quickly  and  powerfully  allays  inflammation,  promotes 
resolution,  also  suppuration,  and  heals  speedily. 

The  tea  has  long  been  known  among  Indian  women  as  a 
specific  to  insure  easy  parturition.  They  drank  it  for  about 
two  months  previously,  and  it  is  now  in  very  general  use. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Revolutionary  army  of  1776,  and  also 
those  of  General  "Wayne's  army,  which  defeated  the  Indians 
in  August,  1794,  used  this  bark  as  an  external  application  to 
gunshot  wounds.  Poultices  made  of  the  flour  of  the  bark 
were  applied  to  the  wounds,  which  were  soon  brought  to  sup- 
puration and  to  a  disposition  to  heal.  When  tendency  to 
mortification  was  evident,  this  bark,  bruised  and  boiled  in 
water,  produced  the  most  surprising  good  effects.  On  those 
occasions,  also,  the  soldiers  used  it  as  nutriment,  and  it  is 
stated  that  a  soldier  who  lost  his  way  supported  himself  for 
ten  days  upon  this  mucilage  and  that  of  sassafras.  The  In- 
dians, it  is  said,  resorted  to  it  for  nutriment  in  extreme  emer- 
gencies. When  eaten  alone,  however,  it  produces  sour  stom- 
ach and  eructations.  In  fact,  slippery  elm  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  used  to  mois- 
ten the  parched  mouth,  to  correct  irritation  of  the  throat,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  bowels,  to  lubricate  all  parts,  to  nourish  weak 
stomachs,  to  relieve  thirst,  to  give  constant  moisture  and 
softness  to  a  cataplasm,  to  roll  up  pills  in,  to  aid  in  the  action 
of  enemas,  &c,  and,  with  charcoal  and  gum  myrrh,  to  prevent 
mortification.  Taken  in  large  quantities,  it  has  been  known 
to  expel  worms  by  merely  sliding  them  out  of  the  body. 
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CAPRIFOLXACEiE. 

The  Honeysuckle   Family. 

No.  39. 

SAMBUCUS     CANADENSIS. 

Common  Elder.- 

Geog.  Position.     Northern  temperate  zones. 

Quality.     Nauseous. 

Power.     Sudorific,  herpetic. 

Use.     Erysipelas,  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  eruptions. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  CAPRIFOLIA. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  V.     Pentandria.     Order   Trigynia. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  395.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  1494.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
596.  Pursh.Flor.  N.  A.  20.3.  Lind.  Flor.  Mud.  446.  Barton,  Lee.  262,  No.  476. 
Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  260.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Pise.  57.  Lond.  Disp.  573.  U.  S.  Disp. 
645.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  361.  Eaton,  Bot.  52,  410.  Loud.  Encvc.  PI.  224.  Ballard 
and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  297.  Pereira,  El.  Mat  Med.,  II.  473.  Griff.  Med.  Bot. 
353.  Grav,  Bot.  N.  U.  S-  173.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  677.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  290. 
Henry,  Med.  Herb.  102.    Kost,  Mat.  Med.  216.     Wood,  Class-Book,  301. 

Genus  SAMBUCUS. 

From  the  Lat.  S  uiiircrs,  Greek  Safi^vKrj,  Heb.  Sabccca,  a  musical  instru- 
ment supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the  hollow  stem  of  the  Elder,  on  account  of 
its  hardness. 

Svnonvmes.  —  Le  Surcau  (Fi\),  Der  Hohlundcr  (Ger.),  Vlierboom  (Dutch), 
Sambuco  (It.),  Sauco  (Sp.),  Uehuyu  (Chin.),  Busina  (Russ.),  Bez  (Pol.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Adherent    to   the    ovary    (superior),   the  limb  five- 

(rarely  four-)  cleft  or  toothed. 
Corolla.     Tubular  or  rotate,  regular  or  irregular. 
Stamens.     As  many,  or  one  less  than  as  many,  as  the  lobes 

of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  them  and  inserted  on  the  tube. 
Ovary.      Three-    (rarely    four   or    five-)    celled.      Style    one. 

Stigmas  one -four. 
Fruit.     Baccate,  fleshy  or  dry,  crowned  with  the  persistent 

calyx-lobes. 
Seeds.     Pendulous. 
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sambucus  canadensis. 

The    Secondary    Characters. 
Sambucus.      Calyx    small,    five-parted.      Corolla    five-cleft. 
Segments  obtuse.     Stamens  five.     Stigma  obtuse,  small,  ses- 
sile.    Berry  globose,  pulpy,  three-seeded. 

Calyx  five-parted  or  five-eleft,  small.  Corolla  sub-urceolate  or  sub-rotate,  five- 
cleft.     Stigma  minute,  sessile.    Berry  globose,  one-celled,  three-seeded. 

The"  Specific   Characters. 
Sambucus   Canadensis.     Stem  shrubby.     Cymes  five-parted. 
Leaves   nearly    bipinnate;     Leaflets    oblong-oval,   acuminate, 
smooth. 

Branchlets  and  petioles  glabrous.  Leaflets  about  in  four  pairs,  oblong-oval,  gla- 
brous, shining,  acuminate.     Cyme  lax,  divided  into  about  five  parts. 

The   Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Trigynia. 
Flowers  superior.  Corolla  rotate  or  urn-shaped.  Shrubs 
with  opposite  leaves. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Sambucus  Canadensis  is  a  common,  well-known 
shrub,  indigenous  in  the  United  States,  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  with  a  branching  stem  which  is  covered  with  a  rough, 
gray  bark,  and  contains  a  large,  spongy,  light,  and  porous  pith, 
especially  when  young.  The  small  branches  and  the  leaf- 
stalks are  very  smooth.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  pinnate, 
sometimes  bipinnate,  and  composed  usually  of  three  or  four 
pairs,  with  an  odd  one  of  oblong-oval,  acuminate,  smooth, 
shining,  deep-green  leaflets,  the  midribs  of  which  are  some- 
what pubescent.  The  flowers  are  small  and  numerous,  white, 
and  disposed  in  very  large,  loose,  level-topped  cymes,  having 
about  five  divisions,  with  a  heavy  odor.  The  berries  are 
small,  globular,  and  when  ripe  of  a  deep  dark-purple  color. 

The  shrub  grows  in  thickets  and  low,  waste,  moist  grounds, 
along  fences,  and  on  the  borders  of  small  streams,  in  all  parts 
of  this  continent  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  July,  and  ripens  its  berries  early  in  the  autumn.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  narcotic  smell,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to 
sleep  under  its  shade. 

Professor  Martyn  observes,  the  shrub  is  a  whole  magazine 
of  physic  to  the  rustic  and  country  practitioner.  The  fruit  is 
in  demand  in  many  places,  but  especially  in  London  and  the 
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principal  English  towns,  for  making  elder  wine  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice ;  a  powerful,  warming,  and  enlivening  article  for 
family  use.  The  berries  ripen  in  perfection,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  this  wine,  about  the  middle  and  end  of  September 
and  in  October,  and  should  then  be  gathered  in  bunches. 

The  wood  is  used  by  the  turner  and  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  and  is  made  into  tops,  angling-rods,  and  needles 
for  weaving  nets.  It  is  exceedingly  tough  and  hard,  and  was 
always  famous  for  these  qualities,  so  that  Pliny  says  it  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.     (B.  XXI.  c.  39.) 

The  common  Elder  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  either  in 
open  or  shady  situations ;  it  may  be  planted  in  any  out- 
ground  or  waste  spot,  in  single  standards,  or  in  rows  to  assist 
in  forming  boundary  fences.  Those  planted  in  the  hedge 
order,  if  untrimmed,  will  produce  abundance  of  berries  for  use. 

CHEMICAL   AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  flowers  of  the  Sambucus  are  the  officinal  portion ;  they 
have  a  peculiar  faint,  sickly,  and  sweetish  odor,  which  is 
strong  in  their  recent  state,  but  becomes  feeble  by  drying. 
Their  taste  is  bitterish.  These  properties  are  imparted  to 
water  by  infusion  and  also  by  distillation,  during  which  a 
small  portion  of  volatile  oil  is  separated,  which  on  cooling 
assumes  a  butyraceous  consistence.  Water  distilled  from 
them  contains  an  appreciable  portion  of  ammonia.  The  ber- 
ries are  nearly  inodorous.  They  have  a  sweetish,  acidulous 
taste,  dependent  on  the  saccharine  matter  and  malic  acid 
which  they  contain.  They  yield,  on  expression,  a  fine  purple 
juice,  which  forms  a  vinous  liquor,  very  highly  esteemed  in 
the  North  of  Europe.  It  is  colored  violet  by  alkalies,  and 
bright  red  by  acids;  and  the  coloring  matter  is  precipitated 
blue  by  acetate  of  lead.  M.  A.  Chevalier  has  ascertained 
that  paper  stained  with  this  juice  is  as  delicate  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  alkalies  and  acids  as  litmus-paper.  The  inner 
bark  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  faint  sweetish  taste,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  slight  bitterness  and  a  very  permanent  acrimony. 
But  h  water  and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues,  which  are  said 
to  reside  especially  in  the  green  layer  between  the  liber  and 
epidermis.  According  to  Simon,  the  active  principle  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  is  a  soft  resin,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  powdered  bark  with  alcohol,  filtering  the 
tincture,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  sirup,  then  adding 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  active  matter,  and  finally  evaporat- 
ing to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  extract.  Of  this,  twenty 
grains  produced  brisk  vomiting  and  purging. 

The  flowers  and  berries  are  diaphoretic  and  aperient.     The 
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flowers  are  used  in  fomentations  and  cooling  ointments,  and 
to  afford  their  odor  to  water  in  distillation.  A  tea  made  of 
the  flowers  yields  a  mild  anodyne  purgative,  and  is' recom- 
mended to  remove  the  hepatic  affections  of  children,  and  to 
obviate  costiveness.  They  are  also  said  to  be  excellent  to 
purify  the  blood. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  berries,  dried  to  the  consistence 
of  a  rob  (to  the  consistence  of  honey  by  evaporation,  before 
it  has  fermented),  proves  a  useful  aperient  medicine.  It 
opens  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  promotes  the  natural  evacu- 
ations, and,  if  continued  a  length  of  time,  does  considerable 
service  in  various  chronic  disorders.  An  ounce  of  the  juice  of 
the  berries  purges.  This  juice  inspissated  was  formerly  much 
used,  and  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  febrile  dis- 
eases, rheumatism,  gout,  eruptive,  and  syphilitic  diseases. 

The  inner  green  bark  is  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  acting  also 
as  an  emetic  in  large  doses.  It  is  said  to  prove  efficacious  in 
dropsy,  and  in  small  doses  to  be  a  useful  aperient  and  deob- 
struent  in  various  chronic  affections.  An  infusion  of  this  bark 
in  wine,  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  or  more,  is  said  to 
purge  moderately,  and  in  smaller  doses  to  prove  an  efficacious 
deobstruent,  capable  of  promoting  all  the  fluid  secretions. 

The  young  leaf-buds  are  strongly  purgative,  and  are  violent 
and  unsafe. 

Elder  wine,  so  highly  esteemed  and  valued  in  Europe,  is 
made  by  mixing  twelve  and  a  half  gallons  of  ripe  elder-berry 
juice  and  forty-two  pounds  of  sugar  with  thirty  seven  and  a 
half  gallons  of  water,  that  previously  has  had  boiling  in  it 
six  ounces  of  ginger  and  nine  ounces  of  pimento,  bruised  and 
strained  off;  and  when  rather  less  than  milk-warm,  almost 
cold,  add  one  pint  of  good  yeast,  and  let  it  ferment  fourteen 
days  in  the  barrel,  bung  it  close,  and  bottle  it  in  six  months. 

The  liquid  sold  in  the  stores  as  Green  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Elder, 
is  prepared  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  the  Elder  in  rape  oil.  It. 
is  employed  as  a  liniment.  By  distillation  the  flowers  of  the 
Elder  yield  a  small  quantity  of  butyraceous,  odoriferous  oil, 
but  totally  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose  whatever. 

Elder-flower  water  is  frequently  made  from  the  pickled 
flowers  (fores  Sambuci  saliti),  which  are  prepared  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  the  flowers  and  common  salt,  compressed  and 
preserved  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  the  water  which  exudes 
being  rejected.     It  is  principally  used  as  a  perfume. 

Elder  ointment  is  simply  emollient,  and  possesses  no  ad- 
vantages over  simple  ointment.  It  is  a  vestige  of  the  redun- 
dant practice  of  former  times.  The  formula  is  as  follows  :  — 
Take  of  fresh  elder-flowers  three  pounds,  prepared  hog's  lard 
four  pounds,  mutton  suet  two  pounds.  Boil  the  leaves  in  the 
lard  until  they  are  crisp,  then  strain  by  expression.  Finally 
melt  and  add  the  suet. 
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MALVACE^l. 

The  Mallow  Family. 

No.  40. 
MALVA  SYLVESTRIS. 

High   Mallow. 

Geog.  Position.     England. 

Quality.     Mucilaginous. 

Poiver.     Demulcent,  astringent. 

Use.      Stranguary,  inflammations,  pains. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  MALVACEAE. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  XVI.  Monadelphia.      Order  Polijandria. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PL  9G6.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  787.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  553. 
Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  454.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  143.  Barton,  Lee.  205,  No.  368.  Raf. 
Med.  Flor.,  II.  240.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  134.  Lond.  Disp.  425.  U.  S.  Disp.  460. 
Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  256.  Eaton,  Bot.  75,  313.  Loud.  Eneyc.  PL  582.  Ballard  and 
Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  217.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  1182.  Percira,  El.  Mat.  Med.,  II. 
666.     Griff.  Med.  Bot.  161.     Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  69.    Wood,  Class-Book,  206. 

Genus  MALVA. 

Altered  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greek  word  fiaXaxi,  s°/?,  m  allusion  to  the  soil, 
mucilaginous  qualities  of  the  species. 

Stnontmes.  —  La  Mauve  (Fr.),  Die  Malve  (Ger.),  Maluwe  (Dutch),  Malva  (It), 
Malva  (Sp.).  , 

The  Essential  Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  generally  five,  more  or  less  united  at  base, 

valvate  in  aestivation. 
Corolla.     Petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  hypogynous. 
Stamens.      Indefinite,   monadelphous.      Anthers   one-celled, 

bursting  transversely. 
Ovary.     Of  several  carpels  arranged  in  one  or  more  rows 

around  a  common  axis.     Styles  as  many  as  the  carpels, 

either  united  or  distinct. 
Fruit.     Capsular  or  baccate.     Carpels  one  or  more  seeded, 

united  or  distinct. 
Seeds.     Sometimes  hairy.     Embryo  curved. 
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malva  sylvestris. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 
Malva.      Calyx  five-cleft,  the  involucel  mostly  three-leaved. 
Carpels    numerous,    one-celled,    one-seeded,    indehiscent,    ar- 
ranged circularly. 

Calyx  double,  outer  one  three-sepalled,  inner  one  five-cleft.  Carpels  many,  ar- 
ranged circularly,  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

The  Specific   Characters^ 
Malva  sylvestris.     Stem  erect.     Leaves  five  -  seven-lobed, 
rather  acute.     Peduncles  and  petioles  hairy. 

Stem  erect.    Leaves  about  seven-lobed,  acutish.    Peduncles  and  petioles  hairy 

The   Artificial   Characters. 
Class  Monadelphia.     Stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
into  one  set.     Order  Polyandria.      Calyx  valvate  in  aestiva- 
tion, generally  double.     Herbs. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Malvace.*:,  or  Mallow  Tribe,  is  a  somewhat  impor- 
tant class  of  plants,  forming  about  one  fiftieth  of  all  the  flow- 
ering plants  of  tropical  valleys.  But  few  are  natives  of  the 
temperate,  and  none  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  the  Northern 
States  they  are  all  herbs. 

The  Malva  sylvestris,  the  common  or  High  Mallow,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  plate,  is  a  perennial,  indigenous  plant, 
common  and  popular  everywhere,  and  of  the  easiest  culture, 
often  springing  up  spontaneously,  growing  on  waste  grounds 
and  at  the  sides  of  roads  where  it  is  not  cropped  by  cattle, 
and  flowering  from  June  till  October.  The  root  is  fusiform, 
branching,  and  of  a  whitish  color.  The  stem  frequently  erect, 
near  three  feet  high,  branched,  round,  hairy,  and  many-flow- 
ered. The  hairs  frequently  spring  in  stellate  clusters.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  cordate,  divided  into  seven 
lobes,  plaited,  somewhat  rough  and  crenate  ;  the  upper  ones 
are  almost  palmate.  At  the  base  of  each  footstalk  are  two 
small,  scale-like  stipules.  The  flowers,  which  stand  in  slender, 
hairy  peduncles,  are  large,  composed  of  five  inversely  cordate, 
purple-reddish  petals,  with  veins  of  a  darker  hue,  three  times 
longer  than  the  calyx,  which  is  hispid.  The  capsules  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  of  a  roundish  kidney-form,  crusta- 
ceouo,  brittle,  close  all  round,  of  a  dark  straw-color,  excavated, 
and  wrinkled  in  the  back.  The  seeds  are  kidney-shaped,  ash- 
colored,  and  furnished  with  an  arillus  which  opens  inwardly. 
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A  tree  of  the  Mallow  kind  is  said  by  Prosper  Alpinus  to 
afford  food  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Chinese  use  some  sort 
of  Mallow  as  food.  Malva  was  reckoned  an  excellent  vege- 
table among  the  Romans,  but  what  species  is  uncertain,  and 
probably  not  the  Malva  sylvestris,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 

"  Me  pascunt  Olivoe, 
Me  Cichorea,  Icvcsque  Malva;." — Lib.  I.  Ode  xxx. 

Almost  every  child  is  familiar  with  the  cheeses  that  he 
finds  among  the  commonest  plants  in  the  country,  and  there 
is  not  a  civilized  human  being  who  does  not  make  great  use 
of  cotton  fabrics,  yet  few,  save  professed  botanists,  are  aware 
how  close  a  relation  there  is  between  the  humble,  neglected 
plant  that  bears  the  former,  and  the  cherished  exotic  shrub  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  latter.  They  both,  however, 
belong  to  this  order,  Malvaceae,  which  is  marked  by  charac- 
ters that  readily  distinguish  it;  and  which  may  be  explained 
from  the  common  Mallow,  as  well  as  from  any  other  of  the 
more  highly  prized  species. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

From  the  result  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  Allheca  offici- 
nalis (the  constituents  of  Malva  sylvestris  being  probably 
similar),  it  appears  to  contain  fatty  oil,  glutinous  matter,  un- 
crystallizable  sugar  and  althein,  mucilage,  starch,  phosphate 
of  lime,  vegetable  medulla,  and  woody  fibre.  The  substance 
which  has  been  called  Althein  is  identical  with  Asparagin. 
It  is  crystallizable,  odorless,  and  almost  tasteless.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alco- 
hol and  in  ether.  Acted  on  by  the  watery  solutions  of  the 
alkalies,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  aspartic 
acid  ;  hence  it  is  called  Asparamide,  as  it  is  an  aspartite  of 
ammonia.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  therapeutic  properties 
of  the  root. 

The  herb  and  flowers  of  the  common  Mallow  are  the  offici- 
nal parts.  They  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  weak,  herbaceous, 
slimy,  and  mucilaginous  taste.  They  abound  in  mucilage, 
which  they  readily  impart  to  water,  and  the  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  little  more  than  a  simple 
solution  of  vegetable  mucus.  The  infusion  and  tincture  of 
the  ilowers  are  blue,  and  serve  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
being  reddened  by  the  former  and  rendered  green  by  the  latter. 
The  roots  and  seeds  are  also  mucilaginous. 

Common  Mallow  is  emollient  and  demulcent.  The  herb, 
however,  is  more  so  than  the  root.  The  infusion  and  decoc- 
tion are  sometimes  employed  in  dysentery,  ischuria,  stranguary, 
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and  nephritic  complaints  ;  they  are  applicable  to  all  other  cases 
which  call  for  the  use  of  mucilaginous  liquids.  They  are  also 
used  as  an  emollient  injection,  and  the  fresh  plant  forms  a 
good  suppurative  or  relaxing  cataplasm  in  external  inflamma- 
tions. They  are  also  used  in  the  form  of  enema  in  tenesmus 
and  nephritic  colic,  and  in  that  of  cataplasms  and  fomenta- 
tions in  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

In  humid  asthma,  hoarseness,  and  likewise  in  affections  of 
the  kidneys  and  gravelly  complaints,  this  plant  is  of  eminent 
service,  as,  by  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  vessels,  it  procures 
a  more  easy  passage  to  the  stagnant  fluids.  The  plant  is 
also  used  with  equal  advantage  externally  for  softening  and 
maturing  hard  tumors,  and  also  affords  relief  in  difficult  teeth- 
ing. 

The  mucilage  obtained  from  every  part  of  this  plant,  the 
root,  the  herb,  and  the  flowers,  is  capable,  by  being  boiled  in 
water  or  milk,  of  thickening  them  to  the  consistency  of  a  sirup. 
This  sirup  is  of  a  quality  well  calculated  to  defend  the  in- 
ternal parts  against  the  irritating  effects  of  acrimonious  hu- 
mors. Consumptive  patients  have  derived  very  considerable 
advantage  from  its  use,  and  it  has  been  thought  to  have  per- 
formed cures  in  some  instances.  The  roots  are  to  be  boiled 
in  milk  (and  asses'  milk  is  most  particularly  recommended), 
and  this  should  be  the  principal  food  and  nutriment  of  the 
patient. 

Medicines  of  mucilaginous  character  are  particularly  suited 
to  prevent  the  action  of  acrid  and  stimulating  matters  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  lungs,  stomach,  or  bow- 
els, or  even  upon  the  skin,  when  either  is  the  seat  of  disease ; 
and  that  not  by  correcting  or  changing  the  properties  of  the 
substance  coming  in  contact  with  these  parts,  but  by  envelop- 
ing them  in  a  mild  and  viscid  matter,  which  prevents  their 
action  upon  the  morbidly  irritable  surfaces  ;  or,  as  is  most 
generally  the  case,  by  covering  and  shielding  the  latter.  This 
description  of  medicines  acts  directly  on  the  parts  with  which 
they  come  in  contact ;  the  top  of  the  larynx  being  soothed 
by  them  first,  and  indirectly  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  air- 
passages.  As  they  possess  no  active  powers,  they  may  be 
taken  in  such  quantities  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

Mallow  roots  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus, 
which  is  extracted  unaltered  by  water.  The  simple  decoction 
of  the  roots  is  viscid,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  sweetish,  and 
has  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  that  of  boiled  turnips.  The 
formula  is  as  follows  :  —  Mallow  roots,  dried  and  bruised,  four 
ounces  ;  raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces ;  water,  seven  pounds. 
Boil  clown  to  five  pounds,  set  aside  the  strained  liquor  until 
the  dregs  have  subsided,  and  then  decant  it.  This  decoction 
is  a  useful  demulcent.  In  the  above  preparation  the  raisins 
increase  its  sweetness  and  render  it  more  palatable. 
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.Elecampane. 


COMPOSITE. 

The  Composite  Family. 

No.  41. 

INULA     HELENIUM. 

Elecampane.      Common  Elecampane. 

Geog.  Position.     South  of  Europe. 
Quality.     Aromatic,  mucilaginous. 
Power.     Tonic,  expectorant. 
Use.     Dyspepsia,  pulmonary  affections. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  COMPOSITE. 

Linnccan  Classification. 

Class  XVII.   Syngenesia.     Order  Polygamia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1236.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  2086.  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
108.  I'ursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  531.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  456.  Barton,  Lee.  187,  No.  327. 
Kaf.  Mod.  Flor.,  II.  281.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  156.  Lond.  Disp.  388.  U.  S. 
Disp.  402.  Ee.  Disp.  U.  S.  221.  Eaton,  Bot.  81,  283.  Loud.  Encye.  PI.  714. 
Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  314.  Pereira,  El.  Mat.  Med.  400.  Griff.  Med. 
Bot.  397.  Carson,  Illust.  Med.  Bot.,  I.  59.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S.  217.  Beach, 
Fam.  Ph.  659.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  257.  Henry,  "Med.  Herb.  106.  Kost,  Mat. 
Med.  228.     Wood,  Class-Book,  334. 

Genus  INULA. 

From  the  Greek  ''EXeviov,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen. 

Stnonymes. — L'Inule  Aunee  (Fr.),  Der  Alant  (Ger.),  Gewoon  Alant  (Dutch), 
Enula  (It.),  Enula  carapana  (Sp.),  Dewjatchik  (Russ.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Closely  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  wanting,  or 

membranaceous  and  divided  into  bristles,  hairs,  &c,  called 

■pappus. 
Corolla.     Superior,  consisting  of  five  united  petals,  either 

ligulate  or  tubular. 
Stamens.     Five,   alternate   with    the    lobes   of    the   corolla. 

Anthers  cohering  into  a  cylinder. 
Ovary.     Inferior,  one-celled,  one-ovuled.     Style  two-cleft,  the 

inner  margins  of  the  branches  occupied  by  the  stigmas. 
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Fruit.      An    achenium,    dry,    indehiscent,    crowned    with    a 

pappus. 
Seeds.     Solitary,  quadrangular. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 
Inula.     Heads  many-flowered.     Involucre  imbricate.     Ray- 
flowers  numerous,  pistillate.    Disc-flowers  perfect.    Receptacle 
naked.     Pappus  simple,  scabrous.     Anthers  with  two  bristles. 

Involucre  imbricate,  generally  squarrose.  Egret  simple,  scabrous,  sometimes  a  mi- 
nute exterior  chaffy  one.  Anthers  ending  in  two  bristles  at  the  base.  liay-Jlorets  nu- 
merous, always  yellow. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Inula  Helenium.  Leaves  amplexicaul,  ovate,  rugose, 
downy  beneath.  Involucre  scales  ovate.  Flowers  large,  sol- 
itary, terminal,  of  a  bright  yellow.  Rays  linear,  with  two  or 
three  teeth  at  the  end. 

Leaves  clasping,  ovate,  rugose,  tomentose  beneath.     Scales  of  the  involucre  ovate. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Syngenesia.  Stamens  five,  cohering  by  the  tops 
of  their  anthers.  Order  Polygamia.  Herbaceous  plants. 
Flowers  or  florets  collected  into  dense  heads  (compound 
flowers).      Corollas  monopetalous,  of  various  forms. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Inula  Helenium  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  native  of  Eu- 
rope, naturalized  and  now  very  common  in  the  United  States ; 
a  large,  herbaceous,  coarse-looking  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides and  occasionally  in  pastures  and  rich,  moist  soils.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  Septem- 
ber. The  root  is  thick,  branched,  externally  of  a  brown  or 
gray  color,  and  internally  white.  The  stem,  which  rises  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  is  leafy,  round,  and  furrowed,  branched 
near  the  top,  and  villous.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate,  serrat- 
ed, veined,  of  a  deep  green  color  on  the  upper  surface,  and  on 
the  under  reticulated,  tomentose,  and  whitish.  The  radical 
ones  are  petiolate,  but  those  of  the  stem  are  sessile  and  em- 
bracing. The  flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  large,  and  of  a 
golden-yellow  color.  The  calyx  is  scaly,  the  exterior  scales 
are  large,  ovate,  imbricated,  and  externally  tomentose,  the  in- 
terior  are  narrow,  linear,   equal,  and  chaffy.     The  florets  of 
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the  ray  are  numerous,  spreading,  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  linear,  with  the  apex  tridentate.  The  anthers  end  in 
two  bristles  at  the  base.  The  seeds  are  quadrangular,  smooth, 
slightly  curved,  and  furnished  with  a  somewhat  chaffy  pappus. 
The  receptacle  is  reticulate  and  papillose.  The  roots  of  Ele- 
campane found  in  the  stores  are  generally  obtained  from  garden 
plants.  They  are  fit  for  use  in  the  second  year  of  their  growth, 
and  at  this  age  are  preferable  to  older  roots,  which  become 
stringy  and  woody.    They  should  be  dug  in  autumn. 

Elecampane  is  propagated  by  offsets  in  autumn,  after  the 
plant  has  done  flowering;  these,  if  planted  in  a  deep  soil, 
rather  moist,  or  in  a  shady  situation,  will  be  fit  for  use  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year. 

CHEMICAL   AND  MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  root  of  the  Inula  Helenium  is  the  officinal  part. 
"When  fresh  it  is  very  thick  and  branched,  having  whitish  cy- 
lindrical ramifications  which  are  furnished  with  thread-like 
fibres.  It  is  externally  brown,  internally  whitish  and  fleshy, 
and  the  transverse  sections  present  radiating  lines.  The  dried 
root,  as  found  in  the  stores,  is  usually  in  longitudinal  or  trans- 
verse slices,  and  of  a  yellowish-gray  color  internally.  The 
smell  is  aromatic  or  camphoraceous,  yet  slightly  fetid,  and 
when  chewed  the  taste  is  at  first  disagreeable,  glutinous,  and 
in  some  degree  resembling  that  of  rancid  soap,  then  aromatic, 
bitter,  and  hot.  Iodine  colors  the  root  brown.  Sesquichloride 
of  iron  produces  in  the  infusion  a  green  color. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Funcke,  Elecampane  con- 
tains, —  1.  A  volatile  oil,  which  crystallizes ;  2.  A  peculiar 
fecula ;  3.  Bitter  extractive  matter ;  4.  Free  acetic  acid ; 
5.  Resin ;  6.  Albumen  ;  7.  Fibrous  matter.  Both  water  and 
alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  the  tincture  possessing  more  of  the 
bitterness  and  pungency  of  the  root,  than  the  watery  infusion. 
In  the  bitter  extractive  matter  resides  the  tonic  property  of 
Elecampane.  The  decoction,  after  standing  some  hours,  de- 
posits a  white  powder  resembling  starch  in  appearance,  but 
its  properties  show  it  to  be  a  distinct  principle,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  named  Inulin,  which  term  has  been  generally 
adopted.  It  differs  from  starch  in  being  deposited  unchanged 
from  its  solution  in  boiling  water  when  the  liquor  cools,  and 
in  giving  a  yellowish  instead  of  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  This 
Inulin  has  been  found  in  the  roots  of  several  other  plants,  and 
is  an  amylaceous  substance,  organized,  according  to  RaspaiJ, 
like  common  starch.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited 
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as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Iodine  gives  it  a  yellow  tint;  this  distinguishes  it  from  ordi- 
nary starch.  Besides  this  principle,  Elecampane  contains,  ac- 
cording to  John,  a  white  concrete  substance  called  Helenm  or 
Elecampane-camphor,  intermediate  in  its  properties  between 
the  essential  oils  and  camphor,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals, 
heavier  than  water,  fusible,  volatile,  very  soluble  in  ether,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  boiling  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  resin. 

Inula  Helenium  is  usually  ranked  as  a  tonic  and  gently 
stimulant.  It  acts  likewise  as  an  excitant,  on  account  of  the 
camphorated  volatile  oil  which  it  contains.  It  is  supposed  to 
possess  deobstruent,  diuretic,  and  expectorant  properties.  In 
its  operation  it  is  allied  to  Sweet  Flag.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  especially  in  the  complaints 
peculiar  to  females,  and  it  is  still  occasionally  resorted  to  with 
good  effect  in  cases  of  retained  or  suppressed  menstruation. 
It  likewise  possesses  the  general  properties  of  a  strengthening, 
restorative  medicine,  and  may  be  used  accordingly.  The  root 
is  an  excellent  pectoral,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  coughs;  it  is 
also  very  advantageously  used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  and  is  particularly  beneficial  when  the  affection  of  the 
chest  is  attended  with  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  or 
with  general  debility.  In  dyspepsia,  attended  with  relaxation 
and  debility,  it  has  been  administered  with  considerable  bene- 
fit. On  account  of  the  deobstruent  and  diuretic  virtues 
which  the  root  of  this  plant  possesses,  it  is  successfully  pre- 
scribed in  chronic  engorgements  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
the  dropsy,  to  which  they  so  often  give  rise.  It  has  also 
been  highly  recommended  both  as  an  internal  and  external 
remedy  in  tetter,  psora,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is 
employed  in  the  exanthematica  to  promote  the  eruption.  In 
general,  the  root  of  the  plant  may  be  said  to  attenuate  viscid 
phlegm,  relieve  humoral  cough  and  asthma,  excite  urine  and 
insensible  perspiration,  gently  loosen  the  bowels,  strengthen 
the  stomach  and  the  tone  of  the  viscera. 

It  may  be  taken  alone,  in  powder  or,  decoction,  or  it  may 
be  combined  with  other  articles  and  formed  into  a  sirup  for 
all  the  above  diseases.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  pulverized  root 
may  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  molasses,  together  with  a 
teacupful  of  a  decoction  of  one  pound  of  the  dried  root  boiled 
to  three  quarts,  taken  night  and  morning. 

Elecampane,  comfrey,  and  slippery  elm,  boiled  to  a  sirup 
and  mixed  with  honey,  and  taken  freely  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  coughs.  This  sirup  will  be 
found  to  loosen  the  phlegm  and  quiet  the  tickling.  If  rightly 
used,  it  will  often  cure. 

It  is  sometimes  given  to  horses  that  are  troubled  with  the 
heaves. 
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N°  42. 

Seneka  Snake -root. 


POLYGALACE^:. 

The  Milkwort  Family. 

No.  42. 

POLYGALA    SENEGA. 

Seneca  Snakeroot.     Mountain  Flax 

Geog.  Position.     United  States. 

Quality.     Acid,  acrid. 

Power.     Sudorific,  expectorant,  diuretic,  cathartic. 

Use.     Bite  of  rabid  animals,  rheumatic  affections,  croup,  &c. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    POLYGALACEJB. 

Linnman  Classification. 

Class   XVII.  Diadelphia.     Order  Octandria. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  990.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  894.  Woody.  Med.  Bot. 
93.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  464.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  125.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  II.  30. 
Barton,  Lee.  240,  No.  4.35.  Barton,  Veg.  Med.  Bot.,  II.  111.  Baf.  Med.  Flor. 
11.63.  Whiflaw,  Med.  Disc.  187.  Lond.  Disp.  515.  U.  S.  Disp.  668.  Ec.  Disp' 
U.  S.  320.  Eaton,  Bot.  75,  366.  Loud.  Enevc.  PI.  602.  Ballard  and  Garrod, 
Mat.  Med.  214.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  1028.  "Pcrcira,  El.  Mat.  Med.  674.  Griff. 
Med.  Bot.  225.  Carson,  Illust.  Med.  Bot.,  I.  19.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  TJ.  S  89.  Beach. 
Fam.  Ph.  669.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  283.  Henry,"  Med.  Herb.  221.  AVood, 
Class-Book,  173. 

Genus  POLYGALA. 

From  the  Greek  ttoXvs ,  many,  and  ydXn,  milk,  from  its  milky  juice. 

Svnontmes.  —  Le  Polygale  (Fr.),  Die  Kreuzblume  (Ger.),  Kruisbloem  (Dutch ). 
Poligala  (It.),  Poligala  (Sp.),  Fima  Fagi  (Jap.),  Iztod  (Bass.),  Wyezka  Koni.va 
(Pol.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  five,  very  irregular,  three  exterior,  two  interior 
(wings),  larger  and  petaloid. 

Corolla.  Petals  three,  hypogynous,  the  anterior  keel-shaped, 
larger  than  the  others. 

Stamens.  Six- eight.  Filaments  combined  in  a  tube  which 
is  split  on  the  upper  side,  and  coherent  to  some  extent  with 
the  claws  of  the  petals. 

Ovary.  Superior,  compressed,  two-celled,  one  cell  often  abor- 
tive.    Style  curved  and  often  cucullate. 

Fruit.     Loculicidal  or  indehiscent. 

Seeds.     Pendulous. 
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polygala  senega. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 
Polygala.     Sepals  five,  persistent,  two  of  them  wing-shaped. 
Capsule  obcordate,  two-celled,  two-valved,  two-seeded.     Seeds 
carunculate,  petaloid.     Petals  three. 

Calyx  five-sepalled,  permanent,  unequal,  two  of  them  wing-like,  larger,  colored. 
Corolla  irregular  (or  rather,  calyx  three-sepalled,  corolla  imperfectly  papilionaceous). 
Capsule  obcordate,  two-celled,  two-valved.  Keel  of  the  corolla  sometimes  appendaged. 
Seeds  hairy. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Polygala    Senega.       Stem   erect,    smooth,    simple,   leafy. 

Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end.     Flowers 

slightly  crested,  in  a  terminal  spike-form,  slender  raceme. 

Stem  erect,  simple,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate.  Spike  terminal,  filiform. 
Flowers  alternate,  not  crested. 

The  Artifical   Characters. 

Class  Diadelphia.  Stamens  united  by  their  filaments, 
forming  two  sets.  Order  Octandria.  Petals  three,  the  low- 
est one  carinate.    Sepals  five,  two  of  them  winged  and  colored. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Polygala  Senega  is  a  native  of  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  though  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  where  it  is  collected  in  great  quantities 
and  exported  in  bales  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  weight. 
The  root,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  varies  from  the  size  of  a 
small  quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  It  presents  a  thick, 
knotty  head,  which  exhibits  the  traces  of  the  numerous  stalks, 
and  from  which  proceeds  a  moderately  thick,  tapering  root, 
that  is  branched,  twisted,  and  covered  with  a  corrugated, 
transversely  cracked  epidermis,  which  is  yellowish-brown  in 
the  young  and  brownish-gray  in  the  old  roots.  The  root  fre- 
quently exhibits  crowded  annular  protuberances,  and  has  a 
projecting  keel-like  line  extending  along  its  whole  length. 
The  bark  is  thick,  hard,  and  resinous,  and  contains  the  active 
principle  of  the  plant;  the  central  woody  part  is  white  and  inert. 

"The  Seneca  Snakeroot,''  says  Bigelow,  "is  firm,  hard, 
branching,  and  perennial,  consisting  of  a  moderately  solid 
wood  and  a  thick  bark.  The  root  sends  up  a  number  of  an- 
nual stems,  which  are  simple,  smooth,  occasionally  tinged 
with  red.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  nearly  or  quite  sessile, 
lanceolate,  with  a  sub-acute  point,  smooth,  paler  underneath. 
Flowers  white,  in  a  close  terminal  spike.     The  calyx,  which 


POLYGALA    SENEGA. 

in  this  genus  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  con- 
sists of  five  leaflets,  the  two  largest  of  which,  or  wings,  are 
roundish-ovate,  white,  and  slightly  veined.  Corolla  small, 
closed,  having  two  obtuse  lateral  segments,  and  a  shorter 
crested  extremity.  Capsules  obcordate,  invested  by  the  per- 
sistent calyx,  compressed,  two-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  two, 
oblong-ovate,  acute  at  one  end,  slightly  hairy,  curved,  blackish, 
with  a  longitudinal,  bifid,  white  appendage  on  the  concave 
side.  The  spike  opens  gradually,  so  that  the  lower  flowers 
are  in  fruit  while  the  upper  ones  are  in  blossom." 

This  genus  Polygala  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  occasional  irregularities  in  structure  are  compen- 
sated by  nature.  When  we  examine  the  stamens,  we  find 
them  possessing  the  character  of  the  Leguminosse,  one  of  the 
most  distinctly  marked  of  all  the  natural  orders.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  papilionaceous  flower,  with  its  keel  and  ban- 
ner and  wings,  we  have  a  tubular  corolla  approaching  to  the 
character  of  the  Labiatae.  To  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
the  wings,  the  two  lateral  segments  of  the  calyx  are  expanded 
into  roundish-ovate,  flattened,  wing-like  leaves,  which  are 
white,  like  petals,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  part  either  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla. 

The  plant  grows  in  peat  soil,  and  young  cuttings  root 
freely  in  sand  ;  the  harder  sorts  prefer  a  similar  soil,  and  are 
increased  by  dividing  at  the  root  or  by  seeds. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Seneca  Snakeroot  has  a  faint  aroma,  which  is  at  first  not 
unlike  that  of  ginseng,  but  soon  becomes  nauseous.  The 
taste  is  at  first  mucilaginous  and  sweetish,  and  being  chewed 
becomes  somewhat  pungent  and  acrid,  and  produces  a  very 
peculiar  irritating  sensation  in  the  fauces.  These  properties 
are  communicated  to  the  watery  decoction,  which  is  more 
acrid  than  the  alcoholic  tincture,  and,  although  not  unpleas- 
ant to  the  taste  at  first,  soon  manifests  the  peculiar  pungency 
of  the  root,  spreading  through  the  fauces,  or  exciting  a  copi- 
ous discharge  of  saliva,  and  frequently  a  short  cough.  This 
root  communicates  neither  taste  nor  smell  to  water  distilled 
from  it.  Alcohol  extracts  its  virtues,  and  the  tincture  is  de- 
composed by  the  addition  of  water,  which  precipitates  a  resin- 
ous principle.  The  whole  virtues  of  the  plant  are  extracted 
by  proof-spirits,  although  the  decoction  is,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  most  efficacious  preparation. 

Polygala  Senega  has  been  repeatedly  made  the  subject 
of  chemical  investigation.      According  to  Mr.   Gehlen,  this 


POLYGALA    SENEGA. 


root  contains  Senegin,  resin,  sweet  extractive  matter,  gum 
and  albumen,  lignous  fibres,  &c.  According  to  Dr.  G.  Fol- 
chi,  it  is  composed  of  a  thick  oil,  partly  volatile,  free  gallic 
acid,  an  acrid  matter,  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  a  little  wax, 
a  gummy  extract,  a  matter  containing  nitrogen,  similar  to 
gluten,  woody  fibres,  sub-carbonate,  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
potassa,  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  iron,  and  silex.  Mr.  Peschier,  an 
eminent  pharmaceutist  of  Geneva,  asserts  that  he  obtained 
from  the  Polygala  Senega  three  new  substances,  which  he 
calls  Polygalina,  Polygalic  Acid,  and  Isolisin.  The  first  two 
substances  form  in  the  root  a  polygalate  of  polygalina. 

Senegin  appears  to  be  the  active  principle  of  Polygala.  It 
is  solid,  brown,  translucid,  of  an  unpleasant  taste;  when  it  is 
reduced  to  powder,  its  smell  provokes  sneezing.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Seneca  Snakeroot  is  a  very  energetic  stimulant,  and  in 
large  doses  often  produces  vomiting  and  alvine  evacuations. 
In  moderate  doses  this  remedy  increases  absorption,  and  con- 
sequently augments  the  natural  excretions,  particularly  that 
of  urine,  and  frequently  occasions  a  copious  ptyalism. 

The  root  of  this  plant  was  introduced  into  medicine  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  and  other  venomous 
animals,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  by  Dr.  Temiant, 
a  Scotch  physician  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  who,  reasoning 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  of  the  remedy  in  removing 
them,  was  induced  to  try  it  in  pneumonic  affections,  and 
found  it  useful.  On  account  of  its  stimulant  properties,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  employed  in  these  complaints  only  after  the 
resolution  of  the  inflammation  by  evacuations  or  other  means. 

It  proves  more  directly  useful  in  humoral  asthma,  chronic 
catarrh,  and  some  kinds  of  dropsy,  and  has  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  even  after 
pus  had  appeared  in  the  anterior  chamber.  The  extract, 
combined  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  has  been  found  effica- 
cious in  some  cases  of  lethargy;  and  the  decoction  given  in 
divided  doses,  at  short  intervals,  till  it  vomit  or  purge,  has 
been  employed  very  successfully  in  croup.  It  has  also  been 
used  as  a  stimulant  gargle  in  the  same  disease. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Dr.  Ammon,  it  is  administered 
internally  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  very  acute 
ophthalmia,  in  which  the  antiphlogistic  remedies  so  often  fail. 
Dioscorides  says  that  the  plant  was  believed  to  excite  the 
lacteal  secretions  in  women. 

It  may  be  administered  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  de- 
coction, combined  with  aromatics,  opium,  or  camphor,  which 
check  its  nauseating  qualities.  The  dose  in  substance  is 
from  ten  grains  to  one  drachm,  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours. 
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X°  43. 
IODBES  JMJJBRIJM. 

Common  red   Curra.nl  . 


GKOSSULACE^E. 

The   Currant  Family. 

No.  43. 

RIBES     RUBRUM. 

Currant.      Common  Red  Currant. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 

Quality.     Acid. 

Power.     Cooling,  refrigerant. 

Use.     Inflammatory  and  putrid  fevers,  thirst. 

BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  GROSSULACEiE. 

Linnaan  Classification. 

Class  V.     Penlandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  290.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  163.  Lind.  Flor.  Med. 
61.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  257.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Disc.  37.  U.  S.  Disp.  756.  Ee. 
Disp.  U.  S.  346.  Eaton,  Bot.  49,  396.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  190.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U. 
S.  143.     Wood,  Class-Book,  273. 

Genus  RIBES. 

An  Arabic  name  of  uncertain  etymology,  applied  to  the  Rheum  Ribes. 

Synonymes. —  Le  Grossciller  commun  (Fr.),Die  Johannisbeere  (Ger.),  Aalbe- 
zii  (Dutch),  Ribes  rosso  (It.),  Ribes  rojo  (Sp.),  Groselbeira  vcrmelha  (Port), 
Smorodina  krasnaja  (Russ.). 

The  Essential  Characters. 

Calyx.    Superior,  four  -  five-cleft,  regular,  colored,  marcescent, 

imbricate  in  aestivation. 
Corolla.     Petals  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  small, 

distinct,  as  many  as  sepals. 
Stamens.     As  many  as  petals  and  alternate  with  them,  very 

short.     Anthers  introrse. 
Ovary.     One-celled,   with   two    parietal    placentae.      Ovules 

numerous.     Styles  two. 
Fruit.     A  one-celled  berry  (the  cell  filled  with  pulp),  crowned 

with  the  remains  of  the  flower. 
Seeds.      Anatropous.      The  embryo  minute.      Radicle  next 

the  micropyle. 
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ribes  rubrum. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 

Ribes.  Petals  five,  inserted  with  the  stamens  into  the 
calyx.     Style  bifid.     Berry  many-seeded,  inferior. 

Calyx  bell-form,  five-cleft,  sometimes  flat.  Corolla  and  stamens  inserted  on  the 
calyx.    Style  two-cleft.     Berry  many-seeded. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Ribes  rubrum.  Leaves  obtusely  three -five-lobed,  smooth 
above,  pubescent  beneath,  subcordate  at  base.  Margin  mu- 
cronately  serrate.  Racemes  nearly  smooth,  pendulous.  Calyx 
short,  rotate.  Bracts  much  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Fruit 
globose,  glabrous,  red.  N.  B.  The  variety  Ribes  album,  the 
White  Currant,  has  light  amber-colored  berries,  larger  and 
less  tart  than  the  Ribes  rubrum. 

Unarmed.  Racemes  glabrous,  nodding.  Corolla  flat.  Petals  obcordate.  Leaves 
obtusely  five-lobed.     Stem  erect. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Pentandria.  Stamens  five.  Order  Monogynia. 
Polypetalous.  Flowers  superior.  Shrubs.  Leaves  deciduous. 
Calyx  extending  above  the  ovary. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Ribes  rubrum  is  a  native  of  the  mountains,  hills, 
woods,  and  thickets  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  They  are  unknown  in  Africa,  the  tropics  of 
either  hemisphere,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  In  North 
America  they  are  particularly  abundant,  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  India  they  contribute  to  give  a  European 
character  to  that  remarkable  region. 

The  name  Currant  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  resem- 
blance in  the  fruit  to  the  little  Corinth  grapes  or  raisins,  which 
under  the  name  of  Currants  are  sold  in  a  dried  state  in  such 
quantities  by  grocers ;  the  latter  word  being  only  a  corruption 
of  Corinth,  and  this  little  grape  being  familiarly  known  as 
such  long  before  the  common  currants  were  cultivated. 

The  Currant  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  fruit-bearing  shrub, 
seldom  growing  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  fruit 
of  the  original  wild  species  is  small  and  very  sour,  but  the 
large  garden  sorts  produced  by  cultivation,  and  for  which  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Dutch  gardeners,  are  large,  and  of 
a  more  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavor. 
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RIBES    RUBRUM. 

In  the  examination  of  the  flo.ver  of  the  common  Currant, 
the  following  will  be  found  to  be  its  structure.  The  calyx  is 
a  little  globular  cup,  green  without  and  purple  within  ;  its 
border  is  marked  by  five  indentations,  which  show  it  to  con- 
sist of  five  sepals.  At  its  mouth  are  five  small  scales,  which 
are  the  petals,  and  between  these  are  the  stamens,  which  are 
also  five  in  number.  In  the  centre  of  these  will  be  seen  a 
single  style,  cleft  at  the  top  into  two  small  stigmas,  and  these 
arise  from  an  ovary  which  is  situated  below  the  calyx,  imbed- 
ded as  it  were  in  the  flower-stalk,  very  much  as  in  the  Cacteae. 
The  ovary  is  one-celled,  and  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  ovules  arranged  upon  two  parietal  placenta?. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  of  culture  than  the  Currant,  as  it 
grows  and  bears  well  in  any  tolerable  garden  soil.  To  prop- 
agate it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  in  the  autumn,  or  early 
in  the  spring,  slips  or  cuttings,  a  foot  long,  in  the  open  garden, 
where  they  will  root  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  Currant 
should  never  be  allowed  to  produce  suckers,  and  in  order  to 
insure  against  this,  the  superfluous  eyes  or  buds  should  be 
taken  out  before  planting  it.  When  the  plants  are  placed 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  they  should  always  be  kept 
in  the  form  of  trees  ;  that  is,  with  single  stems,  and  heads 
branching  out  at  from  one  to  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  after  treatment  is  of  the  simplest  kind :  thinning  out  the 
superfluous  wood  every  winter  is  all  that  is  required.  Where 
berries  are  required  of  an  extra  large  size,  stop  or  pinch  out 
the  ends  of  all  the  strong  growing  shoots,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  two  thirds  grown.  This  forces 
the  plant  to  expend  all  its  strength  in  enlarging  and  matur- 
ing the  fruit.  It  is  also  best  not  to  continue  the  cultivation 
of  Currant-trees  after  they  have  borne  more  than  six  or  eight 
years,  as  finer  fruit  will  be  obtained,  with  less  trouble,  from 
young  plants,  which  are  so  easily  raised. 

The  season  when  currants  are  in  perfection  is  midsummer, 
but  they  may  be  prolonged  until  October  by  covering  the 
bushes  with  mats  or  sheltering  them  otherwise  from  the  sun. 
The  common  Red  and  the  common  White  Currants  are  totally 
undeserving  a  place  in  the  garden,  when  those  very  superior 
sorts,  the  White  and  Red  Dutch,  can  be  so  readily  obtained. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  Currants  are  varieties  of  one  spe- 
cies, except  the  Black  Currant  (Ribes  nigrum),  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct species,  of  which  no  varieties  have  been  obtained.     The 
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branches  are  weak,  and  the  bark  is  smooth,  with  large  leaves 
and  coarse  growth,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  strong  odor, 
disagreeable  at  first  to  many  persons.  The  flowers  are  green- 
ish and  hollow.  The  fruit  is  a  large  berry,  and  black.  This 
species  grows  wild  in  Russia,  where  the  juice  of  its  berries  is 
made  into  wine,  and  in  Siberia  the  leaves  are  used  as  tea. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL   PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

Currants,  perfectly  ripe,  are  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  per- 
fectly wholesome  when  eaten  in  moderation  ;  they  have  less 
of  a  laxative  effect  upon  the  bowels  than  strawberries  or 
gooseberries.  The  skin  and  seeds  are  in  a  great  measure  in- 
digestible, and  as  these  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  dried 
currants  that  are  imported,  these  are  very  apt  to  cause  more 
or  less  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  this  indicates 
the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  their  use.  The  plumpest 
and  sweetest  should  be  preferred. 

Ribes  rubrum,  when  ripe,  contains  malic  acid,  citric  acid, 
sugar,  gum,  animal  matter,  lime,  woody  fibres,  and  seeds. 
The  properties  are  those  of  the  generality  of  the  order,  except 
that  in  other  species  a  mawkish  or  extremely  acid  taste  is 
substituted  for  the  refreshing  and  agreeable  flavor  of  the  cur- 
rant. It  allays  thirst,  lessens  an  increased  secretion  of  the 
bile,  and  corrects  a  putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids. 
Ribes  nigrum,  the  black  currant,  is  tonic  and  stimulant,  and 
has  fragrant  glands  upon  its  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  cooling  acid  flavor  of  the  currant  is  very  generally  rel- 
ished by  most  people  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  larger 
varieties  make  also  a  handsome  appearance  on  the  table.  Be- 
fore fully  ripe,  in  domestic  use,  the  currant  is  stewed  for  tarts, 
like  green  gooseberries,  and  they  are  frequently  employed 
along  with  cherries  or  other  fruits  in  the  same  way ;  but  one 
of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  this  fruit  is  for  making  currant 
jelly,  an  indispensable  and  fashionable  accompaniment  to 
many  dishes. 

A  sweet  wine,  of  very  pleasant  taste,  is  made  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  currant,  and  very  popular  among  farmers; 
that,  however,  which  is  afforded  by  the  Isabella  and  Catawba 
grapes  is  every  way  to  be  preferred,  because  it  may  be  made 
with  less  cost  and  trouble,  and  is  infinitely  more  whole- 
some, requiring  less  additions  of  any  kind  to  the  pure  juice. 
Currant  shrub,  made  from  the  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as 
lemonade,  is  a  very  popular  summer  drink  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  corresponds  to  the  well-known  Paris  bever- 
age, Eau  de  Grosseilles. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a  medicine  very  much  in 
esteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat. 
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OECHIDACE^l. 

The  Orchis  Family. 
No.  44. 

CYPRIPEDIUM    ACAULE. 

Lady's  Slipper.     Acaulescenl  Lady's  Slipper.     Nerve-root. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 
Quality.     Bitter,  nauseating. 
Power.     Anodyne,  nervine. 
Use.     Nervous  irritability,  spasm,  &c. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order    ORCHIDACE^E. 

Linnaan    Classification. 

Class  XX.    Gynandria.     Order  Diandria. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1346.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  143.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  595. 
Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  140.  U.  S.  Disp.  1323.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  153.  Eaton,  Bot. 
85,  218.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  766.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  640.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S. 
477.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  654.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  239.  Kost,  Mat.  Med.  513. 
Wood,  Class-Book,  537. 

Genus   CYPRIPEDIUM. 

From  the  Greek  Yixmpls,  Venus,  and  7r6Sio«/,  a  slipper;  in  allusion  to  the  elegant 
slipper-like  form  of  the  nectary,  labellum,  or  lip. 

Synontmes.  —  Sabot  de  la  Vierge,  or  Soulier  de  Notre  Dame  (Fr.),  Der  Ve- 
nusschuh  (Ger.),  Vrouweschoen  (Dan.),  Pantoffola  (It.),  Zueco  (Sp.),  Cal<jado  de 
Nuessa  Scnhora  (Port.),  Kokuschkiny  Saposchki  (Russ.), 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  three,  usually  colored,  odd  one  uppermost  by 
the  twisting  of  the  ovary. 

Corolla.  Petals  three,  usually  colored,  odd  one  lowest  by 
the  twisting  of  the  ovary.  Lip  (labellum  or  lowest  petal) 
diverse  in  form,  often  lobed,  frequently  spurred  at  base. 

Stamens.  Three,  united  into  a  central  column,  the  two  lat- 
eral ones  generally  abortive,  and  the  central  one  perfect : 
more  rarely,  the  central  abortive  and  lateral  perfect.  An- 
ther two,  four,  or  eight-celled,  persistent  or  deciduous,  often 
operculate.  Pollen  either  powdery  or  cohering  in  waxy- 
masses  (pollinia),  which  are  either  constantly  adhering  to  a 
gland,  or  becoming  loose  in  their  cells. 
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Ovary.  One-celled,  with  three  parietal  placentae.  Ovules 
indefinite.  Styles  consolidated  with  the  stamens.  Stigma 
a  viscid  cavity  in  front  of  the  column. 

Fruit.     Capsule,  three-ribbed,  three-valved. 

Seeds.     Many,  without  albumen. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Cypripedium.  The  two  lower  sepals  united  into  one  seg- 
ment, or  rarely  distinct.  Lip  ventricose,  inflated,  saccate,  ob- 
tuse.     Column  terminated  By  a  petaloid  lobe  (barren  stamen). 

Calyx  colored,  four-sepalled,  spreading.  Corolla  wanting  (by  some  the  calyx  is 
called  a  corolla).  Nectary  large,  hollow,  inflated.  Style  with  a  terminal  lobe  and 
petal-like  appendage  on  the  upper  side. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Cypripedium  acaule.  Scape  leafless,  one-flowered.  Leaves 
two,  radical,  elliptic,  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobe  of  the  column 
roundish-rhomboidal,  acuminate,  deflexed.  Petals  lanceolate. 
Lip  longer  than  the  petals,  cleft  above. 

Scape  leafless,  one-flowered.  Leaves  radical,  in  pairs,  oblong,  obtuse.  Lobe  of 
the  style  round-rhomboid,  acuminate,  deflexed.  Lip  longer  than  the  lanceolate 
petals,  split  before. 

The   Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Gynandria.  Stamens  and  style  consolidated.  Order 
Diandria.  Endogens.  Herbs  of  grotesque  and  often  beau- 
tiful forms,  with  corollas  peculiarly  irregular,  and  consisting 
of  a  perianth  of  six  parts.     Seeds  numerous,  small. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  natural  order  of  the  Orchidaceje,  to  which  the  Cy- 
pripedium acaule  belongs,  is  the  most  singular,  the  most  fra- 
grant, and  the  most  difficult  of  culture.  The  flowers  are  often 
remarkable  for  their  grotesque  configuration,  which  has  been 
likened  to  heads  and  bodies  of  animals,  and  for  the  strange 
character  of  their  stems,  which  are  sometimes  attenuated  into 
a  degree  of  gracefulness  scarcely  equalled  even  among  grasses, 
and  sometimes  contracted  into  a  clumsy  goutiness  of  figure 
such  as  is  known  nowhere  else.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  a 
group  so  numerous  as  this,  consisting  as  it  does  of  more  than 
two  thousand  known  species,  and  probably  as  many  more, 
which,  being  buried  in  the  depths  of  unexplored  tropical  for- 
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ests,  have  not  yet  been  found  or  described,  and  extending  over 
almost  the  whole  habitable  globe  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
frozen  zone,  there  should  be  so  few  species  possessed  of  prop- 
erties that  make  them  in  any  way  useful  to  man.  The  order 
is  remarkable  for  those  qualities  only  which  please  the  eye. 

The  root  of  the  Lady's  Slipper  is  perennial,  with  many  long, 
thick,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  flexuous  fibres,  of  a  pale  or  dark 
yellowish  cast,  diverging  horizontally  and  growing  in  a  mat. 
Stems  one  to  five,  growing  from  the  same  root,  simple,  erect, 
often  pubescent  and  angular,  rising  one  or  two  feet,  bearing 
from  three  to  seven  leaves,  and  from  one  to  three  yellow  flow- 
ers. Leaves  alternate,  sessile,  sheathing,  ovate  or  oblong, 
acute,  pubescent  or  smooth,  but  always  entire  and  with  many 
parallel  nerves,  green  above,  paler  beneath.  Flowers  sessile ; 
when  more  than  one,  each  has  a  bracteal  leaf.  Germen  con- 
crete or  inferior,  green,  cylindrical,  often  curved.  Perigone 
with  five  unequal  and  different  sepals,  and  sometimes  called 
petals  by  the  Linnsean  school ;  two  are  external,  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  acute,  longer  than  the  labellum,  and  green  ;  two 
are  internal,  longer,  narrower,  spirally  contorted  and  green; 
the  fifth,  or  innermost  and  lower,  called  Labellum,  is  totally 
different  from  the  others,  shorter  but  larger,  yellow  with  or 
without  red  spots,  hollow  like  a  bag,  convex  beneath,  rounded 
in  front,  split  above,  with  inflexed  margins.  Style  and  stamina 
concrete  in  the  centre,  above  the  germen,  forming  a  central 
pillar,  flattened  above  into  an  oblong  deltoid  lobe,  supposed 
to  be  the  stigma  by  some,  and  bearing  before  two  anthers, 
lodged  in  separate  cells.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule,  with 
one  cell,  three  valves,  and  a  multitude  of  minute  seeds. 

There  are  several  species  as  well  as  varieties  of  the  Cy- 
pripedium,  some  smooth  and  some  hairy,  and  exhibiting  a 
diversity  of  color  in  the  blossom.  All,  however,  very  nearly 
correspond  in  the  shape  of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  singular 
form,  and  compared  by  some  to  a  moccason,  and  hence  by 
the  Indians  termed  Moccason-floiver. 

This  plant  is  found  all  over  the  United  States,  from  New 
England  to  Louisiana,  though  it  is  very  rare  in  some  places. 
It  blossoms  in  May  and  June,  and  is  much  valued  in  gardens 
for  its  beauty  and  singularity,  but  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate. 
It  will  seldom  grow  from  seeds  ;  the  roots  should  be  taken  up 
with  earth  around  them  and  transplanted  in  a  congenial,  rich, 
light  soil.     The  plants  should  be  covered  with  some  dry  straw 
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in  very  severe  frosts,  or  if  there  should  be  too  much  wet ;  they 
are  not  easily  increased,  but  will  sometimes  perfect  seeds  in 
favorable  situations,  particularly  if  pains  be  taken  to  apply 
the  pollen  to  the  stigma. 

CHEMICAL  AND   MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

It  frequently  happens  that  those  productions  of  nature 
which  charm  the  eye  with  their  beauty,  and  delight  the 
senses  with  their  perfume,  have  the  least  relation  to  the  wants 
of  mankind,  while  the  most  powerful  virtues  or  most  deadly 
poisons  are  hidden  beneath  a  mean  and  insignificant  exterior  ; 
thus  the  Orchidace^e,  beyond  their  beauty,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  of  known  utility,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

The  Lady's  Slipper,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  of  vegetable  medicine.  Its  operation  upon  the  system 
appears  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  animal  life,  giving 
tone  to  the  nervous  system ;  and  therefore  is  useful  in  all 
cases  of  nervous  irritability,  hysterical  affections,  spasms,  fits, 
and  all  derangements  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  such  as 
madness,  delirium,  &c,  and  in  all  cases  of  inability  to  sleep, 
particularly  in  fevers,  consumptions,  &c. 

The  properties  of  this  plant  are  sedative,  nervine,  antispas- 
modic, &c,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  Vale- 
rian in  almost  all  cases.  The  roots  are  the  officinal  parts ; 
they  have  a  pungent,  mucilaginous  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smell, 
somewhat  nauseous.  From  the  result  of  several  tests  and 
experiments  of  eminent  chemists,  they  contain  extractive,  gum, 
fecula,  and  a  small  portion  of  essential  oil.  In  all  nervous 
diseases  and  hysteric  affections,  the  beneficial  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  allaying  pain,  quieting  the  nerves,  and  promoting 
sleep.  Good  effects  are  also  obtained  in  nervous  headache, 
epilepsy,  tremors,  nervous  fevers,  &c.  It  is  preferable  to  opium 
in  most  cases,  having  no  baneful  or  narcotic  effects.  The  dose 
is  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder,  diluted  in  sugar-water,  or  in 
any  other  convenient  form.  The  powder  alone  has  been  used, 
but  an  extract  might  be  also  efficient,  unless  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  very  volatile.  As  with  Valerian,  the  nervine  power 
is  increased  by  combination  with  mild  tonics. 

Its  exhibition  in  all  cases  where  an  anodyne  effect  is  de- 
sired, is  generally  acknowledged  beneficial. 

The  roots  are  the  only  part  used,  and  they  ought  to  be 
gathered  in  the  spring  before  the  tops  begin  to  grow,  or  in 
the  fall  after  they  begin  to  die.  After  digging,  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  separated,  washed  clean,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or 
in  a  dry  airy  room.  When  fully  dry,  they  should  be  packed 
away  in  barrels,  or  pulverized  and  bottled  for  use. 

Boiling  or  scalding  impairs  the  strength  of  the  properties  of 
the  roots  of  the  Lady's  Slipper. 
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NYMPH^EACE^:. 

The  Water- Lily  Family. 

No.  45. 

NYMPHilA    ODORATA. 

Sweet-scented  Water-Lily.     Wliite  Pond-Lily. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe. 
Quality.     Fragrant. 
Power.     Astringent,  tonic,  cooling. 
•    Use.     Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  tumors,  ulcers,  &c. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  NYMPELE  ACEiE. 

Linnman  Classification. 

Class  XIII.  Polyandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  "29.  Wjlld.  Sp.  PI.  1153.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
368.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  II.  55.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  II.  44.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Dise 
104.  U.S.  Disp.  1358.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  272.  Eaton,  Bot.  65,  329.  Load.  Encyc. 
PI.  462.  Grift'.  Med.  Bot.  119.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.S.  23.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  689. 
Howard,  Bot.   Med.  273.     Kost,  Mat.  "Med.  467.     Wood,  Class-Book,  154. 

Genus   NYMPH/EA. 

From  the  Greek  Ni^nia,  belonging  to  Nymphs  or  Naiads,  who  were  supposed 
to  inhabit  pure  and  running  water. 

Stnonymes.  — Lo  Nenuphar  (Fr.),  Die  Seeblume  (Ger.),  Plompen  (Dutch), 
Nenufaro  (It),  Nenufar  (Sp.),  Naufar  (Egypt.),  Wodanoi  Lelei  (Russ.). 

The   Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  and  petals  numerous,  imbricated,  gradually 
passing  into  each  other. 

Corolla.  Sepals  persistent.  Petals  inserted  upon  the  disc, 
which  surrounds  the  pistil. 

Stamens.  Numerous,  in  several  rows  upon  the  disc.  Fila- 
ment petaloid.     Anther  adnate,  introrse. 

Ovary.  Many-celled,  many-seeded,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy 
disc. 

Seeds.  Attached  to  the  spongy  placenta;,  and  enveloped  in 
a  gelatinous  aril. 

Flowers  large,  showy,  often  sweet-scented. 
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The   Secondary  Characters. 

Nymph2ea.  Sepals  four  -  five.  Petals  inserted  on  the  torus 
at  its  base.  Stamens  gradually  transformed  into  petals.  Stig- 
mas surrounded  with  rays.  Pericarp  many-celled,  many- 
seeded. 

Calyx  four  to  seven-sepalled.  Corolla  many-petalled.  Petals  about  equalling  the 
length  of  the  sepals,  attached  to  the  germ  beneath  the  stamens.  Stiymu  a  broad 
disc,  marked  with  radiated  lines.     Pericarp  berry-like,  many-celled,  many-seeded. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Nymph^a  odorata.  Leaves  orbicular,  cordate,  entire,  with 
veins  prominent  beneath.  Calyx  four-sepalled,  equalling  the 
petals.     Stigmas  fifteen  -  twenty -rayed. 

Leaves  round-cordate,  entire,  sub-emarginate.  Lobes  spreading  asunder,  acumi- 
nate, obtuse.    Petals  equalling  the  four-sepalled  calyx. 

The  Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Polyandria.  Stamens  twenty  or  more,  arising  from 
the  receptacle  (hypogynous).  Order  Monogynia.  Ovaries 
compound.  Placenta;  occupying  the  whole  surface  of  the  dis- 
sepiment.    Stigma  radiate. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  Water-Lily  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  flowers,  pos- 
sessing beauty,  delicacy,  and  fragrance  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  grows  only  in  ponds  and  quiet  streams,  where  the  water 
is  of  sufficient  depth  to  protect  the  plant  from  the  frosts  of 
winter.  The  rhizoma  is  several  inches  in  diameter,  extending 
in  its  muddy  bed  beneath  the  water  to  a  great  length,  and 
sending  up  leaves  and  flowers  to  the  surface.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  round,  entire,  of  a  fine  glossy  green,  cleft  at  the  base 
to  the  petiole,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
flowers  consist  of  four  sepals,  white  within,  numerous,  lance- 
shaped  petals  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness,  often  tinged  ex- 
ternally with  red,  and  a  great  number  of  yellow  stamens 
beautifully  curved.  The  filaments  are  gradually  dilated  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  series,  so  as  to  pass  insensibly  into 
petals.  The  plant  flowers  in  July,  sometimes  in  such  profu- 
sion as  to  mantle  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  perfume  the 
air  with  exquisite  fragrance. 

The  flower  of  the  Water-Lily  offers  many  points  of  inter- 
est. It  consists  of  about  twenty-five  thickish,  oblong  leaves  of 
a  white  color,  arranged  in  whorls  of  five  each ;  the  five  exter- 
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nal  ones  are  green  at  the  back,  and  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  calyx  ;  towards  the  interior  of  the  flower  the  petals 
gradually  become  smaller,  and  are  tipped  with  yellow  at  their 
points,  which  are  thickened.  From  these  a  very  gradual 
transition  takes  place  towards  the  form  of  the  stamen,  and 
the  inner  rows  of  stamens  (which  are  usually  all  together 
about  fifty  in  number)  shorten  and  produce  less  perfect  an- 
thers. The  ovary  has  the  lower  floral  leaves  adherent  to  it,  so 
that  the  stamens  appear  to  arise  from  just  below  the  stigmas. 
It  consists  of  ten  or  eleven  distinct  carpels,  which  adhere 
closely  together,  their  several  walls  still  forming  complete  par- 
titions in  the  ovary,  each  chamber  or  cell  of  which  contains  a 
large  number  of  ovules.  The  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a  num- 
ber of  orange-colored  stigmas,  radiating  from  the  centre  very 
much  as  in  the  Poppy ;  but  as  they  are  all  united  at  the 
centre,  they  are  considered  as  forming  but  a  single  pistil,  and 
are  therefore  arranged  in  the  artificial  class  and  order  as 
above.  The  tribe  is  most  abundant  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  has  been  said  to  be  entirely  absent  from  South 
America;  but  a  species  has  recently  been  discovered  there, 
which  in  size  and  splendor  far  surpasses  all  others.  This  is 
the  Victoria  regalis,  of  which  the  leaf  is  from  five  to  six  feet 
in  diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a  rim  rising  from  its  edge  of 
from  three  to  five  inches  high,  green  inside  and  crimson  on 
the  exterior.  The  flower  is  of  proportional  dimensions,  the  ex- 
panded calyx  sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  twenty-three 
inches;  this  contains  several  hundred  pistils,  which  are  at  first 
of  a  white  hue,  passing  gradually  towards  pink  in  the  centre, 
and  those  nearest  it  becoming  pink  throughout.  As  in  the 
common  Water-Lily,  the  petals  gradually  change  into  sta- 
mens towards  the  interior  of  the  flower;  those  next  the  calyx 
are  fleshy  and  contain  air-cells,  which  contribute  towards  the 
buoyancy  of  the  flower. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  order  to 
which  the  Water-Lily  belongs  should  be  ranked  among  exo- 
gens  or  endogens.  The  number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
however,  which  are  arranged  in  fives,  ranks  the  order  with 
exogens,  of  which  the  number  five  is  characteristic.  The 
structure  of  the  seed  confirms  this  conclusion,  for  the  em- 
bryo is  a  little  dicotyledonous  body,  inclosed  in  a  peculiar 
bag,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  a  cotyledon,  and 
the  seed  has  thus  been  considered  monocotyledonous. 
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CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES   AND  USES. 

The  properties  of  the  Nymph^a  odorata  are  astringent, 
tonic,  deobstruent,  and  cooling.  The  taste  is  styptic  and  bitter 
when  fresh.  The  plant  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin 
and  gallic  acid  ;  also  starch,  mucilage,  sugar,  resin,  ammonia, 
ulmine,  tartaric  acid,  &c.  From  various  experiments  it  is 
found  to  dye  a  dark  brown  and  black  color  with  iron.  It  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  Statice  or  Geranium  maculatum  in 
almost  all  cases,  being  milder  and  quite  as  efficient.  It  is  par- 
ticularly excellent  for  removing  morbific  matter  of  every  kind 
from  every  portion  of  the  animal  frame,  being  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  healthy  action  of  the  organs,  and  of  course  the 
result  of  its  use  will  be  the  recovery  of  tone  to  the  system. 

Externally,  the  roots  and  leaves  are  used  for  poultices  in 
biles,  inflamed  tumors,  scrofulous  sores,  and  inflamed  skin, 
and  they  are  extolled  as  amongst  the  best  articles  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  all  cases,  the  poultice  is  an  excellent  sedative  to  ease 
pain,  and,  where  there  is  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  to  re- 
duce the  swelling.  The  poultice  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  —  To  a  teaspoonful  of  the  fine  powder,  add 
a  gill  of  boiling  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  slippery  elm  ( ZJlmus 
fulva):  stir  well  together,  then  thicken  with  Indian  meal,  or 
what  is  better,  Boston  crackers  made  fine. 

Internally  the  roots  are  recommended  in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, internal  inflammations,  ulcerations,  or  morbid  discharges. 
They  may  be  taken  in  decoction  alone  or  with  tonics.  A  prep- 
aration may  be  made,  sometimes  called  the  Sirup  of  lilies, 
in  the  following  manner:— Take  a  handful  of  the  flowers 
(some  consider  the  roots  preferable),  steep  them  moderately 
in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a  slow  fire,  for  an  hour ;  then  strain, 
and  sweeten  well  with  loaf-sugar,  grate  in  a  little  nutmeg, 
and  add  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  This  sirup  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle for  children  when  teething,  or  in  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
The  fresh  roots  sometimes  act  as  a  rubefacient  externally  ; 
the  dry  ones,  however,  are  best  for  use ;  they  are  of  a  cooling, 
astringent  nature.  Country  people  take  the  juice  of  the  roots 
with  great  success  for  the  whites.  The  powder  is  likewise 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  weakness  and  debility, 
lhe  fresh  roots  sliced  and  infused  in  wine  restrain  immoder- 
ate menstrual  discharges,  and  assist  purgings,  particularly 
where  the  stools  are  accompanied  with  blood.  The  fresh 
juice  of  the  roots,  mixed  with  lemon-juice,  is  said  to  be  a 
good  cosmetic,  and  to  remove  pimples  and  freckles  of  the 
skin.  Half  a  pint  of  an  infusion  of  the  root,  in  the  proportion 
oi  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  taken  twice  a  day  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  cured  an  obstinate  leprous  eruption  on  the  arm 
lhe  most  proper  time  to  gather  the  root  of  this  plant  is  in 
the  fall,  after  the  stalk  is  withered  and  the  ponds  are  low 
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SCftOPHULARIACE^l. 

The  Figwort  Family. 

No.  46. 

DIGITALIS     PURPUREA. 

Foxglove.     Purple  Foxglove,  Finger- Flower. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe. 
Quality.     Bitter. 
Power.     Narcotic,  diaphoretic. 

Use.     Dropsy,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. 

BOTANICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  SCROPHULARIACE.E. 

Linncean   Classification. 

Class  XIV.  Didynamia.     Order  Angiospermia. 

AuTiioniTiES.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  868.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  383.  Woodv.  Med.  Eot. 
218.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  502.  Barton,  Lee.  133,  No.  229.  Lond.  Disp.  329.  U.  S. 
Disp.  304.  Ec.  Disp.  U.  S.  159.  Eaton,  Bot.  71,  224.  Loud.  Encyc.  PI.  530. 
Ballard  and  Garrod,  Mat.  Med.  352.  Thomson,  Mat.  Med.  457.  Pereira,  El.  Mat. 
Med.,  II.  296.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  521.  Carson,  Illust.  Med.  Bot.,  H.  17.  Gray, 
Bot.N.  U.  S.  294.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  654.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  123.  Wood,  Class- 
Book,  404. 

Genus  DIGITALIS. 

Prom  Lat.  Digitabulum,  a  thimble,  or  ^finger  of  a  glove,  from  the  resemblance 
and  the  form  of  flowers.     Named  by  Fuchs. 

Stnonymes.  —  La  Digitale  (Fr.),  Der  Fingerhut  (Ger.),  Vingerhoed  (Dutch), 
Digitale  (It.),  Dijital  (Sp.),  Digital  (Port.),  Naperstok  (Russ.). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.  Sepals  four  or  five,  unequal,  more  or  less  united  at 
base,  inferior,  persistent. 

Corolla.  Bilabiate,  personate,  or  otherwise  irregular;  the 
lobes  imbricate  in  aestivation. 

Stamens.  Four,  didynamous,  rarely  with  the  rudiment  of 
the  fifth  ;  sometimes  two  only,  the  three  others  either  rudi- 
mentary or  wholly  wanting. 

Ovary.  Free,  two-celled,  many-seeded.  Style  simple.  Stig- 
ma two-lobed. 
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Fruit.     Capsule,  two-celled,  two-valved,  with  central  placentae. 
Seeds.     Indefinite,  albuminous.     Embryo  straight. 

The  Secondary   Characters. 
Digitalis.      Calyx  five-parted.      Corolla  campanulate,    ven- 
tricose,  in  five  subequal  lobes.     Capsule  ovate,  two-celled,  two- 
valved,  with  a  double  dissepiment. 

Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  bell-form,  ventricose,  five-cleft.  Stigma  simple  or  bi- 
lameliate.     Capsule  ovate,  two-celled.     Flowers  racemed. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Leaves  oblong,  rugose,  crenate. 
Calyx  segments  ovate-oblong.  Corolla  obtuse,  upper  lip  en- 
tire.    Peduncle  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

Sepals  ovate,  acute.    Corolla  obtuse,  upper  lip  entire.    Leaves  lance-ovate,  rugose. 

The   Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Didynamia.  Stamens  four,  two  of  them  longer  than 
the  other  two.  Order  Angiospermia.  Seeds  in  a  pericarp. 
Calyx  inferior.  Herbs.  Herbage  green.  Seeds  many.  Calyx 
imbricate  in  aestivation. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Foxglove  is  an  indigenous  biennial  plant,  found  growing 
generally  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  roads  where  the  soil  is  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravelly.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
about  the  middle  of  August.  The  root  is  knotty  and  fibrous, 
sending  up  an  erect  stem  about  four  feet  in  height,  round, 
downy,  and  leafy.  The  lower  leaves  are  in  tufts,  large,  about 
eight  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  ovate  and  pointed, 
with  bordered  fleshy  peduncles ;  the  upper  or  stem  leaves  are 
alternate,  sparse  and  lanceolate,  and  both  kinds  have  bluntly- 
-serrated,  nearly  crenate  edges  and  wrinkled  velvety  surfaces, 
with  the  upper  surface  of  a  beautiful  deep-green  color,  and 
the  under  paler  and  more  downy.  The  flowers,  which  are  nu- 
merous, are  attached  on  footstalks  to  one  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  hang  down  and  form 
a  very  elegant  terminal  spike.  At  the  base  of  each  footstalk 
is  a  sessile,  pointed  floral  leaf.  The  uppermost  segment  of 
the  calyx  is  narrower  than  the  other  four.  The  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  of  an  oblong  bell-shape,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  little  finger  of  an  ordinary  glove,  bellying  on  the  lower 
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side,  with  a  short,  tubular  base.  The  upper  lip  is  lightly 
cloven,  and  more  reflected  than  the  under,  which  is  larger. 
The  corolla  is  guarded  by  long  hairs  at  the  mouth  ;  its  general 
color  is  a  bright  pinkish-purple,  with  the  tube  white,  and  the 
bellying  part  sprinkled  on  the  inside  with  dark  purple  spots 
on  a  white  ground,  which  give  to  the  outside  a  speckled  ap- 
pearance. The  filaments  are  white,  curved,  bearing  large, 
oval,  yellow  anthers.  The  germ  is  pointed,  supporting  a 
simple  style  with  the  apex  cloven.  The  seed-vessel,  which 
is  a  pyramidal  capsule  with  a  double  partition,  produced  by 
the  inflated  margins  of  the  valves,  contains  many  small  ferru- 
gineous  punctated  seeds. 

The  plant  is  of  easy  culture.  The  leaves  should  be  gath- 
ered in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  just  when  the  plant 
comes  into  flower,  and  the  midrib  and  stalk  removed. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  leaves  of  Digitalis  are  the  only  officinal  part.  They 
are  of  a  bright  green  color  when  properly  preserved,  with 
scarcely  any  odor,  but  the  taste  is  nauseous  and  acrid.  They 
consist  of  volatile  oil,  a  concrete,  flocculent,  volatile  matter, 
fatty  matter,  extractive,  tannin,  &c. ;  and  according  to  some, 
a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  has  been  named  Dig-ita/in.  The 
leaves  yield  their  active  properties  to  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
the  weak  acids.  The  sesqui-salts  of  iron  produce  a  dark,  and 
solution  of  gelatin  a  white,  fleshy  precipitate  with  infusion  of 
Digitalis,  indicating  the  presence  of  tannin. 

Digitalis,  in  small  doses,  gradually  augmented,  operates 
as  a  special  stimulant  to  the  kidneys,  increasing  the  secretion 
of  urine ;  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  or  when  its  use  is  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  period,  it  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  vascular 
system.  This  medicine  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
the  various  forms  of  dropsy,  but  later  experience  has  shown 
that  it  proves  most  serviceable  in  those  symptomatic  dropsi- 
cal effusions  which  take  place  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
extremities  and  of  the  face,  and  which  depend  on  diseases  of 
the  heart,  of  the  kidneys,  or  of  the  liver.  It  is  also  better 
adapted  as  a  diuretic  for  persons  of  a  weak  or  enfeebled  habit 
of  body,  than  for  the  strong  or  the  robust;  and  should  any 
inflammatory  symptoms  be  present,  antiflogistic  treatment 
should  be  had  recourse  to  before  employing  Digitalis.  The 
kinds  of  dropsy  in  which  its  effects  are  most  useful  are 
ascites,  anasarca,  hydrothorax,  and  that  species  of  swelling 
which  succeeds  parturition,  phlegmasia  dolens,  where  the  legs 
and  thighs  swell,  become  pale  and  semi-transparent,  with 
pain  in  both  groins.     It  has  also  been   found  of  the  greatest 
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service,  when  conjoined  with  nitrous  acid,  in  the  dropsy  which 
occurs  in  broken-down  constitutions  that  have  been  long 
harassed  by  mercury.  Digitalis  will  not  cure  a  dropsy  at- 
tended with  palsy,  unsound  viscera,  or  other  complications  of 
disease,  but  by  allaying  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  it 
gains  time  for  other  medicines  to  act.  No  benefit  has  hither- 
to been  obtained  from  its  use  in  hydatids  and  hydrocephalus. 
Foxglove  is  efficaciously  employed  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, in  active  hemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  uterine 
vessels,  when  the  pulse  is  sharp,  throbbing,  and  frequent,  in 
mania,  in  scrofula,  and  in  most  cases  of  increased  vascular 
action,  or  in  which  it  is  essential  to  lessen  the  usual  impetus 
of  the  blood,  as  in  aneurism.  In  mania  it  acts  as  a  narcotic, 
soothing  the  nervous  system,  and  procuring  sleep  to  the 
patient.  The  tincture  is  the  best  form  of  administering  it  in 
this  disease,  and  the  dose  may  be  carried  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond that  which  can  be  prescribed  in  other  cases. 

By  a  proper  exhibition  of  Digitalis,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  may  be  diminished  any  number  of  pulsations,  and  regu- 
lated at  the  pleasure  of  the  practitioner ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  admits,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  employment  of  such 
medicines  as  increase  the  firmness  of  the  arterial  action  and 
give  tone  to  the  habit.  When  given  to  the  full  extent  of 
which  the  system  can  admit,  it  is  apt  to  accumulate,  the 
pulse  intermits,  and  vertigo,  indistinct  vision,  and  nausea,  with 
vomiting  or  purging,  occur;  and  if  after  these  indications  the 
quantity  be  still  increased,  it  produces  delirium,  hiccough, 
cold  sweats,  convulsions,  syncope,  and  death. 

Foxglove  is  administered  in  substance,  or  in  decoction,  or 
the  watery  infusion,  or  in  tincture.  When  given  in  substance, 
it  is  frequently  combined  with  aromatics,  and  most  advanta- 
geously with  squills,  juniper,  the  diuretic  salts  of  potash, 
when  it  is  required  only  to  produce  its  diuretic  effect.  It  is 
always  proper  to  begin  with  a  very  small  dose  of  the  pow- 
dered leaves  given  in  a  pill  twice  a  day,  and  gradually  to  increase 
it  till  its  effects  are  apparent  either  in  the  kidneys,  the  stom- 
ach, the  pulse,  or  the  bowels.  The  medicine  should  then  be 
discontinued,  but  in  dropsy  it  may  be  repeated  after  an  inter- 
val, if  the  whole  of  the  water  be  not  evacuated.  During  its 
employment  diluents  are  useful  and  necessary,  and  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  discontinued,  the  strength  should  be  recruited 
by  generous  food,  steel,  and  cordial  tonics.  The  deleterious 
effects  of  an  overdose  are  to  be  counteracted  by  cordials,- 
and,  when  these  are  not  sufficient,  by  blisters. 

The  powder  should  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  opaque  phials. 
In  the  employment  of  Digitalis  as  a  medicine,  its  effectsre- 
quire  to  be  carefully  watched ;  the  patient  should  not  use  any 
active  exertion,  and  should  be  visited  at  least  daily  by  the  medi- 
cal attendant. 
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ERICACEAE. 

The  Heath  Family. 

No.  47. 

GAULTHERIA    PROCUMBENS. 

Creeping  Wintergreen.     Checkerberry. 

Geog.  Position.     Europe,  America. 
Quality.     Aromatic. 
Power.     Stimulant,  diuretic,  stomachic. 
Use.     Chronic  diarrhoea,  toothache,  debility  arising  from 
fatigue. 

BOTANICAL    ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  ERICACEAE. 

Linncean  Classification. 

Class  X.  Decandria.     Order  Monogynia. 

Authorities.  —  Lin  Sp.  PI.  565.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  616.  Pursh,  Flor.  N.  A.  2S3. 
Lind.  Flor.  Med.  380.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot,  II.  27.  Barton,  Lcc.  160,  No.  281. 
Barton,  Veg.  Med.  Bot.,  I.  171.  Raf.  Med.  Flor.,  I.  202.  U.  S.  Disp.  357.  Ec. 
Disp.  U.  S.  185.  Eaton,  Bot.  60,  250.  Loud.  Encvc.  PI.  360.  Pereira,  El.  Mat. 
Med.,  II.  394.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  424.  Gray,  Bot.  N.'U.  S.  264.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph. 
6S3.     Howard,  Bot.  Med.  271.     Heury,  Med.  Herb.  13.    "Wood,  Class-Btfok,  373. 

Genus  GAULTHERIA. 

Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Gaulthier,  a  French  physician  and  botanist  of  Quebec. 
The  real  name  of  the  physician  (says  Barton)  was  Gautier,  and  how  the  letters  I 
and  A  have  crept  into  the  word  it  is  not  easy  to  learn,  unless  by  Latinizing  the 
French  Gautier,  which  is  Gaultherius. 

Synonymes. —  Niederliegende  Gaultheria  (Ger),  Thebuske  (Swed.),  Pollom 
(Canad.  Ind.). 

The  Essential  Characters. 

Calyx.  Inferior  or  superior,  five-  (seldom  four -six-)  leaved 
or  cleft,  rarely  entire. 

Corolla.  Regular  or  somewhat  irregular,  four -five-  (rarely 
six-)  cleft.     The  petals  rarely  almost  distinct. 

Stamens.  Generally  distinct  and  inserted  with  the  corolla. 
Anthers  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  co- 
rolla, two-celled,  generally  opening  by  pores,  often  appen- 
daged. 

Ovary.  Free,  or  rarely  coherent  with  the  calyx,  two  -  several- 
celled.     Styles  and  stigmas  united  into  one. 
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Fruit.     Capsular  or  baccate. 

Seeds.     (Usually)  indefinite  and  minute.     Embryo  straight, 
lying  in  the  axis  of,  or  in  the  end  of,  fleshy  albumen. 

The   Secondary   Characters. 

Gaultheria.     Calyx  five-cleft  with  two  bracts  at  the  base. 

Corolla  ovoid-tubular.     Limb  with  five  small,  revolute  lobes. 

Filaments  ten,  hirsute.     Capsule  five-celled,  invested  by  the 

calyx,  which  becomes  a  berry. 

Calyx  inferior,  double.  Outer  two-sepalled.  Inner  five-cleft  (or  calyx  five-cleft, 
with  two  bracts).  Corolla  ovate.  Border  small,  five-cleft,  revolute.  Filaments 
hairy.  Receptacle  ten-toothed  (or  with  a  ten-pointed  nectary).  Capsule  five-celled, 
invested  with  the  inner  berry-like  calyx. 

The   Specific   Characters. 

Gaultheria  procumbens.  Stem  with  the  procumbent 
branches  erect  or  ascending.  Leaves  obovate,  mucronate, 
denticulate,  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  Flowers  few, 
drooping,  terminal. 

Stem  procumbent.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  obovate,  acute  at  the  base.  Flowers 
few,  nodding.  Berries  red,  consisting  in  part  of  the  permanent  calyx,  a  little  mealy, 
pleasant  tasted. 

The  Artificial  Characters. 

Class  Decandria.  Stamens  ten.  Order  Monogynia. 
Fruit  not  a  legume.  Leaves  not  sensitive.  Petals  present, 
or  if  not,  the  plants  have  no  green  herbage. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Gaultheria  procumbens  is  a  pretty  little  evergreen, 
shrubby  plant,  very  generally  known  for  its  spicy  leaves  and 
its  well-flavored  scarlet  berries.  It  is  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky,  and  is  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  delight- 
ing in  a  sandy  or  loose  soil.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in 
the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  brought  to  market  in 
the  months  of  November  and  December;  and  from  the  avid- 
ity with  which  it  is  bought  up,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
plant  is  in  very  general  use  among  the  people. 

The  root  is  creeping,  horizontal,  and  very  long,  sending  up 
at  short  distances  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  stems. 
The  specific  appellation  is  not  very  appropriate,  for  though 
the  stems  frequently  are  bent,  thereby  having  the  appearance, 
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among  dead  leaves  and  loam,  of  being  procumbent,  yet  the 
upright  position  of  the  stem  is  equally,  and  perhaps  more, 
common.  The  branches  ascend  from  the  rhizoma,  which  is 
usually  concealed  ;  they  seldom  exceed  a  span  in  height,  are 
round,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  terminated  by  a  few  evergreen, 
oval,  smooth,  shining,  coriaceous  leaves,  paler  underneath, 
and  somewhat  spreading.  The  flowers  are  generally  solitary, 
seldom  exceeding  three  or  five  on  a  stem,  and  are  supported 
by  curved  drooping  peduncles  of  a  yellowish-green  hue. 
Calyx  five-toothed,  furnished  with  two  bracts  at  the  base, 
which  have  by  some  been  considered  as  an  exterior  calyx. 
The  corolla  is  white,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  ovate,  mono- 
petalous,  and  terminated  at  its  apex  by  five  toothed  inden- 
tures, which  in  shady  woods  are  seldom  open  or  spreading, 
though  in  sunny  and  exposed  situations  this  sometimes  hap- 
pens. The  pistil  is  short,  simple  above,  dilated  into  a  flat 
button  at  bottom,  and  surrounded  by  ten  ciliated  or  plumous 
stamens.  Filaments  white,  bent  towards  the  corolla.  Both 
filaments  and  anthers  are  of  an  agreeable  delicate  color.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  small  capsules,  contained  in  a 
roundish,  berry-form,  fleshy  substance,  of  a  carmine  color,  pro- 
duced by  an  enlargement  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  well-flavored, 
consisting  of  the  capsule  surrounded  by  the  enlarged  calyx, 
which  becomes  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  It  possesses  an 
aromatic  peculiar  flavor,  and  is  extremely  grateful  to  the 
taste. 

CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  AND  USES. 

The  leaves  of  Gaultheria  procumbens  are  only  officinal, 
though  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
flavor  for  which  these  are  employed,  and  which  is  found  in 
several  other  plants,  particularly  in  the  bark  of  the  Betula 
lenta  or  Sweet  Birch.  To  the  very  peculiar  and  agreeably  aro- 
matic odor  and  taste  which  belong  to  the  whole  plant,  the 
leaves  add  a  marked  astringency,  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  tannin.  The  aromatic  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oil 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  This  oil  is  a  product 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  prepared  chiefly  in  New  Jersey. 
When  freshly  distilled,  it  is  nearly  colorless,  but  as  found  in 
the  stores  it  has  a  brownish-yellow  or  reddish  color.  It  is  of 
a  sweetish,  slightly  pungent,  peculiar  taste,  and  a  very  agree- 
able characteristic  odor,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  officinal  oils.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  the 
known  essential  oils,  and  its  unusual  weight  affords  a  con- 
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venient  test  of  its  purity.     It  is  used  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  flavor,  to  cover  the  .taste  of  other  medicines. 

Gaultheria  has  the  usual  stimulant  operation  of  the  aro- 
matics,  united  with  astringency,  and  may  therefore  be  used 
with  advantage  in  some  forms  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  espe- 
cially the  bowel  complaints  of  children.  Many  people  in  the 
country  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  strong  infusions 
of  this  tea,  after  great  fatigue  and  undue  exposure  to  heat  or 
cold,  and  the  relief  they  find  from  it  under  these  circumstan- 
ces arises  doubtless  from  its  stimulating  and  anodyne  prop- 
erty. As  it  is  a  very  grateful  beverage,  though  not  very  ac- 
tive in  its  effects  on  the  system,  it  will  no  doubt  always  prove 
a  useful  medicinal  tea,  particularly  if  its  use  be  limited  to 
those  cases  of  depression  of  the  system  from  the  fatigue  of 
labor,  long  journeys,  or  any  other  cause  in  which  stimulating 
and  refreshing  beverages  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
But  in  cases  of  fever,  and  where  the  increased  action  of  the 
system  render  it  hurtful,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to  use  this  tea 
so  capable  of  much  injury. 

Like  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  this  plant  has  been 
employed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  secretion  of  milk;  but  its  chief  use  is  to  impart  an  agree- 
able flavor  to  mixtures  and  other  preparations.  It  may  be 
conveniently  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  used  at  the  tables  in  some  parts  "of  the  coun- 
try as  a  substitute  for  common  tea.  The  name,  Mountain 
Tea,  implies  that  it  is  thus  used,  and  with  decided  good 
effect.  During  the  American  Revolution,  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  make  a  tea  of  the  leaves  of  Gaultheria,  and 
being  sweetened  with  sugar  and  softened  with  cream,  it  was 
drunk  instead  of  common  tea  or  coffee. 

The  fruit  possesses  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  leaves  in  a 
high  degree,  and  being  at  the  same  time  sweetish,  is  much 
relished  by  some  persons,  and  forms  also  a  favorite  article  of 
food  with  partridges,  deer,  and  other  animals.  The  deer,  par- 
ticularly, are  very  fond  of  the  berries  of  this  plant,  and  they 
eagerly  devour  them  wherever  they  are  found ;  and  it  is  a 
common  opinion  among  the  country  people,  to  whom  this 
fact  is  well  known,  that  the  peculiar  and  delicate  flavor  of 
venison  is  owing  to  this  favorite  food  of  the  animal.  One  of 
the  common  names  of  the  plant  throughout  the  United  States, 
Beer-berry,  is  sufficient  evidence  of^this  fact.  Might  it  not  be 
interesting  to  try  the  effects  of  these  berries  as  food  upon 
sheep  or  other  animals  prepared  in  their  young  state  for  our 
tables  ?  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  peculiar  delicate  flavor  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Anas  Vallisneria  is  owing  to  its  feeding  upon 
the  Vallisneria  Americana;  for  if  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  feeding  on  this  article,  the  flesh  loses  that  delicious  flavor 
for  which  it  is  otherwise  so  remarkable. 
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ZANTHOXYLACE^l. 

The  Prickly-Ash  Family. 

No.  48. 

ZANTHOXYLUM    AMERICANUM. 

Northern   Prickly- Ash.     Toothache-Tree. 

Geog.  Position.     United  States. 
Quality.     Bitter,  aromatic. 
Power.     Stimulant,  tonic,  sialagogue. 
Use.     Rheumatism,  toothache. 

BOTANICAL   ANALYSIS. 

Natural  Classification. 

Order  ZANTHOXYLACE^E. 

Linnaan  Classification. 

Class  XXII.     Diascia.     Order  Pentandria. 

Authorities.  — Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1455.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  757.  Pnrsh,  Flor.  N.  A. 
209.  Lind.  Flor.  Med.  216.  Bigelow,  Med.  Bot.,  III.  156.  Barton,  Lee.  288,  No. 
547.  Raf.  Med.  Flor,  II.  113.  Whitlaw,  Med.  Dise.  194.  U.  S.  Disp.  761.  Ec. 
Disp.  U.  S.  428.  Eaton,  Bot.  92,  482.  Griff.  Med.  Bot.  196.  Gray,  Bot.  N.  U.  S. 
77.  Beach,  Fam.  Ph.  677.  Howard,  Bot.  Med.  298.  Henry,  Med.  Herb.  23. 
Kost,  Mat.  Med.  205,  255.     Wood,  Class-Book,  201. 

Genus  ZANTHOXYLUM. 
From  the  Gresk  £av86s,  yellow,  and  £vkov,  ivoodt  so  named  from  its  color. 
Stnontmes. — Le  Clavalier  (Fr.),  Der  Zahnwehbaun  (Ger). 

The  Essential   Characters. 

Calyx.     Sepals  three  -  nine,  small,  cohering  at  the  base. 

Corolla.  Petals  longer  than  the  sepals,  of  the  same  num- 
ber, or  wanting. 

Stamens.  Alternate  with  petals,  of  the  same  number,  seldom 
twice  as  many ;  in  the  pistillate  flowers  either  wanting  or 
imperfect.     Anthers  introrse. 

Ovary.  Usually  of  the  same  number  as  sepals,  stipitate,  dis- 
tinct, or  united. 

Fruit.  Baccate,  membranaceous,  or  drupaceous,  or  two- 
valved  capsules. 

Seeds.     Carpels  three  -  five,  one-seeded. 
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The   Secondary  Characters. 

Zanthoxylum.  Perfect  flowers.  Calyx  inferior,  five-parted. 
Corolla  wanting.  Stamens  three -six.  Pistils  three -five. 
Carpels  three  -  five,  one-seeded.  Pistillate  flowers  like  the  per- 
fect, but  wanting  the  stamens.  Staminate  flowers  like  the 
perfect,  but  wanting  the  pistils. 

Xanthoxylum.  Staminate  flowers.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla  wanting.  Sta- 
mens three  -  six.  Pistillate  flowers.  Pistils  three  to  five.  Carpels  equal  to  the 
number  of  pistils.    One-seeded. 

The  Specific   Characters. 

Zanthoxylum  Americantjm.  Prickly.  Leaves  pinnate. 
Leaflets  ovate,  sub-entire,  sessile,  equal  at  the  base.  Umbels 
axillary. 

Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum.  Prickly.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  lance-oval, 
sub-entire,  sessile,  equal  at  the  base.     Umbels  axillary. 

The  Artificial   Characters. 

Class  Dicecia.  Slaviens  apart  from  the  pistils,  in  different 
flowers  upon  different  plants.  Order  Pentandria.  Trees 
angiospermous,  polygamous,  perfect  and  imperfect  flowers  on 
different  plants  and  similar.  Corolla  wanting.  Branches  and 
petioles  prickly.     Stamens  more  than  two. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Zanthoxylum  Americanum  is  indigenous,  growing  in 
woods  and  in  moist  shady  places,  throughout  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States.  It  is  not,  however,  very  com- 
mon in  the  Northern  States,  though  it  may  be  found  in  some 
neglected  and  marshy  situations.  The  flowers  appear  in 
April  and  May,  before  the  foliage.  The  leaves  and  capsules 
have  an  aromatic  odor,  recalling  that  of  the  oil  of  lemons. 

The  Prickly  Ash  is  a  shrub  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height,  with  alternate  branches  which  are  armed  with 
strong,  conical,  brown  prickles  with  a  broad  base.  The  leaves 
are  alternate  and  pinnate,  consisting  of  four  or  five  pairs  of 
leaflets  and  an  odd  terminal  one,  smooth  above,  downy  be- 
neath, with  a  common  footstalk,  which  is  sometimes  prickly 
on  the  back,  and  sometimes  unarmed.  The  leaflets  are  nearly 
sessile,  ovate,  acute,  slightly  serrate,  and  somewhat  downy  on 
their  under  surface.  The  flowers,  which  are  small,  dense,  and 
greenish,  are  disposed  in  sessile  umbels  near  the  origin  of  the 
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young  shoots.  The  plant  is  polygamous,  some  shrubs  bear- 
ing both  male  and  perfect  flowers,  others  only  female.  The 
perfect  and  the  staminate  flowers  grow  upon  the  same  tree, 
and  the  pistillate  ones  upon  a  separate  tree.  The  number  of 
stamens  is  five,  of  the  pistils  three  or  four  in  the  perfect  flow- 
ers, about  five  in  the  pistillate.  Each  fruitful  flower  is  fol- 
lowed by  as  many  capsules  as  it  had  germs.  These  capsules 
are  stipitate,  oval,  punctate,  of  a  greenish-red  color,  with  two 
valves,  and  one  oval,  blackish  seed.  The  berries  grow  in 
clusters  on  the  top  of  the  branches ;  they  are  small,  black,  or 
deep  blue,  inclosed  in  a  gray  shell  full  of  little  holes  or  dots. 

The  bark  is  thin  and  externally  of  an  ash  color  or  yellow- 
ish, internally  white,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  known 
and  used  than  it  is.  A  good  subject,  consequently,  for  an  in- 
augural dissertation. 

Dr.  Bigelow  states,  that  the  Aralia  spinosa,  or  Angelica- 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Southern  States,  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Zanlhoxylum  Americanum,  in  consequence 
partly  of  being  occasionally  called  Prickly  Ash.  Its  bark, 
however,  both  in  appearance  and  flavor,  is  entirely  different 
from  that  under  consideration. 


CHEMICAL  AND  MEDICAL   PROPERTIES   AND  USES. 

The  root,  berries,  and  bark  of  the  Zantiioxylum  Ameri- 
canum are  all  medicinal.  The  root,  as  found  in  the  stores,  is 
in  pieces  more  or  less  quilled,  from  one  to  two  lines  in  thick- 
ness, of  a  whitish  color,  internally  somewhat  shining,  with  an 
ash-colored  or  yellowish  epidermis,  which  in  some  specimens  is 
partially  or  wholly  removed,  and  in  those  dried  from  the  small 
branches  is  armed  with  strong  prickles.  The  bark  is  very 
light,  brittle,  of  a  farinaceous  fracture,  nearly  or  quite  inodor- 
ous, and  of  a  taste  which  is  at  first  sweetish  and  slightly  aro- 
matic, then  bitterish  and  ultimately  acrid.  The  acrimony  is 
imparted  to  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  vir- 
tues of  the  bark.  Its  constituents,  according  to  Dr.  Staples, 
besides  fibrous  substance,  are  volatile  oil,  a  greenish  fixed  oil, 
resin,  gum,  coloring  matter,  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable  prin- 
ciple, which  he  calls  Zantlwxylin,  but  of  which  the  properties 
are  not  designated.  This  substance  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  discovered  by  Chevallier  and  Pelletan  in  the  bark  of 
another  species  (Zanlhoxylum  clava-Herculis),  and  which  they 
have  termed  Zanthopierite ;  both  these  are  closely  allied  to 
piperine,  and  both,  like  that  substance,  probably  owe  their 
sensible  properties  to  the  presence  of  volatile  oil. 
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The  bark  of  the  Prickly  Ash  is  an  energetic  stimulant,  and 
has  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  it  is  also  advantageously  prescribed  in  gouty 
affections.  Taken  in  full  doses,  it  produces  a  heat  in  the 
stomach,  a  tendency  to  perspiration,  with  more  or  less  general 
arterial  excitement,  and  consequently  a  relief  to  rheumatic 
pains.  Twenty  grains  of  the  pounded  bark  may  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  in  powder,  or  an  ounce  may  be  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  water  and  the  decoction  taken  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is,  however,  more  generally  used  in 
combination  with  sarsaparilla  and  other  articles,  forming  a 
syrup. 

A  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  is  also  used  with  great  suc- 
cess as  a  wash  for  old  and  foul'  ulcers,  and  especially  mercu- 
rial sores,  which  it  always  greatly  cleanses  and  disposes  to 
heal.  The  value  of  this  remedy  is  attested  by  numerous  in- 
stances of  its  success  published  in  the  London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal. 

The  fresh  juice  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Prickly  Ash 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  that  painful  complaint  called  by  the 
country  people  the  dry  colic.  This  medicine  causes  a  pro- 
found and  composed  sleep,  when  all  sense  of  pain  and  other 
distressing  symptoms  vanish.  Dose,  two  spoonfuls  of  the 
juice  every  two  hours.  To  render  the  cure  complete,  give  an 
infusion  of  the  juice  as  a  diet  drink.  The  juice,  preserved  in 
spirits  of  any  kind,  is  also  said  to  remove  the  most  obstinate 
epileptic  fits.  Dose,  a  wineglassful  to  be  taken  morning  and 
evening. 

The  berries  are  esteemed  a  good  remedy  in  intermittent 
fevers  and  in  colics:  they  may  be  used  in  spirituous  or  watery 
infusions ;  and  in  agues,  after  proper  evacuations  have  been 
effected,  they  may  be  drunk  during  the  intervals  of  the  fits, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  they  will  very  generally  produce 
beneficial  effects. 

"  An  internal  and  protracted  use  of  this  medicine  has,  in 
several  instances,  produced  salivation."  —  Beach. 

The  bark  of  this  shrub  is  of  the  most  importance  and  value. 
It  is  cleansing,  antiseptic,  and  strengthening;  it  promotes  all 
the  secretions ;  it  is  an  excellent  alterant,  and  a  good  substi- 
tute for  cayenne  ;  it  is  also  a  powerful  and  permanent  bitter 
stimulant,  and  invaluable  in  bitters,  where  also  the  seeds 
should  always  be  added,  as  they  are  warming  and  aromatic. 
On  account  of  its  universally  acknowledged  good  effects,  it 
should,  in  fact,  enter  into  compositions  generally. 

The  powder  is  administered  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains,  but  the  most  common  form  is  in  decoction,  made  by 
boiling  an  ounce  in  three  pints  of  water  down  to  a  quart,  of 
which  one  half  is  to  be  taken  in  divided  doses  in  twenty-four 
hours. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  the  ordinance  of  Heaven  that  no  man  greatly  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  and  virtues  should  die,  without  leaving 
an  important  legacy  to  the  world — the  legacy  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. This  is  designed  by  Providence  to  be  in  the  place  of 
his  living  example  and  active  efforts,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
virtue  after  the  eloquent  tongue  has  been  palsied  by  death,  and 
to  stimulate  to  noble  enterprises  on  earth,  when  the  spirit  has 
entered  on  a  higher  sphere  of  action  in  heaven.  Each  genera- 
tion, therefore,  is  bound  to  preserve  some  substantial  record  of 
its  truly  illustrious  men  ;  such  as  have  associated  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attainments  in  the  same  character,  have 
sustained  through  life  eminent  usefulness,  and  have  contributed 
most  under  (rod  to  form  its  character.  Men  of  this  stamp  will 
indeed  do  much,  even  without  the  aid  of  such  a  record,  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  posterity  ;  because  such  is  the  power  of  great 
talents,  and  such  the  connection  of  moral  actions  with  each 
other,  that  from  the  life  of  every  man  of  distinguished  greatness 
and  excellence  there  is  a  tide  of  influence  sent  forth  which  must 
force  its  way  through  every  obstacle  down  the  track  of  coming 
ages.  Still  the  interests  of  society  demand,  that  these  influences 
be  widened  and  perpetuated,  by  the  erection  of  permanent 
memorials  of  departed  greatness. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
intellectual  habits  and  attainments  of  the  man  who  fully  acted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  his  motto,  "  The  measure  of  life  is  not  the 
number  of  its  days  and  years,  but  the  amount  of  its  virtues  and 
duties  performed."  In  the  period  of  a  life  not  unusually  long, 
Dr.  Jno.  M.  Good  mastered  many  entirely  distinct  departments 
of  knowledge  ; — he  ranged  through  the  whole  field  of  oriental, 
classical,  and  modern  literature,  and  made  himself  familiar  not 
only  with  the  Hebrew,  Syriaq,  Persia.^-  (jreeii,  LaiJ^G^rman, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  English  languages,  but  also  with 
the  contents  of  most  of  the  principal  works  in  each.  He  also 
became  a  thorough  scholar  in  various  departments  of  natural 
and  moral  science,  as  his  "  Book  of  Nature"  and  other  similar 
productions  evince  him  to  have  been.  He  gained  the  highest 
rank  in  the  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  and  contributed  one  of  the  most  valuable  works, 
"  The  Study  of  Medicine,"  to  that  profession,  which  it  has  ever 
received.  He  also  enlarged  his  mind  with  copious  practical 
knowledge,  on  almost  all  subjects  of  interest  or  utility.  He 
engaged  in  making  translations  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the 
Psalms,  and  Solomon's  Song,  from  the  Hebrew — in  executing 
his  "great  work,"  The  translation  of  Lucretius  from  the 
Latin — in  publishing  notes  and  practical  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures — in  writing  poetry — in  delivering  leotures  on  physical 
and  moral  science  and  general  knowledge— in  preparing  memoirs 
— in  furnishing  matter   for   several  distinguished  periodicals — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

and  all  with  such  success,  as  completely  to  confront  the  adage 
that  "  the  man  of  all  pursuits  is  good  at  none."  And  besides 
all  this  he  frequently  walked  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a  day  to 
attend  upon  so  many  patients  as  to  yield  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  or  about  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Distin- 
guished as  was  Dr.  Jno.  M.  G-ood  in  his  profession,  his  mind  did 
not  consent  to  expatiate  alone  in  that,  for  he  was  scarcely  less 
distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  classical  and  biblical 
scholar.  He  was  at  first  a  materialist  and  a  Unitarian  ;  but  as 
he  continued  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  to  extend  his  keen 
and  practical  observation  of  mankind,  he  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  character,  condition,  and 
moral  relations  and  destinies  of  man,  of  the  proper  truths  and 
principles  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  through  these. 
His  dissatisfaction  of  course  increased  with  the  erroneous  views 
which  he  had  adopted,  until  his  mind  and  heart  broke  from  their 
servitude  and  ascended  to  God  in  sentiments  of  evangelical  love 
and  harmony.  He  became  a  sound  and  consistent  believer  in 
Jesus.  He  lived  about  twenty  years  after  this  change  took  place 
in  his  religious  views,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  was  conducted 
to  a  correct  apprehension  and  an  adoring  love  of  the  sublime 
truths  and  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

But  while  it  is  due  alike  to  the  memory  of  great  and  good 
men,  and  to  the  interests  of  posterity,  that  a  faithful  account 
of  such  characters  should  be  preserved  and  transmitted,  it  is 
important  that  the  proper  time  for  performing  this  service  should 
not  be  overlooked.  A  work  of  this  kind  may  lose  in  a  great 
degree  its  legitimate  interest  and  effect  by  being  delayed  too 
long  ;  for  no  record  of  departed  excellence  or  greatness  can  come 
with  much  authority,  unless  it  embodies  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  writer,  or  at  least  is  formed  of  materials  of  undis- 
puted authgflticity.  The  proper  time  for  erecting  such  a  monu- 
ment as  is  here  contemplated  to  the  illustrious  dead,  is  when 
they  have  been  in  the  grave  long  enough  to  have  their  charac- 
ters looked  at  with  due  impartiality,  and  yet  not  so  long  as  to 
have  thrown  them  in  any  degree  into  the  mist  of  uncertainty.  The 
biographer  of  such  men  is  laboring  for  the  world  and  for  succes- 
sive generations  ;  and  he  should  have  every  external  facility,  as 
well  as  every  quality  of  mind  and  heart,  which  his  important 
office  demands. 

The  views  which  are  here  expressed  have  led  to  the  endeavor 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  Christian  and  literary 
public,  by  the  reproduction  of  a  work  (except  some  important 
additions)  from  the  pen  of  an  author  long  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Good,  and  probably  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his 
character  than  any  other  man,  and  which  will  carry  down  to 
distant  generations  the  example  and  influence  of  one  of  the 
brightest  characters  of  the  age. 
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Of  all  departments  of  science  there  is  perhaps  no  single  one  capable  of  exercis 
ing  such  an  advantageous  influence  on  the  mind  of  its  cultivator  as  Natural  History. 
In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  very  favorable  reception  given  by  the  public  to  his 
Materia  Medica  Botanica,  the  author  now  proposes  to  offer  a  work  on  the  same 
plan,  a.  Materia  Medica  Animalia,  embracing  the  scientific  analysis,  natural 
history,  and  chemical  and  medical  properties  and  uses  of  the  substances  that  are 
the  products  of  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  or  Insects.  The  whole  to  be  illustrated  by 
colored  engravings  of  original  drawings  taken  from  nature. 

Natural  History  has  been  too  generally  shunned  as  a  science  of  hard  names  and 
intricate  classification  for  those  who  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  seek  a  source  of 
refreshment  and  relaxation.  In  order,  however,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  character  of  the  living  beings  that  furnish  so  many  important  sub- 
stances useful  and  necessary  to  man,  the  naturalist  arranges  or  classifies  them, 
placing  together  those  which  have  most  in  common  for  one  class,  and  separating 
those  which  are  widely  different  for  another.  Classification,  therefore,  is  not  the 
object  of  Natural  History,  but  the  means  of  gaining  that  object,  and  it  is  very  easy 
by  the  means  of  this  first  division  (the  Scientific  Classification)  of  the  work  to  enter 
upon  many  interesting  inquiries  relating  to  the  subject  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

The  Natural  History  of  each  subject  introduced  in  this  publication  will  lead  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  approve  and  patronize  our  undertaking  to  a  pursuit  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  interest  and  improvement.  It  will  be  adapted  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  general  reader  who  has  little  information  on  the  subject, 
and  it  will  omit,  therefore,  those  topics  of  high  but  less  general  interest  which  may 
be  found  fully  treated  elsewhere. 

For  the  Chemical  and  Medical  Department,  recourse  has  been  had  to  every  work  of 
reputation  to  which  access  could  bo  obtained ;  and  as  much  useful  information  re- 
garding each  of  the  subjects  treated  of  has  been  brought  together  as  could  be  con- 
veniently crowded  into  a  small  space.  The  descriptions  are  selected  from  the  best 
authorities,  in  some  cases  without  alterations,  but  in  others  altered,  corrected,  or 
condensed,  so  as  to  present  as  great  a  uniformity  of  phraseology  as  possible.  As 
the  work  is  from  its  very  nature  a  compilation,  the  only  originality  that  can  be 
claimed  by  the  author  is  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials. 

The  extreme  difficulty  and  great  expense  of  executing  the  Colored  Plates,  at  once 
in  an  accurate  and  elegant  style,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  actu- 
ally attempted  something  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that 
the  general  execution  of  the  plates  of  the  Materia  Medica  Botanica  has  met  with 
the  public  approbation,  —  a  fact  of  which  the  favorable  notices  of  the  press  and  the 
large  subscription  list  afford  ample  evidence,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  guaranty  for  what 
may  appear  in  future. 
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